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ABSTRACT 

A study analyzed the operation of state education 
agencies (SERs) as they promote and develop the concept of community 
education (CE) in their respective states and assessed the impact of 
federal support on the capabilities of SEAs to develop their 
capacities ir the community education area. Data were collected from 
1001 respondents from the fifty states and tlie District of Columbia, 
which completed one of four evaluation instvuments: an SEA activity 
questionnaire describing the resources and L^ctivities of state CE 
offices: interviews administered to SIR staff at thirty-eight sites: 
a training/technical assistance mail questionnaire assessing the 
content and usefulness of such assistance and the quantity and 
quality of interaction between SEAs and local community educators: 
cind a local data monitoring procedure form completed by directors of 
the thirty-seven federally funded local CE programs* (Focus of this 
technical report of the study concentrates on the study background, 
design, methodology, and findings and includes numerous data tables. 
The less technical aspects of the study, including an overview of the 
project, the community education concept, the historical development 
of community education, and the evaluation design is also available 
through EEIC--see note.) (MN) 
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PREFACE 



This study was conducted by Dpvelnpment Associates, Inc. (DA) for the nffice 
of Program Evaluation of the U.S. Department of Education. Purs;:ant to a 
competitive procurement, work began on the study in October 1^7^, most data v;pre 
collected during spring and summer of 1^80, and analyses wer^^ pprformpd and thp 
report written dnring the fall and winter of 1^80. In commissioning The study, 
the Office of Program Evaluation implemented the annual evaluation mandate of thp 
Community Education Advisory Council (CEAC). Together, they sought an evaluation 
of the role of State Education Agencies in developing community education through- 
out the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 

From the study's inception, the Community Education Advisory Council proviil^d 
valuable guidance and support. A special evaluation liaison was assignee! to 
coordinate activities with the study. The study project director met with r.he 
CEAC on several occasions as well as the evaluation committpe-to review olans, 
instrumentation and preliminary findings. CEAC's Chairperson, vlames G»-een, and 
the evaluation liaison, Donald Butler, were especially supportive throughout the 
study. 

In addition. Development Associates acknowledges the invaluable assistancp of 
Edward Rattner, Paul Messier and Robert Maronev of the Office of Program Evalua- 
tion; Ron Castaldi, Margaret Beavan, Sam Drew, Martha Methee, and Gene Wilhoit of 
the U.S Department of Education Community Education Program and Bernard O'Hav*-^ 
who served as the CEP's liaison with the study. Recognition should also be 
extended to the third-party evaluators employed by the S^iA and LEA federal 
projects (see the appendix for a list o^ those evaluators). 

Finally, the project director and the staff of this study wish to thank th^ 
community education coordinators in the 50 states and the District of Columbia for 
their extremely high degree of cooperation and hplp in conducting this study. 
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CHAPTER 1 



STUDY OVERVIEW 



The purpose of this National Evaluation of the Community Education Program 
was twofold: (1) to describe and analyze the operations of statp education 
agencies (SEAs) as they promote and develoD the concept of communitv education 
(CE) in their respective states; and (?) to assess the impact of federal support 
on the capabilities of SEAs to develop their capacities in the communitv education 
area. The focus on SEAs and state capacity building is particularly appropriate 
at this time for several reasons. During recent years, th^ SEAs have been df^fin-- 
ing and assuming greater roles in community education. In manv states they 
represent the dominant leadership presence, althouqh the configuration of lead^^^r-- 
ship elements is still developing in most. The federal Communitv Education 
Program (CEP) has placed heavy emphasis on state capacity-building through SEA 
development, thus supporting this emergence of SEA leadership. Moreover, the 
evaluation comes at the conclusion of a four-year federal funding cycle and the 
beginning of a new period of federal support. Thus, the IQRD program year can be 
seen as a significant point at which to examine both the leadership of SEAs and 
the impact of the federal program, as well as make recommendations to national 
and state policymakers in community education. 

The general scope and focus of this evaluation was established by the Com- 
munity Education Advisory Council fCEAC), which has a significant role in the 
community education policy making orocess. The Council was first established by 
the Community Schools Act, 1974, and further sustained by the 1978 CE amend- 
ments.—^ Among its major mandates is that of conducting evaluations of 
community education and reporting evaluation and other assessment results to the 
Congress and the Secretary of the U.S. Department of Education. The report of 
this study, therefore, partially fulfills the Council's assessment and reporting 
responsibility, as well as its leadership role in community education. 



1/Community Schools Act, 1974, (P.L. 93-380) and the Communities Schools and 
Comprehensive Community Education Act, 1978 (P.L. 9S-561). 
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A. THE COMMUNITY EDUCATION CONCEPT 



Community education is an emerqinq, evolvinq concept. Central in it^ d<^veloo 
ment seem to be several fundamental precepts with historical roots in American 
life and education. Among these precepts are the following: 

• that learning for the individual is a lifelonq process having 
both an academic dimension and a social dimension; 

• that the effectiveness and relevance of learning is inevitably 
linked to individual experience and need; 

• that the community setting and community resource*^ are ma.ior 
factors influencing the potential for an individual's personal 
growth and development, and, therefore, should be important 
elements in the functioning of public education; 

• that public education should be linked to individual growth and 
community development, both in the use of institutional resnurcp*^ 
and in determining educational goals and procedures: 

• that a community's educational, social, and political systems ar^^ 
the servants of its citizens and therefore should include the 
citizenry in their dec i s ^on-mak i nq processes; and 

• that the ultimate goal of education is to improve the quality of 
life for the citizens of a community. 

The contemporary origins of community education in practice can be tracpd 
back more tlian 40 years, years that have seen the concept evolve from one that 
was primarily orogrammat ic , emphasizing the physical setting in which educational 
and recreational activities were carried out, to one whose emphasis is on the 
process used to implement community involvement activities. Community education, 
though, is still an elusive concent that defies standard definitions. In 
practice, the emphasis varies. To some, community education is a philosophical 
approach to education and the role of schools in society; to others it is a com- 
posite of relatively specific activities and programs; and to still others it is 
a process through which schools, other public institutions, and community 
residents mutually work to improve the quality of community life in the most 
cost-effective ways possible. 

For purposes of operating a federal program suppo>^tinq the implementation nf 
the concept across the nation, the Community Schools Act in the 1^'^78 Education 
Amendments defines community education as: 

D K V VAA ) I »M K\ r A S SO ( • I XT KS , 



...a program in which a public building, including but not limited to 
a public elpmentarv or secondary school or a community or iunior col- 
lege (or a related extens ion center) , is used as a community center 
operated in conjunction with other groups in tfiP community, community 
organizations, and local governmental agencies, to provide educati0n.1l, 
recreational, health care, cultural, and otfier related community and 
human services for the community that the center serves in accordance 
with the needs, interests, and concerns of that community. £./ 

Although the conceptual confusion mav perplex some persons invnlvod with com- 
munity education, it can be viewed as a result of the current period of growth 
and transition in the field. In fact, the researchers who conducted an earlipr 
Development Associates evaluation of the Community Education Program concluded 

that inherent in transforming an educational concept into a federal program is a 

3/ 

period of defining program goals and developing operational guidelines.- Com- 
munity education is likely to continue to generate discord among its adherents as 
the field evolves and new participants help to further shape community education 
as a concept and as a practical program serving local citi;?on needs in communities 
across the country. The sensitivity of the concept to changing societal needs and 
its flexibility further adds to this evolutionary process. 

Currently, the federal and state governments have assumed a leadersliip posi- 
tion in promoting and guiding the evolution of the community education movement, 
and it is at the state level where some of the most significant changes in com- 
munity education have been occurring. These changes were provided further impetus 
by the Education Amendments of 1978 which, in addition to reauthorizing the 
Community Schools Act, also encouraged the states to expand their role as leadnrs 
in community education. 



[C 



j/ lbid . 

l^ An Evaluation of the Community Education Program, The Final Report , Washington, 
D^C*: Government Printing Office, 1978. 
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B. THE SEA ROLE 



At the time of Congressional action on community education in 1974, only nine 
of the states reported funding a community education position at the state 
level. However, with the arrival of federal legislation, the number of funded 
positions at the state level jumped successively from 15 in 197S, to 33 in 1Q77. 
Currently, all 50 states and the District of Columbia have desiqnated officials 
for community education activities. This sudden addition of "participants" in 
the community education movement has precipitated a period of "sorting out" of 
roles and redefinition of relationships by SEAs, involved institutions of higher 
education and other national groups and organizations, fThese recent developments 
have also resulted in the development of the National Council of State Education 
Agency Community Educators - NCSEACE.) 

In an effort to determine the appropriate role of SEAs in the implementation 
of community education, the Council of Chief State School Officers, in 1^77, 
commissioned a study of SEAs' concept of their existing and future roles in 
community education. Given new funding, new responsibilities, and a rash of 
requests for assistance from LEAs, there was an obvious need for states to define 
their role. 

The justification for this study was based upon the need for 
coordinated planning in community education efforts that involved 
SEAs; the need to design appropriate state and federal legislation; 
and, the need to fill the relative void in empirical research 
related to the perceptions of Chief State School Officers reqardinq 
the roles of State Education Agencies in community education 
development .5./ 



1/Migocki, David. "Prospectus for the Establishment of a Community Education 
Training Center at the University of Maryland" (unpublished paper prpsented 
to the Mid-Atlantic Center for Community Education), Md. State Department of 
Education; November, 1975, pp. 1-2, as cited in Community Education at the 
State Level. U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Washington, D.C., 1976. 

1/Semple, Barry F.; DeLellis, Anthony J.; Brown, Jr., Fred; Community Education 
and State Education Agencies: An Assessment of Existing and Future Roles. 
Report No. 4, U.S. Government Printing Office, (1977), p. fi. 
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In that study, the provision of services to LEAs was ranked by the majority 

of Chief State School Officers as the primary role of the SEA at that time. This 

finding was confirmed in a subsequent study in 1^79, by DeLellis and Semple where 

the top-ranked strategy for providing services to LEAs was to . . train LEA 

staff and community members * . as well as to help LEAs form community groups 

6 / 

interested in community education programs and activities. - 

The 1977 study by Semple, DeLellis, and Brown also reported what the Chief 
State School Officers perceived as desired future roles of SEA community education 
offices. In addition to the provision of technical assistance to local districts, 
the Chief State School Officers believed that jEAs should focus on future state- 
wide activities for community education development. According to the report, the 
areas of desirable future concentration include: 

establishment of statewide Community Education Advisory Councils and 
goals; cooperative planning with other state agencies, and funding 
of a CE position at the SEA level ... Of lesser priority was the 
need to provide general consulting workshops for local staff and/or 
community councils. Z/ 

These areas of emphasis were again confirmed in their 1979 study as DeLellis 
and Semple found that: 

the rankings of strategies pertaining to tlie establishment of statewide 
community education goals included identifying state-level agencies to 
participate, charging an SEA staff member with the responsibility for goal 
development, presentation of goals to the state board, forming a group to 
actually establish the goals, and the establishment of a process for goal 
development 

It was against this backdrop of evolving leadership forces, continuing 
conceptual development, past study results, and the need for accurate evaluative 
information upon which to base present judgments and future strategies that this 
national evaluation study was conducted. 




^/DeLellis, Anthony J. and Semple, Barry F.: Effective Strategies for State 
Education Agencies in Community Education Development: A National Assess- 
ment . The Council of Chief State School Officers, Washington, D.C. (1979) , 
p*?3. 

Z/0£. Zvt., p. 26. 

8/Op. £U. , p. 24. 
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C. ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 



In an effort to accommodate the informational needs of thp different audipnces 
who may wish to make use of the evaluation outcomes, the results of this sturlv are 
reported in two volumes. 

Volume I - The Policy Report 

Volume I, "The Policy Report," is organized into four distinct oarts. There 
are two chapters in Part A , which present an overview of the study, the commun- 
ity education concept, the historical development of community education, and the 
evaluation design. 

Part B describes SEA community education systems, including stat'=» commitment 
to community education, state operational practices and approaches for locaV pro- 
gram development. In Chapter 3 , a Community Education Development Index fCEDI), 
consisting of 12 major elements, describes those systems. Chapter 4 describes 
state commitment elements, including state policy, financial resources and staff- 
ing. Chapter 5 presents six operational elements used by SEAs, and Chapter 6 
focuses on local development activities conducted by the SEAs. 

The two chapters in Part C focus upon national CE development. Chapter 7 
addresses the federal community education strategy, emphasizing state capacity 
building, local model development, training and technical assistance, and the 
formula funding for the states. Chapter 8 describes approaches to monitoring and 
reporting at the local, state and national levels. 

The six chapters in Parts B and C are organized around a series of questions 
central to the purposes of this study. The guestions are presented and answered 
in such a way that the resulting discussion provides a summary of the findings as 
well as the study conclusions and recommendations. The final overall conclusions 
and recommendations appear in two chapters in Part 0 . Chapter ^ discusses the 
results of four years of federal funding. Chapter 10 provides an overview of the 
prospects for fiiture development and evaluation in community education. 
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Volume II - The Technical Report 



Volume II, "The Technical Report," includes more extensive discussions of the 
study background, design, and methodology and presents all of the findings of the 
study. Findings, data tables, copies of various exhibits and instruments, 
examples of reporting forms, etc., sre presented in detail in the following six 
chapters and in the Appendix. 

Chapter 2 presents a brief overview of the evaluation design, emphasizing 
overall data collection and analysis. A full description of the methodology is 
presented in Appendix E. Chapter 3 describes the SEAs' broad historical develop- 
ment, goals and accomplishments. It also describes SEA community education 
development systems. Chapter 4 presents findings on state level support for CE, 
emphasizing policies, legislation, organizational structures and staffing. 
Chapter 5 describes a variety of state CE office operations such as state olans, 
interagency cooperation and evaluation. 

Chapter 6 describes SEA activities directed toward the development of local CE 
programs including training and technical assistance, while Chapter 7 presents an 
overview of the 37 local projects funded by the federal CEP in 1979-80. Tn addi- 
tion, the effectiveness of the reporting form used to gather information on these 
projects is assessed. 

Readers who wish only to review selected, issue-related findings and the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the study should concentrate their attention on 
Volume I. Those who wish to review how the study was conducted or who wish to 
become familiar with the overall data collected in the study, to look for data in 
which they have a special interest, or to add a contextual dimension to the dis- 
cussions in Volume I will want to read Volume II. A brief overview of the eval- 
uation design follows in Chapter 2, and a full description of the methodolnqy is 
presented in Section E of the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER 2 



OVERVIEW OF THE EVALUATION DESIGN 



The evaluation design for this study consisted of four major components: 

• A SEA Activity Questionnaire completed by state CE coordinators 
in the 50 states and the District of Columbia describing the 
resources and activities of state community education offices; 

• Site visits to 38 states consisting of interviews with the CE 
coordinator, three to five other members of the SEA staff, and 
four to six members of other state agencies related to CE; 

• A Training/Technical Assistance (T/TA) Mail Questionnaire sent to 
700 local recipients of state-provided or sponsored training and 
technical assistance to assess the content and usefulness of that 
assistance; and 

• A Local Monitoring Data Procedure Form completed by the directors 
of the 37 federally funded local community education programs to 
test the usefulness of the form as a local performance report. 

The major focus of the evaluation was on the activities and effectiveness of 
SEA community education offices. The SEA Activity Questionnaire, therefore, 
served as the most important source of information for the evaluation. Interviews 
with the community education coordinator, other SEA staff, and staff of related 
state agencies provided qualitative details concerning the history, operations, 
and effectiveness of the SEA community education office. Responses to the T/TA 
Mail Questionnaire allowed independent verification of the usefulness of assist- 
ance provided by the community education office. A secondary focus of the evalua- 
tion concerned the nature and operations of federally-supported local community 
education programs, and the Local Monitoring Data Procedure Form was used to col- 
lect such data. A summary of the numbers and types of respondents in all data 
collection activities of the evaluation is presented in the Methodology section 
of Appendix E. 

A. DATA COLLECTION 

Specific data collection techniques were designed and implemented for each of 
the four components. These techniques are described in the next two pages. 
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1 . SEA Activity Questionnaire 



The SEA Activity Questionnaire was mailed to CE coordinators in each of the 
51 states. Coordinators in states which did not receive site visits werp asked 
to return the questionnaire by mail. Coordinators in states which received visits 
were asked to complete and retain the questionnaire until the site visit staff 
arrived. Site visit staff then reviewed the questionnaire with the coordinator 
and returned it with other supplemental materials. 

2. SEA Site Visits 

Visits were conducted to a total of 38 states. Twenty-five of those visits 
were performed bv third-party evaluators in federally-funded states, while an 
additional 13 visits were performed by Development Associates personnel in states 
without federal funding. All field staff received training in the use of the 
study instruments from senior Development Associates staff. 

Prior to the visit, individuals to be interviewed were identified via a 
telephone interview with the CE coordinator- Within the SEA, the coordinator's 
immediate supervisor, a deputy or assistant superintendent with responsibility 
for CE, and one to three program staff members in areas related to CE (adult 
education, vocational education, etc.) were selected for interviews. Similarly, 
program staff members from four to six other state agencies (parks and recreation, 
aging, health, community colleges, etc.) with relationships to CE were also 
selected. 

A typical site visit began with an interview with the coordinator, during 
which the site visit schedule was verified, the SEA Activity Questionnaire was 
reviewed, and the SEA Process Interview Guide was administered. Interviews were 
then conducted with SEA and other agency personnel. At the end of each visit, a 
brief exit interview was conducted with the CE coordinator. 

3. T/TA Mail Questionnaire 

A total of 700 questionnaires were mailed to individuals who had received 
training or technical assistance provided directly hy or sponsored by the SEA 
community education office in the previous year.^ The population of possible 



respondents was identified through telephone interviews and forms provided to the 
SEA community education coordinator. Three hundred respondents were selectpd from 
among those identified as having attended only workshops provided by the SEA; 16S 
respondents were selected from among those identified as receiving other forms of 
assistance directly from the SEA; 160 respondents were selected from those identi- 
fied as receiving assistance sponsored by but not provided bv the SEA; and 4S were 
selected from among those identified as receiving assistance both directly pro- 
vided by the SEA and sponsored but not provided bv that office. 

4. Local Monitoring Data Procedure Form 

Directors of all 37 federally-funded local CE projects completed the Local 
Monitoring Data Procedure Form. Third-party evaluators working with those pro- 
jects facilitated this data collection effort by: (1) distributing and explaining 
the use of the form; and (2) reviewing the form for completeness and accuracy, and 
forwarding it to DA. 

B. DATA ANALYSIS 

The analytic approach was designed to maximize the usability and interpret- 
ability of the large quantity of information collected from a variety of sources. 
The first stage in the analytic process involved checks on the distributional 
characteristics of the data* Frequency distributions on all variables were pre- 
pared, and percentages were calculated both including and excluding missing 
val ues . 

As a next step in summarizing the information, multiple response categories 
were created for related items, and means, medians, and standard deviations werp 
calculated for variables with appropriate numerical values. The date were then 
arrayed within table shells, and analytic interpretations based on study questions 
were generated. 

In order to examine relationships between variables, two types of analyses 
were performed. Relationships between nominal variables were examined through 
the use of cross-tabulations, while relationships between nominal and interval 
variables were examined by calculating mean values within nominal classes. 
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Because most of the data collected came either from complete census information 
or from non- randomly selected respondents, sampling statistics were qenerally not 
emplpoyed. The major variables used in analytic breakdowns were: (1) presence/ 
absence of a full-time coordinator; (?) presence/absence of a FYJ^O federal CE 
grant; (3) number of years of federal CE grants; and (4) population of state. 
The aforementioned analytic approaches were utilized p^-irnarilv in the prepar- 
ation of the detailed analyses presented in this Volume. ^\ description of the 
historical development and program events associated with these major variables 
is presented in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 3 



COMMUNITY EDUCATION IN SEAs 
A. INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide an overview of the historical 
development of community education at the national, state and local levels and to 
discuss general program goals, major events^ accomplishments, and setbacks of 
recent developmental activities within SEAs. This historical overview will set 
the stage for the analytic presentations to follow. 

The philosophical roots of community education are found in the history of 
American educational, social, and political thought. Community education as a 
contemporary operational discipline or program, however, is generally seen as 
having begun in Flint, Michigan by C. S. Mott and Frank Manley. They believed 
that schools could play a broad role in a community's life and they succeeded in 
"opening up the schools" for academic, recreational and social purposes on a year 
round, extended day basis. Since the beginning of their work in the mid-1930s, 
the development of "community school" programs, and more recently "community edu- 
cation" programs, around the nation has been nurtured primarily by the C. S. Mott 
Foundation through: (a) its philosophical leadership and its financial support 
for national visitation and training programs in Flint; (b) the development of a 
network of university centers to serve regional training and community assistance 
purposes; and (c) the use of "seed money" grants to encourage communities to 
develop community school/community education programs. In addition to Foundation 
efforts, local programs also sometimes arose in various areas of the country out 
of the interaction between individual communities which had implemented community 
education and neighboring communities which observed their success and 
consequently adopted a similar program approach. 

B. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

Prior to the 1970s, the development of community education depended primarily 
upon the interaction of local communities with the C. S. Mott Foundation, the 
Flint, Michigan, Community Schools Program and regional university community 
education centers su, )arted by the Foundation. 
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As community education growtli <GOnt i nued into the earlv 1970s, the movement 
toward state programs or capacity-buildinq began in a few states through the 
formation of state CE associations, the funding of "state department community 
education centers" by the Mott Foundation, the self-generated interest of somp 
state departments, and/or the state development emphases of some of the univer- 
sity centers. 

The national community education picture changed significantly with the pass- 
age in 1974 of the Commjnity Schools Amendment to the Elementary .ind Secondary 
Education Act, which established community education for the first time as a fed- 
eral program. Under the Act, federal funds were made available on a competitive 
grant basis to SEAs and local educational agencies (LEAs) for planning, establish- 
ing, expanding, and operating community education programs. In addition, institu- 
tions of higher education could compete for funds to develop and deliver traininq 
in community education. The national attention and new funds that the fpderal 
program brought to community education also brought new people, new organizational 
interests, and new leadership forces. At the same time, an expanding cast of 
actors was evolving out of a natural growth in programs across the nation. As a 
consequence, pressures arose for concept definition or redefinition, new 
leadership configurations, and changes in developmental strategies, particularly 
at national and state levels. 

With the advent of the federal program came the emergence of the individual 
states as units of leadership and program development on a nationwide basis. In 
particular, the SEAs found themselves in a position to assume substantial respons- 
ibility for capacity-building and influence in the development of local programs. 
A major portion of the federal dollars was targeted for SEAs for state program 
and leadership development. Individual SEAs responded in various ways to the 
opportunity, but, in general, the result was that state-level strategies and SEA 
programs became the norm, rather than the exception, across the nation. 

Most state community education programs were initiated in the mid-1970s. Of 
the 38 SEA community education programs visited in this study, two-thirds began 
between 1974-77, coinciding with the time of the federal initiative in community 
education. Table 1 shows the number of programs initiated by year. Thirty-six 
of the 38 states which were visited, or 95%, had formally designated statewide CE 
programs within their SEAs. At these 36 SEAs, formal designation of a CE program 
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resulted from different acts; for example, when a CE Coordinator was appointed 
(10 states); when a CE Office was established (fl states); when the federal C'L 
grant was received (S states); when the State Plan was approved (5 states); an 
when state CE legislation was passed (5 states). 



Table 1 

Year of Initiation of State CE Programs 





State CE Programs 


Year 


Number 


Percent 


1965 


1 


3 


1966 


0 


0 


1967 


0 


0 


1968 


1 


3 


1969 


2 


5 


1970 


1 


3 


1971 


1 


3 


1972 


2 


5 


1973 


4 


10 


1974 


3 


8 


1975 


6 


16 


1976 


12 


31 


1977 


4 


10 


1978 


1 


3 


Total 


38 


100 



Local CE programs were found to be operating in most states even before state- 
level programs were initiated. Of the 38 states from which data were collected, 
33, or 37%, had local programs which pre-dated the statewide CE program. Their 
existence could have encouraged statewide developments. 

C. STATE CE PROGRAM GOALS 

In general, it can be said that the overall goal of the community education 
program in SEAs throughout the U.S is to develop statewide systems of community 
education. These statewide programs basically are designed to increase community 
education awareness and activity in the state; to develop and provide assistance 
to local community education programs; and to create a state capacity for provid- 
ing leadership for community education development. 

To determine the extent to which SEAs are including these general purposes in 
their programs, state CE coordinators were asked to rank six representative goals. 
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The most important goal, according to the 51 CE coordinators, was "to increase the 
genera! public's awareness of the community education concept. " Table ^, shows 
the program goals and their rankings for all six goals presented. 



Table 2 

CE Coordinator's Ranking of State CE Program Goals 



(N=51) 







Percent 


of Coordinators 


finals 


Ranks 


Mean 






9 
C 


0 


n 


C 


D 


Rank ing 




i 


i 


i 


i 


t 


t 


To 


Increase awareness of the general public 
to the CE concept 


30 


14 


22 




14 


4 




Improve quality of existing local projects 


14 


22 


31 


15 


12 


4 


3.02 


Expand the number of local projects 


?4 


21 


10 


10 


Ifi 


12 


3.04 


Develop interagency cooperation in state- 
level CE activities 


8 


26 


22 


26 


14 


4 


T.?4 


Develop state legislation on policy to 
support CE 


14 


4 


12 


12 


10 


48 


4.44 


Increase citizen participation in local 
CE efforts 


10 


8 


4 


IB 


33 


27 


4,44 



l=most important; 6=least important 



Other SEA staff outside the community education program in the 38 site visit 
states were also asked to.^ank these same goals (See Table 3). Here again the 
goal of "increasing the general public's awareness of the CE concept" was judged 
to be the most important goal. In fact, with only one exception, the relative 
importance of the six goals was similar to the ranking of the SI CE Coordinators, 
The exception was that the goal of "increasing citizen participation in local CE 
efforts" was judged to be the second most important goal according to SEA staff 
allied to the CE program. On the other hand, the CE Coordinators ludged this goal 
to be tied for the least important goal. It may be that the coordinators, 
although they want to increase awareness of and expand the CE proqram, think that 
the direction of the program should be controlled by professional educators. The 
other SEA staff, with less investment in and less identification with the CE pro- 
gram, may be more accepting of citizen participation. Another reason for this 
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difference is that some respondents may have considered citizen participation as 
meaning involvement in the management of a local program (perhaps by joining an 
advisory council). On the other hand, others may have interpreted citizen par- 
ticipation as meaning enrollment in CE activities. Thus, ambiguity of the goal 
statement may have contributed to the difference that was found in priority rank- 
ing. It is more important, however, to consider the other finding, i.e., the 
similarity in which the goal statements were prioritized by the two groups. This 
finding points to the fact that the CE concept and philosophy has to a large 
extent made significant inroads concerning CE priorities into the thinking of SEA 
administrators in general. 



Table 3 

SEA Administrator's Ranking of State CE Program Goals 



(N=192) 







Percent 


of Administrators 


Goals 


Ranks 


Mean 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Ranking 




% 




% 


% 


t 


t 




Increase awareness of the general public 
to the CE concept 


30 


20 


20 


14 


12 


4 


2.69 


Increase citizen participation in local 
CE efforts 


14 


18 


18 


20 


20 


n 


3.44 


Improve quality of existing local projects 


13 


15 


21 


20 


22 


9 


3.50 


Expand the number of local projects 


16 


15 


18 


17 


14 


20 


3.59 


Develop interagency cooperation in state- 
level CE activities 


7 


18 


15 


24 


19 


18 


3.81 


Develop state legislation or policy to 
support CE 


19 


15 


9 


5 


14 


39 


3.97 



l=most important, 6=least important 



D. ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

As a supplement to these rankings of goals and as a summary of state program 
highlights, the CE coordinators in the 38 SEAs visited were asked to describe the 
major accomplishments which occurred since the CE program was initiated in their 
state. The most frequently cited event was the establishment or expanson of a 
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state advisory council or commission. This response was given by IS, or 3^%, of 
the 38 coordinators interviewed. Thirteen coordinators rpporteH that state legis- 
lation supporting community education was a particularly important pvent, whil^ 
state funding for the C£ coordinator was cited by 11 coordinators. Table ^ shows 
the distribution of the most frequently cited events by all 38 coordinators. 



Table 4 

Major CE Events Since Initiation of State Programs 
(N^38) 



Events 


Number of 
Coordinators 


Events 


Number of 
Coord inators 


Advisory council/commission 


IS 


Federal funding received 


7 


Legislation supporting CE 
passed 


13 


CE unit assigned/trans- 
ferred into SEA 




State funding for CE 
coordinators 


11 


Mott Foundation funding 
received 




State CE association funded 


9 


Number of local CE programs 
i ncreased 


4 


CE coordinator assigned 


9 


Special model or pilot 
nroject e^t^iblish^d 


4 



In addition to major events over the long term, the 38 coordinators who were 
interviewed were also asked about their achievements during thp past year. The 
most freguently expressed achievement was the conduct or expansion of training and 
technical assistance services to local programs. This factor was cited by 16, nr 
42%, of the coordinators. Another achievement cited by approximately one Quarter 
of the coordinators was the establishment of new linkages with other agencies 
(e.g., Parks and Recreation). The establishment of more local CE programs was 
cited as an achievement by ni.ie, or 23% of the coordinators. The distribution of 
the most freguently cited accomplishments is shown in Table 5. 
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Table 5 

CE Program Achievements During Past Year as Cited by CE Coordinators 



\ 11- JO ) 

Achievements 


Number 

of ocAS 


Mcn 1 evemen Lb 


Number 
nf SEAs 


Conducted/expanded 
T/TA services to 
local programs 


15 


Org an i zed/ expanded 
State aavisory 
counci 1 


4 


New interagency 
1 inkages 


10 


Development of state 
1 eg 1 5 1 a L ion 


4 


Helped establish 
more local CE 
programs 


9 


State needs/resources 
assessment conducted 


/I 


Developed state plan 


6 


Widespread local 
awareness 


4 


Developed/val i dated 
model programs 
and special 
projects 

Developed resource 
funding guide 
and materials 


6 
5 


Increased state 
funds 

Support for CE 
from school 
boards and 
administration 


3 
3 



Coordinators were also asked their opinions or reasons for these accomplish- 
ments. Among the reasons given were support and interest of local education agen- 
cies (10 coordinators), support and commitment of other state and local agencies 
(10), awareness of the value of CE (8), and funding and proposal development (8). 

Information on setbacks, rather than accomplishments, was also obtained from 
CE coordinators. The most frequently cited setbacks were the slow development 
and growth of local CE programs (8 coordinators) and inadequate state funding for 
community education (7). Other setbacks included the failure to broaden the base 
of the advisory council (6) and the rigidity of local boards and superintendents 
(6). Four coordinators also cited the problem of legislation not being passed as 
a major setback. The distribution of these and other setbacks is shown in Table 
6. 
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Table 6 

CE Program Setbacks During Past Year as Cited by CE Coordinators 
(N^38) 





Number of 




Mumber of 


Setbacks 


SEAs 


Setbacks 


SEAs 


Slow development/growth of 




Legislation not passed 


4 


local programs 


8 










Position paper not 




Inadequate state funding 




del 1 vered 


3 


for CE 


7 










Lack of receptivity of 




Failure to broaden base of 




IHE 


3 


advi sory counci 1 


5 










Failure of bureaucracy to 




Rigidity of local boards and 




act/respond to local needs 


2 


superintendents 


6 







A number of reasons were cited for these setbacks* Eleven coordinators cited 
the fact that proposals were not funded and that funds were lacking to perform 
the activities that were desired. Organizational and bureaucratic problems and 
tight budgets were each cited by seven coordinators. Lack of local support was 
cited by six coordinators, while five coordinators cited lack of staff. It 
appears that the majority of cited setbacks can be directly or indirectly related 
to funding of program activities. 

Overall, the goals, accomplishments and setbacks appear to have clustered 
around three primary developmental themes: (1) general awareness; (2) local 
program development, and (3) state capacity-building. The logic of this 
developmer.tal process will be explored in greater detail in the context of the 
elements of the SEA community education systems. 

E. SEA COMMUNITY EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT SYSTEMS 

Since the 1970s have been a period of "state program development" with the 
developmental process having been most active at the end of the decade, a review 
of the progress of various individual program elements may be more insightful and 
useful in assessing the state programs than a summary of major accomplishments in 
so short a time. The extent and nature of community education programs within the 
51 SEAs varies considerably in terms of certain structural features as well as 
specific operations and staff activities. While state-level CE programs can be 
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described in various ways, SEA programs in the U.S. can be seen as including 12 
elements which can be used to describe commonalities and differences in state- 
level programming. 

The elements are as follows: 

9 State policy supporting community education; 

• Financial resource base for the state program level; 

• CE office/staff in the SEA; 

• Needs assessment processes; 

• State plan for community education; 

• Citizen participation; 

• Interagency cooperation within and outside of the SEA; 
9 Evaluation processes; 

0 Monitoring and reporting system; 

• Information dissemination; 

• Training, technical assistance and funding provided to local 
programs; and 

• Local community education programs and potential programs being 
served and/or to be served by the SEA. 

These 12 elements can be seen as forming three clusters. The first three ele- 
ments can be used to describe the extent and basis of state commitment to 
community education . The next six relate to the translation of that commitment 
into state-level program operations and are mainly internal to the SEA. The 
final three elements deal with the ultimate target and purpose of the state 
program, local programs and the delivery of state-level assistance and informa - 
tion dissemination to local communities . 

Chapter 4 will focus upon data about state commitment, Chapter S on state- 
level operations, and Chapter 6 on state-level assistance and local program 
development. In these chapters, a wide range of data will be reported with the 
SEA Activity Questionnaire, completed by all 51 coordinators, as the primary 
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source of information. That information was supplemented by information qathpred 
in site visits to 38 SEAs during which interviews with CE coordinators, other SEA 
staff, and representatives of cooperating statewide agencies were held. 



CHAPTER 4 



STATE-LEVEL COMMITMENT TO COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

A. INTRODUCTION 

A state's commitment to community education can be describerl in several ways. 
Certainly, a comprehensive study of commitment in the state would have to include 
data about the philosophies and operational behaviors of state-level organizations 
and leaders beyond the parameters of this investigation. However, a "sense" of 
state commitment and, in particular, SEA commitment can be obtained from the data 
collected. For purposes of this study, state commitment will be described in 
terms of three state program elements: 

t State policy supporting community education; 

• Financial resource base of the state program; and 

t CE office/staff within the SEA. 

State policy evidence was examined in three areas: legislation, state board 
of education support, and administrative support. The financial resource base was 
examined in terms of the sources of state program funding and relative percentages 
of support from the various sources. The CE office/staff element was examined in 
terms of the existence and location of a CE office, the availability of staff 
positions and time, and the level of training/professional development of CE 
coordinators /staff. 

B. SEA POLICY EVIDENCE 

1 . State Legislation 

In 1969, the State of Michigan passed legislation supporting state funding 
for local and state CE programs. That legislation was renewed in 1979 and 
provided for the funding of two-thirds of the basic salary of full-time local 
community educators, directors or coordinators in local districts, not to exceed 
$15,000 per director and a maximum of 15 positions per district* Additional 
funds, up to 25% of an appropriation, can be obtained by school districts which 
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have not "received state school and apportionments for a community school program 
for three consecutive years prior to the year in which an application is 
submitted" to fund their programs. 

Community education legislation in Iowa established a state advisory council 
and a state coordinator position. Additionally, the legislation sets definitions 
and requirements concerning local programs and allows local districts to utilize 
"a $.13 M2 or ,05 mil. levy." Transportation services for districts wprp allowed 
to provide use of buses for non-school purposes. 

In Texas, local districts that have achieved a level of community education 
services prescribed by the Texas Education Agency are eligible to "be reimbursed 
for supervisory costs from state funds." That legislative program also allows 
the use of adult education funds for "pilot programs to demonstrate the effective- 
ness of the community education concept." 

In Minnesota, the state will pay $,7S per capita to districts operating com- 
munity schools in compliance with state board rules, and which have levied $1 per 
capita for community services; and also allows local districts to levy up to $2.^0 
per capita for community services after it has filed a certificate of compliance 
with the Commissioner of Education stating that a meeting has been held between 
the governing boards of the county or city and the school district. 

The Maryland community education legislation allows funding for community 
school programs not to exceed one-half of the salary of the community school 
director or $6,000 per year and for provision for training and technical assist- 
ance. "Local school boards may acquire, own, maintain and dispose of, jointly 
with other government bodies, real and personal property for use in community 
schools." 



These five contrasting approaches to developing state legislation are somewhat 
representative of the SO states and the District of Columbia. 



As shown in Table 7, of the 51 SEAs, ?5 had state legislation supporting com- 
munity education. Of these 25, 10 states had legislation which included state 
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funding for local programs (Alaska, Florida, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas, and Utali); one other state had funding 
legislation but apparently did not provide funds to local programs during the 
period of data collection. The other 14 states had only permissive legislation 
which allowed local programs to expend monies for activities that might be defined 
as CE. The 26 remaining SEAs had no state legislation relative to community edu- 
cation. Thus, more states had designated CE programs than had CE state legisla- 
tion. It can be concluded that some state CE programs consisted only of efforts 
supported by the federal CEP funded grants and very limited SEA budget support. 



Table 7 

State Community Education Legislation 



Type of Legislation 


States 


Number 


Percent 


States with Legislation 


25 


49 


Permissive legislation 


14 


27 


Funding legislation 


1 1 


22 


States with No Legislation 


26 


51 


Total 


51 


100 



Although the development of state legislation for community education has been 
limited, a number of states passed legislation in the late 1960s or early 1970$ 
and then revised or expanded such legislation later in the decade of the 1970s. 
The distribution by year of initial state legislation and year of most recent 
state legislation is shown in Table 8. Most initial legislation was passed 
between 1973 and 1978- Most recent legislation was passed between 1976 and 1979, 
Twelve states reported that legislation was currently being planned and/or 
developed. Of these, 5 states reported that legislation had been drafted and was 
before a committee; 3 states reported that legislation had been drafted and was 
under review; and 4 states reported that legislation was currently being drafted. 
It was apparent that states viewed state legislation as a useful strategy for 
developing community education programs. 




Table 8 

State Legislation Milestories 



(N = 25) 



Most Recent 
Year 


States 


Initial Legislation 


Recent Legislation 


Number 


Percent* 


Number 


Percent* 


Before 1969 


1 


4 


1 


4 


1969 


1 


4 


0 


0 


1970 


2 


9 


0 


0 


1971 


1 


4 


0 


0 


1972 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1973 


3 


13 


2 


9 


1974 


2 


9 


1 


4 


1975 


2 




U 


U 


1976 


3 


13 


3 


13 


1977 


4 


17 


3 


13 


1978 


3 


13 


6 


26 


1979 


1 


4 


5 


22 


1980 


0 


0 


2 


9 


Total 


23** J 


100 


23** 


100 


*Percentages in tables in 


report may 


not tota' 


100% 



due to rounding 
**Two SEAs did not respond to this item 

Who participated in the development of legislation was also explored. Of 34 
states reporting, the state advisory councils in only 10 states had been involved 
in developing state legislation during the past year. Similarly, only 13 of 51 
states (25%) reported that state CE staff had been involved in drafting state 
legislation during the past year. These data must, of course, be viewed within 
the context that some states already had existing legislation and involvement of 
the advisory councils and CE staffs was unnecessary. 

2. State Board of Education Support 

In addition to the passage of formal legislation, the support of the State 
Board of Education was a significant factor in ths -official acceptance of the CE 
concept in a state. A formal Board of Education resolution supporting CE existed 
in 25 states in 1980. Thus, approximately half of the states received this type 
of support. (See variety of sample resolutions in Exhibits 1-6 in Appendix.) The 
year that Board of Education support was received is shown in Table 9. Only 16 of 
the 25 states in which a resolution of support was received provided data on the 
year that this approval was obtained. Of those responding, resolutions of 
approval were generally obtained in the second half of the 1970s, although the 
distribution was fairly evenly spread over the decade. 
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Table 9 

Year of Approval of State Board of Education 
Resolution Supporting CE 



Year 


States 


Number 


Percent 


Before 1-972 


1 


6 


1972 


1 


6 


1973 


0 


0 


1974 


1 


6 


1975 


4 


25 


1975 


1 


6 


1977 


3 


19 


1978 


-* 


6 


1979 


2 


13 


1980 




13 


Total 


16 


100 



Another indication of support for CE was the presence of a supportive SEA 
position paper. Of 51 SEAs, 22 had signed supportive position papers, while 29 
did not, A related finding was that 17 of the 38 CE coordinators which were 
visited in this study indicated that lack of support of the state educational 
administration was likely to be a major problem to the CE program; 10 indicated 
it was a likely minor problem; while 12 indicated it would be no problem at all 
in the development of community education over the next ten years. 

J . Administrative Support for CE 

SEA staff members outside the CE office were also interviewed (192 in 38 
states) to determine their relationship to the CE program and their perception of 
the program. Regarding administrative support for the CE program, 48% of those 
administrators interviewed indicated that absence of a supportive state education 
administration was a likely major problem for the future development of the state 
CE program; 21% said it was a likely minor problem; and 31% said it was likely to 
be no problem at all. Similarly, these same administrators were asked about the 
impact of the CE state office on the extent to which SEA policies changed to 
support CE. It was found that 25% of the administrators felt that the CE office 
had a major impact, 55% said it had some impact, and 20% said it had no impact. 
Perceived impact and relative support are both relevant to the development and 
maintenance of other important forms of support, i.e., financial resources 
supporting CE activities. 
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C. FINANCIAL RESOURCE BASE 



The CE programs operating in the SEAs received their financial support from 
four different sources: the SEA, other state agencies, private foundations and 
the Federal government. Table 10 shows the funding sources for state CE office 
activities for the 1979-80 program year as well as expected sources for 1980-81. 
A significant number (35) of the CE programs received funding from the SEA in 
1979-80; 27 of the CE programs received federal CE grants and two SEAs had 
extensions of previous federal grants for a total of 2^; and 21, almost half, 
received private foundation funds, A small number of programs received funding 
from other state agencies, other federal grants, and from miscellaneous sources 
in 1979. 

Expectations for the 1980-81 program year funding were proportionally 
similar. The percentage of states expecting federal CE grants for office 
activities increased from 29 to 35; the percentage of states receiving other 
federal grants increased from 9 to 13; and the percentage of states receiving 
private foundation grants increased from 21 to 24. 



Table 10 

Sources of Funding for State CE Office Activities 



Funding Sources 


Stal 


:es 


1979 


-80 


Projections 
for 1980-81 


Number 


Percent* 


Number 


Percent* 


SEA • 


35 


69 


34 


67 


Federal CE grant 


29 


57 


35 


69 


Private foundation grant 


21 


41 


24 


47 


Other federal grant 


9 


18 


13 


25 


Other state agencies 


6 


12 


7 


14 


Other 


2 


4 


2 


4 



^Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 



1 . Sources of Funding for 1980 

The sources of funding for the state CE coordinator position were gathered 
only from the 38 SEAs visited in the study. The data from those visits indicated 
that the largest percentage of state coordinators were supported by state funds 
(47%). Another 39% were supported by federal funding, while 10% were supported 



by a combination of state and federal monies. Five percent were supported by an 
"other category" which turned out to be private foundation funds. Although the 
table shows a total of 39, it should be noted that the data in Table 11 werp 
collected from 38 SEAs . The reason for this occurrence is that one state 
(Kentucky) used state and private foundation ("other") funds to support the CE 
coordinator position. 



Table 11 

Sources of Funding for State CE Coordinator Position 
(N=38) 



Source 


Stal 


bes 


Number 


Percent* 


State 
Federal 

State/federal combined 
Other 


18 
15 
4 
2 


47 
3Q 
10 
5 



*One state had dual source of funding: state and 
other sources. 



2 . Federal Funding for CE 

The CEP within the U.S. Department of Education provided SEAs with $fi,09S,8?0 
in federal grants during its first four years of operation ($l,S64,onO ^ach year 
for the first three years and $1,403,320 in 1979-80). This amounted to approxi- 
mately 44% of the total four-year federal appropriation for CE of $13,849,^00. 
The remaining $7,753,680 was distributed to LEAs (to be discussed in detail in 
Chapter 7) in the amount of $6,095,820 and to IHEs in the amount of $1,^^57,860. 

During the four-year period 1976-1979, 42 SEAs received a federal HE grant 
for from one to four years duration. Nine states were never funded. Since 
federal funds were limited and the grant-makinq process provided by the Communitv 
Schools Act of 1974 was based on a competitive d iscretionarv process, the number 
and name of SEAs funded varied each year. Of these 42 states, various combina- 
tions of 32 were funded in 1976, 33 in 1977, 32 in 1978 and 27 in 1979. Moreover, 
six states were funded for only one year; another six were funded for two years; 
14 were funded for three years; and 16 states received funding for all four years 
(See Table 12 for the exact list of states, with the year(s) funded in 
parentheses) . 
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Table 12 

Federal Funding History by State 



Never Funded (9 States) 


Two Years (5 States) 


hour Years \ lo jiatesj 


Delaware 


District of Columbia (2&3) 


Al abama 


Kansas 


Maine (1&3) 


A I asK a 


Mississippi 


Massachusetts (2&4) 


Arizona 


Missouri 


Michigan (1&4) 


Col orado 


Nebraska 


Montana (3&4) 


r 1 or 1 da 


New Mexico 


Minnesota (1&2) 


I daho 


South Dakota 




Illinois 


Texas 


Three Years (14 States) 


Kentucky 


Wyoming 


Arkansas (1-2-4) 


New Hampshire 


California (1-2-3) 


New Jersey 


One Year (5 States) 


Indiana (1-2-4) 


New York 


Connecticut (3) 


Iowa (1-2-4) 


Oh i 0 


Georgia (3) 


Louisanna (1-2-3) 


uregon 


Hawaii (3) 


Maryland (1-2-3) 


South Caronna 


North Dakota (1) 


North Carol ina (2-3-4) 


Tennessee 


Vermont (1) 


Oklahoma (2-3-4) 


Wisconsin 


Washington (1) 


Pennsylvania (2-3-4) 




rn--.u 1 ^ 0 A \ 

Utah [ 






West Virginia (2-3-4) 






Virginia (1-2-3) 






Rhode Island (1-2-3) 






Nevada (1-2-3) 





Code : Year 1 - 1975 

2 - 1977 
3-1978 

4 - 1979 



Prior funding, or funding of two or more years, appeared to be a character- 
istic of those SEAs funded in 1979. Only three of those 27 SEAs were funded for 
less than three years and over half received their fourth grant in a row in 1979. 
Table 13 also shows that over a fourth (15) of all SEAs were funded less than two 
times in these four years. 



Table 13 

Number of Years Funded by 1979 Funding Status 



1979 
Funding 


N 


umber of Years Fundec 




Total 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Funded 
Not Funded 


0 
9 


0 
6 


3 
3 


8 
6 


15 
0 


27 
24 


Total 


9 


6 


5 


14 


16 


51 



The states included in each of the five geographical areas designated for 
this study are shown in Table 14. Table 15 shows the number of region and number 
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of years of funding. Small but probably unimportant differences occurred across 
regions. 



Table 14 
List of States By Five Regions 



Region 1 


Region Z 


Region 3 


Region 4 


Region S 


Maine 


Kentucky 


Indi ana 


Kansas 


Nevada 


Vermont 


Tennessee 


Illinois 


Okl ahoma 


Cal i forn i a 


Npw Hamn^hirp 


North Carol ina 


Mi ssour i 


Texas 


Oregon 


Massachusetts 


South Carol ina 


Nebraska 


New Mexico 


Idaho 


Rhode Island 


Georgia 


North Dakota 


Colorado 


Wyoming 


Connecticut 


Al abama 


South Dakota 


Arizona 


Montana 


New York 


Mississippi 


Minnesota 


Utah 


Washington 


Pennsylvania 


Arkansas 


Wisconsin 




Alaska 


Mary 1 and 


Louisiana 


Michigan 




Hawai i 


Delaware 


Florida 


Iowa 






New Jersey 










Virginia 










West Virginia 










Ohio 










District of Columbia 











Table 15 
Regional Funding History 



Region 


IN 


umber and (Percent) o" 


F Years Funded 


Total 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


1 (5.7) 
1 (10) 
3 (30) 
3 (42.9) 
1 (11.1) 


2 (13.3) 
1 (10) 

1 (10) 
0 (0) 

2 (22.2) 


3 (20) 
0 (0) 
2 (20) 

0 (0) 

1 (11.1) 


5 (33.3) 
3 r30) 
2 )) 
2 (^8.6) 
2 (22.2) 


4 (26.7) 

5 (50) 
2 (20) 

2 (28.6) 

3 (33.3) 


15 (29) 
10 (20) 
10 (20) 
7 (14) 
9 (18) 


Total 


9 (17.5) 


5 (11.8) 


6 (11.8) 


14 (27.5) 


16 (31.4) 151 (100) 



In addition to geographic region, the funding history of SEAs by the CEP was 
examined in terms of state population, using 1970 census figures. Table 16 
reveals that about one-fourth of the 28 small states were never funded and that 
small states were slightly less likely to be funded than the other states. 
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Table 16 
State Size and Funding History 



State Size in Total Population 


Number of Years 


Funded 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Total 


Small (up to 3 million persons) 


7 


3 


4 


7 


7 


28 


Medium (3-6 mi 1 1 ion) 


1 


3 


1 


5 


4 


14 


Large (above 6 million) 


1 


0 


1 


2 


5 


9 


Total 


9 


6 




14 


16 


51 



State and federal funding was seen as a significant factor in the success of 
the community education program. As shown in Table 17, 63% of the state CE 
coordinators interviewed saw the lack of availability of federal and state 
funding for CE activities as a likely major problem in the future; another 32% 
saw this as a likely minor prob 2m. Only two, or 5%, saw funding as no problem 
at all for the future. Funding for future CE development, in contrast to admin- 
istrative support, was seen as more problematic by CE coordinators* 



Table 17 

Degree to Which Lack of Funding for CE Activities 
is Perceived as a Problem by State CE Coordinators 



Extent of Problem 


State Coordinators 


Number 


Percent 


Major problem 


24 


63 


Minor problem 


12 


32 


No problem 


2 


5 


Total 


38 


100 



0. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

The location of a CE program within the SEA is important to the coordinator's 
access to resources, decision-makers, and LEA<;, This section provides a capsuled 
view of organizational structures of state CE programs- 

1 . Organization Scheme for CE 

Based on site visits to 38 states, it was learned that the community education 
program was most often situated within the adult education division of the SEA* 
As shown on Table 18, 16 of the 38 SEAs visited grouped community education with 
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the adult education program; another eight placed CE within the division of cur- 
riculum and instruction; and five placed CE with administrative services. One 
state, however, placed the CE program outside the SEA. In North Dakota, the pro- 
gram was administered by North Dakota State University. 



Table 18 
Location of CE Office in SEA 



Di vis ion 



SEAs 



Number 



Percent 
T8~ 



Adult and community education 

Adult education 

Curriculum and instruction-^ 

Administrative services 

Community col leges 

Community/school services 

Special projects 

Other SEA division 

Non-SEA agency 



T" 
9 
8 
5 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 



24 
21 
13 
5 
3 
3 
11 

3_ 

100 



Total 



38 



The CE administrator's official title also varied across the states. The 
titles are shown in Table 19. Over half of those visited designated the CE leader 
as a coordinator or director. Most of the balance held lower level positions and 
were designated as CE consultants or specialists. The remainder fell into a 
variety of other categories. 



Table 19 

CE Administrator's Official Title 





Admin istrators 


Title 


Number 


Percent 


CE coordinator/director 


21 


55 


CE consultant/specialist 


12 


32 


CE assistant supervisor 


1 


3 


Adult and community education 






coord inator 


1 


3 


Education program specialist 


1 


3 


Other 


2 


5 


Total 


38 


100 



Most (71%) of the CE administrators were supervised within the SEA by a unit 
director, chief, or coordinator. Twenty-six percent, however, reported to higher 
level administrators, either an assistant, associate, or deputy superintendent. 
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Given the difference in the organizational structure with respect to the CE 
program, SEA administrators were asked about the impact of the CE office on var- 
ious policy areas. A majority of respondents indicated that the CE office had 
"some" impact on each area. Importantly, about one-quarter to one-third of the 
respondents indicated that the CE office had "a lot" of impact. These data are 
shown in Table 20. 

While 95% of other SEA administrators in this study indicated that the CE 
office had "a lot" or "some" impact on the integration of the CE concept with 
other SEA activities, the 1978 national CE evaluation indicated that only 46% of 
the SEA project directors felt that CE concepts had been integrated with other 
SEA acti vi t ies Although the 1978 study did not ask respondents to indicate 
a degree of impact, percentages of CE project directors indicating an impact on 
the following policy areas in 1978 were: 

t CE concept integrated with other SEA activities (46%) 

• SEA policies changed to support CE (31%) 

• Resources shared between CE and other SEA offices (23%) 

• More resources devoted to CE (19%) 

The above percentages should be compared with the percentages presented in 
Table 20 below. 



Table 20 

Impact of the CE Office as Perceived by Other SEA Administrators 
(N=187) 



Pol icy Area 




Extent 


of Impact 






A Lot 


Some 


None 


Total 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


CE concept integrated with 


















other SEA activities 


43 


23 


134 


12 


10 


5 


■ 187 


100 


SEA policies changed to 


















support CE 


46 


25 


99 


55 


37 


20 


182 


100 


Resources shared between CE 


















and other SEA offices 


58 


31 


96 


52 


31 


17 


185 


100 


More resources devoted to CE 


66 


38 


73 


41 


37 


21 


176 


100 



1/An Evaluation of the Cominunity Education Program, The Technical Supplement, 
Washington, O.C.: Government Printing Office, 1978, p. 103. 
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2. Role of CE Coordinator and Staff 



A primary purpose of this study was to determine the common elements of 
statewide CE programs. Therefore, CE coordinators were asked in all SI SEAs to 
indicate their activities during the 1979-80 year. Table 21 shows the activities 
in which the CE coordinator and staff were engaged during the year. The table 
also shows a ranking of the most important activities as indicated by CE 
coordinators. Training and technical assistance appeared to be the activity in 
which the most CE coordinators and staff members were engaged. Forty-six of the 
coordinators indicated they and/or their staffs were involved in identifying state 
CE training resources ' and in providing technical assistance to established CE 
projects. Forty-four were involved in providing technical assistance to new 
projects; 43 met with other state agency personnel to coordinate activities at 
local levels; 42 made presentations to local groups on the CE concept; 3^ provided 
assistance to local advisory groups; and 38 provided training workshops for LEA 
personnel. The staff of one state, Alaska, conducted all 20 of the listed activi- 
ties- When asked which activities were most important toward the development of 
a statewide CE svstem, providing assistance to new and to established projects 
were ranked first and second, respectively,' and developing or modifying a 
statewide CE plan was ranked third. 

Seventy-five percent of the SEAs in this study reported they had conducted 
training workshops and, in fact, ranked this activity as their fifth most 
important function. On the other hand, 25 of 26 SEAs in the 1978 study reported 
that they had conducted at least one training workshop. Another interesting com- 
parison between the 1978 study and this study is that all SEA community education 
staff members in 1978 reported providing technical assistance/consultation to 
LEAs, while only 88% of the 1980 SEA community education staff reported they had 
provided technical assistance/consultation to new and established LEA projects. 

It appeared that many of these activities were "staff/activity intensive;" 
therefore, differences in the number of activities performed by large (FTE 
greater than 1.5) and small (FTE = 1.5 or less) state CE staffs were examined. 
Offices with large staffs were more likely to perform all activities than were 
offices with small staffs. Significant differences between large and small staffs 
were particularly likely to occur for those activities which were performed most 
frequently by large staffs (see Table 22). 

• i •} 
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Table 21 

Activities Conducted by State CE Staff 



(N=51) 



Activity 


SEAS 




Ranking in 
Tmoortance 


Number 


Percent 


1.. 


Provided TA to established projects 


46 


90 




2 


2. 


Identified training resources 


46 


90 




15.5 


3. 


Provided TA to new projects 


44 


86 




1 


4. 


Met with other state agency personnel 


43 


84 




5 




to coordinate activities at local levels 










5. 


Made presentations to local groups on 


42 


82 




in 




the CE concept 










o . 


Provided TA to local advisory councils 


39 


76 




15.5 


7. 


Conducted training workshops for grnup: 


38 


75 




5 




of LEA personnel 










8. 


Coordinated regional meetings concern- 


38 


75 




7 




ina CF within thp <;tfitp 










9. 


Developed information packets for dis- 


37 


73 




13 




tribution 










10. 


Assessed local community needs for T/TA 


36 


71 




13 


1 1 . 


Met with state CE Advisory Council 


35 


69 




5 


12- 


Developed or modified a statewide CE 


33 


65 




3 




p 1 an 










13. 


Developed a volunteer cprps of CE 


26 


51 




13 




workers 










14. 


Published a newsletter of state CE 


26 


51 




18.5 




activities 










15. 


Developed a model program for replica- 


22 


43 




8 




tion by LEA'S 










16. 


Trained other agency personnel to pro- 


22 


43 




10 




vide CE TA 










17. 


Established a clearing house of CE 


22 


43 




20 




i nformation 










18. 


Developed manuals for local CE 


20 


3Q 




18.5 




d irectors 










19. 


Worked to establish CE courses and 


19 


37 




17 




degrees in IHE's 










20. 


Drafted state legislation supporting 


13 


25 




10 




CE 
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Table 22 

Activities By Large and Small CE Staffs 
(FTE Greater Than 1.5 vs. 1.5 or Less)* 







Large 


Smal 1 


Percent of 1 




Act i V i ty 


Staff 


Staff 


Difference 






Percent 


Percent 




1 


Provided TA to established projects 


100.0 


79.2 


20.8 


2. 


Identified training resources 


100.0 


79.2 


20.8 


3. 


Provided TA to new projects 


96.3 


75.0 


21.3 


4. 


Met with other state agency 


96.3 


70.8 


25.5 




oersonnel to coordinate 










activities at local levels 




62.5 


27.5 


5. 


Made presentations to local groups 


100.0 




on the CE concept 




66.7 


18.5 


6 


Provided TA to local advisory 


85.2 




rounr i 1 s 






30.6 


7 


rnnrlnrfArl frflininn WnrkshODS for 


88.9 


58.3 




around nf LEA oersonnel 

VJ 1 ^ \^ • W ^ «1 ^ 1 ^ Pill 4 




58.3 


30.6 




Coordinated reaional meetinos con- 


83.9 




rprnina PF within thp state 






26.9 


9. 


Developed information packets for 


85.2 


58.3 




di<;trihijtion 








10. 


Assessed local community needs for 


88.9 


50.0 


38.9 




T /TA 




58.3 


19.5 


1 1 


MpI" wnfh Qf^^fp PF Arivi^Drv Pounril 


77.8 


1 c • 


np\/p1nnprl nr mnrli"FiPrl ^tflfPwidP 


74. 1 


54.2 


19.9 




CF D 1 an 






33.4 


1 


npvplnnpfl r voluntppr COros of CE 


66.7 


33.3 




work er s 








14. 


Published a newsletter of state CE 


51.9 


50.0 


1 .9 




ac t i V i t i es 




1 




1 5 


Develooed a model oroaram for reo- 


48. 1 


37.5 


10.6 




1 icat ion by LEA ' s 










Trained other aaencv oersonnel to 


59.3 


25.0 


34.3 




Drovide CE/TA 








17. 


Established a clearinghouse of CE 


44.4 


41 .7 


2.7 




i nf ormat i on 

1 1 i 1 1 III 1 1 1 








18. 


Developed manuals for local CE 


55.6 


20.8 


34.8 




directors 








19. 


Worked to establish CE courses and 


51 .9 


20.8 


31 .1 




degrees in IHEs 






16.6 


20. 


Drafted state legislation support- 


33.3 


16.7 




ing CE 


1 







*N = 27 and 24, respectively 



The smallest percentages of differences between large and small staffs 
occurred in two of the activities dealing with information dissemination; estab- 
lished a clearinghouse of community education (2.7%); and published a newsletter 
of state community education activities (1.9%). Half or less of the 51 SEAs con- 
ducted these two activities. Even though there were differences between large and 
small staffs, as previously described, the percentage of SEAs with small staffs 
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performing a particular activity in the list in Table 22 decreased in much the 
same direction as SEAs with large staffs. 

E. . STAFFlr^G 

The relative success of any program is related to the quantity and quality of 
staff members responsible for its activities. Thus, program staffing was a major 
concern of this evaluation. 

1 . C E Coordinator 

In 1974, during the development of the Community Schools Act, there were nine 
SEAs with a CE coordinator designated. That number increased to 15 the next year 
and by 1977 had increased by over 250% to 33. At the time of this survey in the 
Spring of 1980, all 51 SEAs had designated a CE coordinator. In 34, or 57%, of 
the state education agencies, the CE coordinator was a full-time position. The 
17 part-time coordinators spent, on the average, 20% of their time on community 
education, 38% of their time on adult basic education, 7% on adult/continuing 
education^ and 34% on other responsibilities. Finally, in a few states (Delaware, 
Kansas, South Dakota, Vermont, and Wyoming), the part-time coordinator had very 
limited responsibility for community education. 

Not surprisingly, those states which had full-time coordinators differed 
dramatically in their CE resources and activities from those which did not. 
States with full-time coordinators were more likely to have a federal CE grant, 
were more likely to have state funding from the SEA, and were more likely to have 
foundation grants, but were less likely to have other federal grants (see Table 
23). 



Table 4-23 
Sources of Funding for CE Offices 



SOURCE 


Full-time Coordinators 


Part-time Coordinators 


Number 


Percent* 


Number 


Percent 


Federal CE grant 


26 


76.5 


3 


17.6 


State SEA funding 


27 


79.4 


9 


52.9 


Foundation grant 


19 


55.9 


2 


11.8 


Other federal grant 


3 


8.8 


6 


35.3 



*Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 



In terms of activities, states with full-time coordinators were more likply 
to conduct formal or informal needs assessments (^1% vs. 58%), were more likely 
to have a statewide advisory council (825^ vs. 35%), and were more likely to 
provide or support others in providing training and technical assistance to loral 
programs (100% vs. 71%). 



2. Number of Staff Members 



During 1980, there were 137 professional staff and 74 clerical staff working 
in SEA community education offices. Also, the number of full-time equivalents for 
professional staff was 69 and 36 for clerical staff. Mo<;t states had one full- 
time professional staff member (the coordinator) and one full-time clerical staff 
person. The number of staff members did vary across the SEAs. Massachusetts had 
a total of 30 part-time regional CE personnel for a full-time equivalent of seven 
individuals. Utah's staff also had a full-time equivalent of seven individuals, 
while New York had 17 professionals and Florida reoorted ten individuals working 
in other roles. These numbers raised the means shown in Table 24, thus making the 
medians and modes more accurate indicators of staff size. 



Table 24 

Number of CE Office Staff Members 



Type of Staff Members 


Number of Staff Members 


Number of Full-time 
Equivalency 


Mean 


Mdn 


Mode 


Range 


Mean 


Mdn 


Mode 


Range 


Professional 

Clerical 

Other 


2.7 
1.5 
0.5 


1 .3 
1.0 
0.1 


1.0 
1.0 
0.0 


17.0 
15.0 
10.0 


1.4 
0.7 
0.1 


1 .0 
0.5 
0.0 


1.0 
1.0 
0.0 


5.0 
2:0 
1.5 


Total 


4.6 


2.3 


2.0 


30.0 


2.1 


1.8 


1."^ 


7.0 



3. Staff Development 




Staff development in the form of training and technical assistance is 
extremely important to the CE state office. Table 2S shows the number and percent 
of state CE offices which received training from various sources. Forty-five of 
the 51 CE offices received training from Ball State University, which was funded 
by the federal CEP to provide training to SEAs during the 1979-80 program year. 
Additionally, over half of the state offices have received training from other IHE 
CE centers^ the national CE Association, and SEA training programs. Between one- 
third and one-half of the state offices received training from state CE associa- 
tions, other state agency programs, and private training programs. 
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Table ?5 

Training Sources for State CE Offices 



(N=51) 



Source 


State CE 


Officers 


Number 


Percent 


Ball State University 


45 


S8 


IHE C- centers 


30 


5n 


National CE Association 


2q 


57 


SEA training programs 


?7 


53 


State CE Association 


7A 


47 


Other state agency programs 


18 


35 


Private training programs 


17 


33 



Table 26 shows the type of training and technical assistance (T/TA) received 
by state personnel from the above sources- The most frequently received T/TA was 
in the provision of technical assistance skills. Other areas in which T/TA was 
frequently received were in program planning and evaluation, interagency coopera- 
tion, citizen participation, CE philosophy and process, and program manaqp^ment 
techniques. 



Table 26 

Type of T/TA Received by State CE Offices 



(N=38) 



Type of T/TA Received 


Number of Means of Assistance ' 


Personal 


Tel ephone 


iWorkshop 


Mail 


Total 


1. Technical assistance skills 


22 


7 


39 


10 


42 


2. Materials development 


11 


fi 


13 


7 


18 


3. Interagency coordination 


18 


8 


?9 


11 


34 


4. Citizen participation 


16 


5 


30 


7 


33 


5. Financial and human resource 












devel opment 


8 


2 


14 


3 


16 


6. Program planning and 












eval uation 


15 


6 


34 


8 


38 


7. Program management techniques 


12 


2 


25 


4 


29 


8. CE philosophy and process 


14 


5 


25 


7 


31 


9. Formula grant administration 


5 


4 


7 




11 


10. Needs assessment 


11 


5 


18 


5 


24 



As reported by CE coordinators in the SEA Activity Questionnaire, the most 
useful types of T/TA which were received were in the areas of program planning 
and needs assessment. The data show that 39% and 38%, respectively, of the 
coordinators said that T/TA in these two- areas was very useful. In addition, T/TA 
in formula grant administration and citizen participation were cited as very use- 
ful by 36% and 33%, respectively, of CE coordinators. These data are shown in 
Table 27. 
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Forty-five (88%) SEA community education personnel received training from Ball 
State University and 30 (S0%) from other colleges/universities during the 1^79-80 
fiscal year. In contrast, the 1978 study discovered that 25 (96% of those sur- 
veyed) community education personnel received training from Texas A&M University, 
the USOE-funded IHE for 1977-78, and 17 (65%) received training t rom other 

colleges/universities. The most useful training as identified by SEA personnel 

2/ 

in both national CE evaluation studies was as follows:- 



1978 Study 

• Acquisition of CE materials 

0 Advisory council organization 

• Interagency cooperation 

• General methods in teaching 



1980 Study 

• Program planning 

• Needs assessment 

9 Grant administration 

• Citizen participation 



It appears that in 1977-78, SEA community education personnel were concerned with 
conceptual skills; however, personnel in 1980 valued technical skills necessary 
to assist LEAs- 



Table 27 

Perceived Usefulness of T/TA Received by State CE Offices 







Useful ness 














Total 






Very 




Not 


No 


No. of 




Type of T/TA Received 


Useful 


Useful 


Useful 


Response 


States 


1 . 


Technical assistance skills 


29% 


60% 


7% 


5% 


42 


2. 


Materials development 


22% 


51% 


11% 


6% 


18 


3. 


Interagency coordination 


24% 


68% 


6% 


3% 


34 


4. 


Citizen participation 


33% 


55% 


9% 


3% 


33 


5. 


Financial and human resource 














development 


0% 


75% 


19% 


6% 


15 


6. 


Program planning and 










38 




eval uation 


39% 


50% 


8% 


3% 


7. 


Program management techniques 


23% 


59% 


7% 


7% 


29 


8. 


CE philosophy and process 


26% 


61% 


10% 


3% 


31 


9. 


Formula grant administration 


36% 


55% 


9% 


0% 


11 


10. 


Needs assessment 


38% 


46% 


13% 


4% 


24 




2/lbid. p. 90. 
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In addition to receiving training and technical assistance, an important 
aspect of the state CE staff responsibilities was to transfer the knowledge gained 
to local programs. Nearly all of the coordinators (34 of 38) interviewed during 
the site visits reported that T/TA was, in fact, provided to local programs in 
areas which the state staff was trained. Table 23 shows the areas in which T/TA 
was received hy state staff members and in turn provided by state staff to local 
programs. Most frequent of these areas were evaluation, needs assessment, and 
planning. 



Table ?8 

Areas of T/TA Receiv,ed by State Staff and Then 
Provided to Local Programs 



(N=33) 



Type of T/TA 


Number 


1. Evaluation 


10 


2. Needs assessment 


9 


3. Planning 


8 


4. Interagency cooperation 


7 


5 . Adv i scry counc i 1 s 


6 


6. Citizen participation 


6 


7. Funding and proposal development 


S 


8. Integration of CE with K-12 


3 


9. Management training 


2 


10. Staff development 


1 


1 1 . Consul t i ng skills 


1 


12. Other 


4 



In addition, a sm^ll number of new activities were attributed by CE coordina- 
tors to the T/TA received. These activities are shown in Table 29. Five 
coordinators each stated that activities concerning cooperation with other 
agencies and integration with the regular K-12 program were attributable to the 
T/TA which was received. 



Table 29 

New Activities Attributable to T/TA Received by SEA Staff 



(N = 38) 


Activity 


Number 


Cooperation with other agencies 


5 


K-12 integration 


S 


Development of state plan 


3 


Development of statewide network 


3 


Needs assessment 


2 


P 1 ann ing 


2 


Development of materials 


2 


Other 


9 
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F. RELATIONS WITH FEDERAL COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Most CE coordinators reported that they received considerable suoport and 
assistance from the federal CEP in developing and implementing their state 
programs. As shown in Table 30, 55^0 of the coordinators reported considerable 
assistance; 33% reported occasional assistance; and Mt reported virtually no 
interaction with the federal CEP staff. Of those 42 coordinators rsDortinq on 
the usefulness of these interactions, (52%) said that their interactions with the 
federal staff were very useful while the remaining ^20%) said that the 
interactions were useful. It is extremely noteworthy that none of those 4-^ 
coordinators indicated that the interactions were not useful. The data are shown 
in Table 31 . 



Table 30 

Extent of Support and Assistance Received from Federal CE Proqram 



Extent of Support 


States 


Number 


Percent 


Cons iderable 


28 


5S 


Occasional 


17 


33 


None 






Total 


51 


100 



Table 31 

Usefulness of Interaction with Federal CE Program 



Usefulness 


States 


Number 


Percent 


Very useful 
Useful 
Not useful 


20 
0 

q 


43 
3^ 
0 

18 


Total 


51 


100 



The CE coordinators were also asked about how the CEP was used in helping 
develop a state program. Besides the funding received, the most frequent 
responses were that the CEP was a valuable source of information and support, and 
that it provided training and technical assistance to state and local proqram 
staffs. Summarizing the responses, it was found that the federal office was most 
often thought of as being a provider of funding, information, materials, and tech- 
nical assistance and training. Thus, the CEP, in this valuable support role, 
interacted with each of the three important state commitment elements. 

ERIC :v 
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G. INTERACTION BETWEEN ELEMENTS 



Three of the 12 elements of a statewide CE system were discussed in this 
chapter: state policy supporting CE, financial resource base, and the CE office 
in the SEA. How these elements interact was examined in the light of their 
development potential. All 51 SEAs had an office of CE with at least a contact 
person designates for CE, and 34 SEAs had assigned a full-time coordinator. 
Those SEAs with a full-time coordinator in the CE office were more likely to 
support the CE program with state funds as well as have a policy of using federal 
funds for CE activities. 



There were a number of interactions between the presence of a full-time 
coordinator or presence of federal funding and other resources in the SEA. The 
presence of a full-time coordinator, for example, was related to increased use of 
Ball State University training and technical assistance (94% of states with 
full-time coordinators vs. 76% of those without) and greater likelihood of 
"considerable interaction" with the federal CEP (65% vs. 35%). 



States with federal CE funding for 1979-80 were more likely than those 
without to have a full-time coordinator (92% vs. 38%) and had larger full-time 
equivalent staffs (mean size = 3.0 vs. 1.2). They were also more likely to have 
"considerable interaction" with the federal CEP (74% vs. 33%), were more likely 
to have received training and technical assistance from Ball State University 
(100% vs. 75%), and were more likely to have used the National CE Clearinghouse 
for their own use (96% vs. 67%). The pattern based on years of federal CE funding 
and size of state were similar, with larger states and states with more years of 
federal funding having larger staffs and making greater use of resources than 
smaller states and those with less years of federal funding. The level of SEA 
office development appears to vary widely, therefore, based on the availability 
of federal and state resources* 



H. SUMMARY 



This chapter presented contextual and structural data necessary to understand 
the "state of the SEAs." SEA policy/context support was seen by the states as 
having these critical elements: state legislation, state board resolutions or 
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position papers, and the support of SEA administrators. The results showed that 
state legislation existed in about half of the states, state board support state- 
ments in about half, and significant support from SEA administrators in some 
states, but probably in less than half. 

In terms of financial resources, SEA or state funding was a more common fund- 
ing source than any other single source for both state office activities and the 
SEA coordinator positions. Of the two expenditures, state funds more often sup- 
ported the office activities than the coordinator position. 

The federal dollars can be seen as a significant source of funding support. 
In 57% of all states, federal dollars helped pay activity expenses. Tn 1^ 
states, they supported the cost of a coordinator and/or staff, and in four more 
states, "helped" support staff salaries. During the four years of funding, 4? 
different states received some federal CE funding assistance. Also of interest 
was the "projections for next year" which forecasted somewhat less reliance on 
state funds and more reliance (6 states) on federal funding for state community 
education activity. 

Certainly, state and federal funding was seen as a significant factor in 
state CE development across the country and the absence of either source was seen 
as a significant problem. 

In terms of organizational importance within the SEA, in 71% of the states CE 
found itself as not being a major division or focus of the SEA. Most often it 
was a sub-part of the SEA's adult education or K-12 service divisions. However, 
in 26% of the states there was a direct linkage to higher level SEA administra- 
tors . 

With respect to impact within the SEA, other SEA administrators did report an 
impact by CE (some or lot) generally. Some 80% or more of these administrators 
reported observable impact in policy areas in their SEAs, suggesting a recep- 
tivity to the CE approach or philosophy among SEA administrators. 

SEA commitment showed strength in the fact that 57% (34 states) had a "full- 
time" coordinator and the states had a mean professional PTE of 1.4, with some 
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states having as many as five professional staff. The advantages of full-time 

SEA staff were amply demonstrated in terms of generating state level CF funds from 

various sources, in state needs assessing and statp advisory council develooment, 
and in providing assistance to local programs. 

SEA commitment to staff development/inservice was al^o impressive in its 
numbers and variety. Over 83% of the states had particioated in the federally- 
supported national training for SEA community educators. More than S0% of the 
states had received staff training from each of four different sources (federal 
program, iHEs, NCEA, and SEA training programs). The data also showed that the 
T/TA for SEA staff had covered a variety of skills and that this training had 
been directly applied to T/TA services to local programs. 

In general, it appeared that a relatively large numbpr of states (up to ^0%) 
in comparison to previous evaluation findings showed kind of integrated com- 
mitment to CE development. 
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CHAPTER 5 



STATE-LEVEL OPERATIONS 

A. INTRODUCTION 

The application of "commitment" to performance in an effective state program 
can be described in the functioning of six of the 12 structural elements of the 
state-level system. Thus, the primary elements to be examined in this chapter 
are: 

• Needs assessment; 

• State planning; 

• Citizen participation {advisory councils); 

• Interagency cooperation; 

• Evaluation; and 

• Reporting and monitoring. 

B. NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

Needs assessment, a first step in a program planning process, is important 
because it is necessary to establish that a widespread need for the proposed 
program exists or to define goals and activities which meet the needs of the 
identified target group. The data collected showed that a formal or informal 
needs assessment was conducted to establish state-wide goals in 41, or 80% of the 
states. The other ten states, of which only Michigan had a federal CEP grant in 
1980, had an average of one year of federal funding each over the past four years. 
They were: California, Connecticut, Louisana, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, South Dakota, Vermont, and Wyoming. 

Table 32 shows the number and percent (the percentages are based on 41 SEAs 
which had conducted a needs assessment) of states in which various types of 
agencies or individuals were involved in conducting needs assessments. Only 28 
of the 41 SEAs reported including any agency other than the CE office staff. For 
these 28 SEAs, a variety of agencies, organizations and individuals were involved 
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Most frequently involved were the IHE centers, which particioated in 13 states. 
Following the IHEs in frequency of involvement were the state CE associations (11 
states), state CE advisory councils (10) and other SEA personnel (10). Further, 
it appeared that SEAs that involved IHEs in conducting needs assessments we^p 
more likely to involve the state CE association also. Seven of the 13 SEAs 
(Virginia, Texas, Maine, Indiana, Illinois, Hawaii, and Delaware) involved both 
IHEs and state CE associations. Only one of those SEAs (Hawaii) involved all 
four types of ?.genc ies/orqanizations. 



Table 32 

Agencies and Individuals Involved in Needs Assessment Process 



(N = 41) 







Involved in 


Provided Data 




Participants 


Conducting Heeds 


for 


Needs 






Assessment 


Assessment 






Number 


Percent* 


Number 


Percent** 


1. 


IHE centers 


13 


32 


24 


59 


2. 


State CE association 


11 


27 


?S 


61 


3. 


State CE advisory qroup 


10 


24 


24 


59 


4. 


Ohter SEA personnel 


10 


24 


22 


54 


5. 


Local CE personnel 


8 


20 


2P 


71 


6. 


Consul tants 


5 


15 


13 


3^ 


7. 


Local agencies 


S 


12 


24 


^9 


8. 


Cooperative state agencies 


4 


10 


28 


f>n 


9. 


Citizens-at-large 


2 


5 


23 


56 


10. 


Local government leaders 


2 




13 


3^ 


n. 


Professional association of 


2 


5 


22 


54 




related fields 











*Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 
Percentages are based on total of 41 States in which needs assessment were 



conducted. 

Also shown in Table 32 are the number and percent o^ states in which the 
various agencies, organizations, and individuals provided information for the 
needs assessment. Local CE personnel in 29, or 71% of these 41 states, provided 
needs assessment data. That category yielded the highest percentage of involve- 
ment. Following closely, cooperative state agencies in 28 states (68%) and state 
CE associations in 2S states (61%) provided needs assessment information. This 
finding suggests that SEAs gathered information on needs to a greater extent from 
local community education personnel than from other state agencies. It Is not 



clear whether the information from other state agencies focuses on local needs or 
state needs or resources. Also, it appears that most of the needs assessment 
information gathered locally came from existing community education programs 
rather than from potential programs. 

The 201 cooperating agency representatives in the evaluation's sample of 38 
states were asked whether they were involved in needs assessment for community 
education. Twenty-six percent said they were involved in conducting a needs 
assessment, while 49% said they provided information to the needs assessment. 
The former percentage conflicts with the data reported in Table 32, which showed 
that cooperating agencies in only 4 states, or 10% from which data were collected, 
participated in conducting a needs assessment. It is probable that the data in 
Table 32 is more accurate than the data collected from cooperating agencies since 
cooperating agencies may have been refering to needs assessments other than the 
specific community education assessment conducted by the SEA. Thus, it may be 
concluded that cooperating state agencies rarely were involved in the conduct of 
the needs assessment but did provide needs data to the SEA in over two-thirds of 
the states. 



C. STATE PLANNING 



1 . State Plans 

State planning for CE development is another important element of a statewide 
CE system. Typically, a state plan is a concrete result of the state planning 
process. Only half (26) of the states had some form of a state plan for community 
education. Further, only eight of those 26 states had a plan which had been form- 
ally approved by the SEA (Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Oregon, Texas, and West Virginia). Two of these eight states (Georgia 
and Missouri) reported using the state plan to develop their state program. Also, 
two of those eight SEAs (Missouri and Texas) along with two others whose state 
plan was never formally approved never received a federal CE grant. It does not 
appear that the receipt of federal CE funding had a significant impact on the 
development of state plans (eight of the 15 states funded for four years had a 
plan and eight did not). Even so, the SEAs funded in 1979 were slightly more 
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likely to have a state plan (15 vs. 11)- However, several states had developed 
or were developing state plans in anticipation of the activation of the formula 
funding program authorized in the 1978 amendments for CE, 



Since this question was considered important, a list of possible elements of 
a state plan was derived from the CE literature and sample state plans. The 
coordinators were asked to check these elements from the list which were included 
in their state plan. 

Table 33 shows the number and percentage of states having some form of state 
plan which had included specific elements in that plan. Statements of philosophy 
and objectives were the most frequently included elements of the state plan, while 
funding plans and roles of cooperating agencies were the least often included ele- 
ments. 



Table 33 

Elements Included in State Plans 



(N 


= 26) 






E lements 


Number 


Percent* 


1 . 


Statement of philosophy 


25 


95 




Statement of objectives 


24 


92 


3. 


Definition of terms 


21 


81 


4. 


Implementation guidelines for 


20 


77 




state plan 






5. 


Traininq and staff development plans 


19 


73 


6. 


Means of evaluation of state program 


19 


73 


7. 


Means for assessing needs 


18 


69 


8. 


Program goals for 1-3 years 


18 


69 


9. 


Funding plans and projections 


16 


62 


10. 


Role and relationships of cooperat- 


16 


52 




ing agencies 







^Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 



Special population groups provided for in the state plans were also identified 
(See Table 34}. Needs of older people were provided for in 11 of the 26 state 
plans (42%), while needs of limited English speakers, the physically handicapped,- 
and teenaged parents were addressed in nine state plans. Needs of mentally handi- 
capped individuals were addressed in only seven of the state plans. 
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Table 34 

Needs of Special Population Groups Provided for in State Plans 



{N =26) 



Population Groups 


Number 


Percent* 


Older people 


1 1 


4^ i 


Physically handicapped 


q 


3^ ! 


Limited English speakers 


9 


3S 


Teenaged parents 


9 




Mentally handicapped 


7 


71 


^Percentages do not total 100^ due 


to mul tiple 


responses 



Various agencies, organizations, and individuals played roles in drafting CE 
state plans. Table 35 presents the types of groups and individuals and thp number 
and percentage of states in which they were involved. SEA staff other than those 
of the CE program were most frequently involved (?.?. states). Following this, 
state CE advisory council members, state CE association representatives, and IHE 
personnel were involved in 20 states. It should be noted that while citizen par- 
ticipation is stressed in CE legislation and literature, only half of the states 
with a state plan involved citizens in drafting the plan. Generally, as the list 
moves from the SEA to other related organizations to local personnel, the number 
of SEAs decreases accordingly. 



Table 35 

Groups and Individuals Who Helped Draft State CE Plans 



(N = 


26) 






Groups 


States 


Number 


Percent* 


1. 


SEA (not CE) officials 


72 




2. 


State CE advisory council 


?0 


77 


3, 


State CE associations 


?0 


77 


4. 


IHE personnel 


''n 


11 




Officials from other agencies/associations 


19 


73 


6. 


Local CE project officals 


17 


6S 


7. 


Ci tizens-at-1 arge 


\^ 




8. 


State board of edcuation 


13 


"^0 


9. 


Local advisory councils 


11 


4? 


10. 


Consul stants 


9 


3S 


11 . 


Regional CE officers 


6 


;?3 



*Percentages do not total 100^ due to multiple responses 



The frequency with which state plans were updated varied considerably (See 
Table 36). Of 2? states which answered this item^ seven undated their plan 
annually, seven updated their plan every 2-3 years, three updated their plan every 
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four years or more, and five never updated their plan* The types of agencies to 
which state plans were disseminated also varied. Table 37 shows the variety of 
agencies to which the plans were distributed* Of the ?6 state plans which were 
in some stage of development, 15 had been disseminated to state agencies outside 
the SEA and to state associations, and 13 had been disseminated to local school 
districts. In fact, more coordinators reported involving local school personnel 
in drafting their olan than the number receiving a copy of the plan (17 to 13]. 



Table 36 

Frequency With Which State Plans are Updated 



(N= 26) 



Frequency 


States 


Number 


Percent 


Annual ^y 


7 


32 


Every 2-3 years 


7 


3? 


Four years are more 


3 


14 


Never 




23 


Total 


22 


100 



Table 37 
Dissemination of State Plans 



(N = 26) 



Agencies to Which Plans Have Been Distributed 


States 


Number 


Percent* 


State agencies outside of SEA 


15 


58 


State associations 


1"^ 


58 


Local school districts 


13 


50 


Local government agencies 


4 


15 


Municipal government leaders 


3 


12 


General public 


2 


8 


Other 


13 


50 



^Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 



Representatives ov state-wide cooperating agencies were also asked about the 
state plan. Of 170 individuals responding, S8, or 34%, said they had seen a copy 
of their state plan. Of the individuals who had seen the olan, 41, or lfs%, said 
the plan included the involvement of his/her agency in community education activ- 
ities; and 13, or 24%, said the plan did not include his/her agency's involvement. 



2. General Program Development 



The 1978 amendments to the CE federal legislation call for a ten-year plan 
for CE; therefore, interest was given in the data collection to how various 
respondents viewed the problems of the future. Other SEA staff were asked about 
four factors which could conceivably havR a negative effect on the future develop- 
ment of the state CE program. The availability of funding (federal and state) 
seemed to be the most critical perceived future problem, with 73% saying it would 
be a likely major problem, 24% saying it would be a likely minor problem, and 3% 
saying it would be no problem. When asked to specify other potential problems, 
other than the ones listed, limited resources and "turf" problems stemming from 
competition with other programs were the ones most frequently cited. Significant 
in Table 38 is the fact that 31% of the other SEA staff did not see the absence of 
a supportive SEA administration as a likely problem. 

Table 38 

Factors Influencing Long Range Development of CE 
as Perceived by Other SEA Staff 



(N = 201) 



Likely Problem 


Major Problem 


Minor Problem 


No Problem 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Lack of availability of federal 


140 


73 


45 


24 


6 


3 


and state funding for CE 














activities 














Absence of a supportive state 


91 


48 


39 


21 


58 


31 


educational administration 














Lack of ability statewide to 


74 


39 


74 


39 


43 


23 


provide training and assist- 














ance in CE 














Lack of local support for the CE 


84 


44 


51 


32 


44 


23 


concept 















In a similar vein, the 201 representatives of cooperating agencies in 38 states 
were asked to specify problems involved in developing local programs. The most fre- 
quently cited problem was cost and lack of funding. Lack of public awareness, 
''turf" problems from other programs, and confusion over the CE concept were also 
frequently cited as problem areas. Table 39 shows the most frequent responses 
received . 
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Table 39 

Problems Perceived by Coooerating Agencies in Developinq Local CE Programs 



(N =197) 



Problem 


Cooperating Agencies 


Number 


Percent* 


Cost/lack of funding 


loi 


51 


Lack of public awareness 


51 


26 


Turf protection by other programs 


45 


23 


Confusion over CE concept 


38 


19 


Lack of local gov't/school board support 


24 


12 


Lack of competent leadership 


23 




Lack of resources 


16 


8 



*Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 



D. CITIZEN PARTICIPATION (ADVISORY COUNCILS) 

According to the CE coordinators, 34 (67%) of the states had statewide advi- 
sory councils or equivalent SEA-sponsored groups. The remaining 17 (33%) did not. 
Most of the advisory councils were concerned with community education alone (?7, 
or 79%), compared to seven, 37%, of those surveyed in the 1978 national evalua- 
tion. The remaining seven councils were not specific to CE, most often also 
serving the adult education area. On the average, the councils had been in exist- 
ence for 3 1/2 years and met between 3-4 times per year. (See Tables 40 and 41). 



Table 40 

Length of Time Advisory Councils Have Been In Existence 





States 


Years 


Number 


Percent 


1 


6 


18 


2 


3 


q 


3 


9 


26 


4 


8 


23 


5 


3 


9 


6 


] 


3 


7 


1 


3 


8 


1 


3 


9 


1 


3 


Did not respond 


1 


3 


Total 


34 


100 


Mean = 3.57 


SD = 1.97 
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Table 41 

Frequency of Advisory Council Meetings 



• 

Meetings Per Year 


SEA Advisory Councils 


Number 


Percent 


1 


2 


6 


2 


3 


q 


3 


5 


TS 


4 


13 


38 


5 


1 


3 


6 


8 


23 


7 


1 


3 


12 


1 


3 


Total 


34 


100 


Mean = 4.32 


SO = 2.04 



The mean number of members on each council was 22. The council in Oregon was 
made up of five menbers. On the other end of the distribution, one council con- 
tained 40 members (New Jersey) and another 60 members (New York). The distribu- 
tion of the membership is shown in Table 4?. 



Table 42 

Number of Members on CE Advisory Councils 



Number of "Members 


SEA Advisory Councils 


Number 


Percent 


Below 11 


2 


6 


n-is 


10 


29 


16-20 


3 


9 


21-25 


13 


38 


25-30 


4 


12 


Above 30 


2 


6 


Total 


34 


100 



Advisory council members represented 3 wide variety of state and community 
groups, mostly consisting of agency representatives (see Table 43). 
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Tabls 43 

Various Groups Represented on State Advisory Councils 



(N = 34) 



State and Community Groups 


Sta 


tes 


Number 


Percent* 


1 . 


General public 


34 


100 


2. 


Parks and recreation 


30 


SB 


3. 


Local CE project personnel 


29 


85 


4. 


Com/iuni ty col leges 


29 


85 


S. 


Human/social services 


27 


79 


6. 


Department of aging 


2? 


65 


7. 


Other SEA personnel 


19 


56 


8. 


Regional CE coordinator 


14 


41 


9. 


Publ ic health 


12 


35 


10. 


Other 


26 


76 



^Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 



For the most part, individuals were suggested for membership on the advisory 
councils by state CE office personnel and were then appointed by the Chief State 
School Officer. As shown in Table 44, 74% of the advisory council members were 
chosen in this manner. Other methods, also shown in thr, table, were not exten- 
sively used. 



Table 44 

Methods by Which Members Are Appointed to State CE Advisory Councils 



(N = 34) 



Methods 


States 


Number 


Percent* 


Members are suggested by state CE office and 


25 


74 


appointed by state superintendent of schools 






Members are selected by state CE office 


4 


12 


Members are mandated by state legislation or 


3 


9 


pol icy 






Members are suggested by state plan or policy 


1 


3 


and appointed by Governor 






Other 


8 


24 



^Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 



The principal role of the advisory council was in advising in state CE policy. 
This was reported by CE coordinators to be the council's role in 25, or 74%, of 
the states. Sharing in decision-making was found to be a role in only 5, or 15%, 
of the ste^es (See Table 45). 
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Table 45 

Roles of Advisory Councils in Decision-Making 



Role 


States 


Number 


Percent 


Advises in state CE policy 


25 


74 


Shares in making major decisions 




1 J 


Provides support for decisions 


2 


6 


made by the state CE office 






Makes major decisions concerning 


1 


3 


CE pol icy 






Other 


1 


3 


Total 


34 


100 



The two areas of responsibility which concerned most state advisory councils 
during the 1979-80 program year was promoting interagency cooperation at the state 
level and developing a state plan. These two areas were reported as areas of 
responsibility by 29 (85%) and 28 (82%), respectively, of the states with advisory 
councils. Additionally, developing state guidelines for local CE projects was 
reported by 14, or 41%, of the states. These data are shown in Table 46. 



Table 45 

State Advisory Council Areas of Responsibility During 1979-80 



(N = 34) 



Areas of Responsibility 


States 


Number 


Percent* 


Promoting interagency cooper- 


29 


85 


ation at the state level 






Developing a state plan 


28 


82 


Developing state guidelines 


14 


41 


for local CE projects 






Developing state legislation 


10 


29 


Developing media presentations 


S 


24 


on CE 






Developing sources of funding 


8 


24 


for state activities 






Developing T/TA materials for 


5 


15 


local projects 







^Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 

In'^addi t ion to collecting information on advisory councils from state CE 
coordinators, cooperating agency officials were also interviewed regarding their 
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agencies' relationships with the council. Of the 17? officials who reported that 
their agencies were involved in some way with the state CE office, S3, or ^18%, 
said that someone from their agency was a member of the state CE advisory council; 
81, or 47%, said that their agency was not represented on the council: and R, or 
5%, did not respond. 

Of those that responded that their agencies were represented, 47, or 57%, 
said they were very positive about participating; another 26, or 31%, said they 
were generally positive. Only ]2% said they were neutral, negative, did not know, 
or did not respond. When asked how they felt about the progress of the advisory 
council, 13, or 22%, said they were positive; 37, or 45% said they were generally 
positive, 10, or 12%, said thev were neutral; 5, or 7%, said they were negative: 
and the remaining 12, or 14% did not know or did not respond (see Table 47). 



Table 47 

^\ttitudes of Cooperating Agency Officials Toward 
Participating in and Progress of CE Advisory Councils 





Participating In 


Progress of 


Atti tudes 


Advisory Counci 1 


Adv i sory Counc i 1 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Very positive 


47 


57 


18 


22 


Generally positive 


26 


31 


37 


45 


Neutral 


5 




10 




Negat i ve 


3 


4 


6 


7 


Don't know/did not respond 


? 




12 


14 


Total 


83 


100 


33 


100 



E. INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 

Given that interagency cooperation is an important element in the community 
education program, a significant amount of data were collected on the relation- 
ships between the state CE office and cooperating state agencies. To collect 
these data, 201 state level agency officials outside of the SEA were interviewed 
in 33 states. 

The extent of contact with and awareness of the state CE office by the com- 
munity agency officals appeared to be fairly high. It was found that 86% indi- 
cated that they had some contact with the state CE office and that a similar 
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percentage (87%) had some to a great deal of awareness of the CE office's activi- 
ties (See Table 48). 



Table 48 

Cooperating Agencies' Awareness of State CE Office Activities 



Level of Awareness 


Agencies 


Number 


Percent 


A great deal 


R4 


4? 


Some 


90 


4S 


Not at all 


27 




Total 


201 


100 



A total of 172 cooperating agency reoresentat ives reportpd that their agencies 
had some relationship with the state CE office. Nineteen percent had formally 
defined relationships: 33% had informal but defined relationships: 41% had infor- 
mal and exploratory relationships: and 7% had relationships which were different 
from the above . 

Table 49 shows the types of cooperative arrangements which had been developed 
between the agencies and the state CE office. The data from cooperating agencies 
show that 71% of the agency representatives reported having arrangements for par- 
ticipation in interagency councils or committees; 65% had arrangements for mutual 
participation in program development activities; 47% had arrangements for sharing 
facilities, equipment, or staff; 33% had arrangements for jointly reviewing fund- 
ing proposals; 29% had arrangements for funding activities jointlv; and ?S% had 
arrangements for mutual referral of clients. CE coordinators in all 51 SEAs were 
also asked about the types of interagency arrangements established by their office 
with the statewide agencies outside of the SEA. As shown in Table 50, similar 
results were found. When the cooperating agency staff were asked about the use- 
fulness of these relations^ips, over 93% reported these were useful or very useful 
in every case. Similarly, over 90% of the CE coordinators rated these arrange- 
ments as useful or very useful. 
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Table 49 

Different Types of Cooperative Arrangements with State-Level Agencies 



Cooperative Arrangements 


Cooperating Agencies 
(N = 172) 


CE Coordinators 
(N = 51) 


Number 


Percent* 


Number 


Percent* 


Participation on interagency coun- 


122 


71 


34 


67 


cils or committees 










Mutual participation in program 


111 


65 


29 


57 


development activities 










Share facilities, equipment, or 


80 


47 


15 


29 


Joint review of funding proposals 


57 


33 


19 


37 


Joint funding of activities 


50 


29 


15 


29 


Policies for mutual referral of 


43 


25 


17 


33 


cl ients 











^Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 



Cooperating agency officials were asked about the support provided by their 
agencies to local CE programs. Of the 172 agencies reporting some kind of rela- 
tionship to CE, 90, or 52%, reported that staff support was provided to local 
programs; 52% reported that support was provided in terms of materials; 35% 
reported that equipment was provided; another 35% that facilities were provided; 
and 29% said that funding was provided. The data are shown in Table 50. 



Table 50 

Types of Support Provided by State-Level 
Agencies to Local CE Programs 



(N = 172) 



Type of Support Provided 


Agencies 


Number 


Percent* 


Staff 


90 


52 


Materials 


89 


52 


Equipment 


60 


35 


Facilities 


60 


35 


Funds 


50 


29 



*Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple 
responses 



In addition to the support described above, 45% of the 172 state-level 
agencies reporting some kind of relationship to CE also sponsored training or 
technical assistance for local programs. Overall, 348 events were sponsored, 
with most agencies sponsoring between one and three events. Most of the events 
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were training sessions/workshops for local CE coordinators. Others inclurled 
awareness sessions for community agency staffs and the qenercl public, and con- 
ferences on CE and other topics. 

In addition to asking cooperating agency officials about their present rela- 
tionships with the CE programs, these officials were also asked about the role 
they would like their agencies to play if CE were to expand significantly in the 
future. Of the 194 officials responding to this question, 68, or 3S%, said thev 
would like their agencies to be involved in local coordination of activiti'^s; 
another 29, or 15%. said they would like their agencies to be involved in training 
local CE staff; while 23, or 125^, said they would like their agencies to be in- 
volved in outreach and awareness activities directed at the general public. Table 
51 presents these data. 



Table 51 

Future Role for Cooperating Agencies 
As Identified by Cooperating Agency Officials 



(N = 194) 



Rolfcb 


Agenc ies 


Number 


Percent* 


Coordination of activities 


68 


35 


Training of local staffs 


29 


15 


Outreach and communication with 


23 


12 


general public 






Programs at local level 


20 


10 


Funding and support effort of 


19 


10 


CE office 






Facilities for CE programs 


1? 


6 


Referral source 


11 


6 



^Percentages do not total ^00% ^ue to multiple responses 



The state-level agency officials were also asked dbout the tyoes of local 
program activities they would like to see as part of community education pro- 
grams. The data showed that 37 officials suggested preventive health, mental 
health, or nutrition activities; 34 suggested recreation or leisure activities: 
and ?5 suggested activities for senior citizens. Adult education in general and 
thp areas of strengthening families, parenting education, self-sufficiency, sur- 
vival, career planning, and vocational programs in particular were also siiqgest^d 
by a large number of agency officials- 
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Cooperating state agencies were osked about barriers or problems which existed 
in establishing cooperation between the state CE office and other agencies. 
Importantly, only half of the agencies reported that any problems or barriers 
existed at all. The most frequently cited problem or barrier to better coopt-ra- 
tion was lack of time, staff, and/or funds. This was cited by 32, or 38%, of the 
agency officials who said that barriers did exist. Agency regulations, lack of 
contact/knowledge/awareness, turf protection, and funding requirements were also 
cited as barriers to cooperation. Methods for overcoming thes3 barriers provided 
by the agency officials included more contact and communication with the state CE 
coordinator, the development of specific policies regarding interagency coopera- 
tion, more staff, changes in legislation and regulations, and increased funding. 

Finally, the cooperating agency officials who were interviewed were asked if 
they had any advice for state CE coordinators for expanding agency networks and 
cooperation in the future. The most frequent advice given was for the CE coordin- 
ator to increase their contacts and hold more meetings with other agencies. Tfiese 
officials also suggested that the CE coordinators should increase their awareness 
of outside agencies and learn how they operate; both informal and formal contacts 
should be increased; the dissemination of state CE activities should be increased 
to obtain more awareness; and the interagency network should focus on the common 
goals of the various groups in order to avoid fights over "turf." 

F. EVALUATION 

An evaluation strategy is considered to be an integral oart of the overall 
program development process. Thus, the CE coordinator? were a:ked about the 
nature of evaluation as an element of their CE system. Of the SI states, ^9 (57%) 
nad established plans for evaluating the statewide CE program. 

Table shows the scope of the evaluation efforts in the 29 states with such 
plans. Nineteen states conducted evaluations from within the SEA, although out- 
side the CE program; 17 conducted self-evaluations (within the Program) using 
ohservat ions/impressions; 13 conducted third-party evaluations with observations/ 
impressions; 11 conducted self-evaluations with formal instrumentation; and 11 
conducted third-party evaluations with formal instrumentation. 
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Table 52 

Focus of Statewide CE Evaluations 



Vi>i - (-^ I 

Evaluation Focus 


State 


Number 


r ercen t 


Evaluations from within SEAs 
Self-evaluations with observation/impressions 
Third-party evaluation with observation/impressions 
Self-evaluation with formal instrumentation 
Third-party evaluations with formal instrumentation 


19 

17 
13 
11 
11 


66 
59 
45 
38 
38 



*Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 



G. REPORTING AND MONITORING 

Communication is important to any educational program. It is especially 
important to the community education program since interaction with cooperating 
state agencies and the development of SEA supportive policies are two important 
elements of a state wide CE system. 

In order to assess the extent to which information was exchanged, representa- 
tives of cooperating organizations were asked whether they had been provided in- 
formation about CE by the SEA. Of those responding, 87% (150 of 173) said they 
had received information. As shown in Table 53, of those representatives who 
received information, 54% said they received the CE office newsletter, 49% said 
they received monographs and booklets, 29% said they received journal articles, 
and 23% said they received films, slides, and videotapes. In addition, 73% said 
they received other types of informational materials. 



Table 53 

Forms in Which Cooperating Agencies Received Information 
From the State CE Office 



(N = 173) 



I nf ormation 


Agencies 


Number 


Percent* 


CE office newsletter 


81 


54 


Monographs and booklets 


74 


49 


Articles in journals 


44 


29 


Films, slides, videotapes 


34 


23 


Other 


109 


73 



*Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 
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Communication between the state CE program and local programs is also 
extremely important. The CE coordinators of the 3R states which were visited 
were asked about the extent to which local CE programs reported nn their activi- 
ties to the state CE office. As shown in Table ^4, local programs reported nn 
their activities in 21, or of those 38 states. No reporting occurred in 17, 

or 45%, of the 38 states visited. In the ?.] states in which local programs did 
report, a reporting system was originated bv the state CE office in 11 states, 
reguired by state legislation or policy in five states, and implemented by infor- 
mal arrangement in another five states. The forms used and amount of information 
collected by these states varied from a simole one page form asking for minimum 
program information to complex multi-page forms asking more dF»taileri guestions. A 
sample of a short reporting form and a detailed reporting form are presented in 
Appendix B (Exhibits 7 and 8). The various community education reporting forms 
collected in the 38 site visits generally identified the following areas of 
inf ormat ion : 

• Number of school and non-school buildings used by the local 
program; 

e Number of participants listed by age group and by program area 
( academic, recreat ion, health services, etc.); 

• Number of paid staff by position; 

• Number of volunteers and volunteer hours; 

• List of cooperating agencies; 

• Use of advisory council(s): and 

• List of funding sources for the program. 

In those 17 states with no reporting system, eight states reported that a 
system will be developed in the future while nine states indicated that no 
reporting system will be developed. Two of those nine states indicated the 
reason they did not develop a reporting system was that an THE center already 
collected the information. 
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Table 54 

Status of Reporting Systems by Which Local CE Programs 
Reported Their Activities to the State Offices 





States 


Local Reporting Systems 


Number 


Percent 


Locals Reported to State 
Required by state legislation or policy 
Originated by state CE offices 
Informal agreement 


21 

5 

11 
5 


55 

24 
52 
24 
TOO 


Locals Did Not Report to State 

System will be developed in future 
System will not be developed in future 


17 

8 
9 


45 

47 
53 
100 


Total 


3R 


100 



Of the reporting systems in operation, the state CE office most often col- 
lected the data. The collection was done on an annual basis. Tables 55 and 56 
show the types of data collectors and the frequency with which the data were col- 
lected. 

Table 55 

Reporting System's Data Collectors Within SEAs 





States 


Data Col lectors 


Number 


Percent 


State CE office 


11 


52 


Local CE coordinator 




5 


Division of support services 




5 


Consultant 




5 


Regional associate 




5 


No response 


f> 


28 


Total 


21 


100 



Table 56 

Frequency of Collection of Reporting System Data 





States 


Frequency 


Number 


Percent 


Annual ly 


9 


43 


Quarterly 


3 


14 


Monthly 


1 




Semi-monthly 


3 


u 


Less than annual ly 


1 


5 


No response 


4 


19 


Total 


21 


100 
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State CE coordinators reported that a number of barriers existed to the crea- 
tion of statewide reporting systems. Table 57 shows some of these barriers. For 
the most part, the barriers included the independence of local districts, limited 
staff and resources, and state policy preventing the collection of information. 

Table 57 



Barriers to Creating a Statewide Reporting 

{N = 33) 


System 




Frequency 


Coord i nators i 


Number 


Percent* 


Reluctance by local districts to provide information 


10 


26 


Limited staffing/resources 


8 


?.] 


State has no fundamental clout to require autonomous 


7 


18 


school districts to provide information 






LEA variations to paperwork 


6 


16 


SEA policy reducing reporting 


4 


10 


State CE office not authorized to gather information 


4 


10 


Lack of understanding of CE concept 


3 


8 


Cost/lack of funds 


I 


8 


Miscellaneous 




21 



^Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 



When asked how these barriers might be overcome, the CF coordinators suggested 
defining a clear relationship between the state and local CE programs in which in- 
formation requirements are explained and a trusting relationship is developed. In 
addition, simpler forms collecting only essential information were mentioned as 
being helpful in overcoming the resistance of local CE programs. Table 58 pro- 
vides various suggestions given by state CE coordinators for overcoming barriers 
to statewide reporting systems. 



Table 58 

State Coordinators' Suggestions for Overcoming 
Reporting Systems Barriers 



(N = 33) 




Number of 


Suggesti ons 


Coordi nators 


Explain why information is important 


6 


Simpl ify forms 


6 


More funds/staff 


5 


Have funds to distribute to gain fiscal clout 


4 


Grant SEAs authority to collect information 


3 


Have local staff design data collection and 


3 


reporting systems 




Ask only dssential questions 


3 


Develop tnist between SEA and LEA staffs 


? 


Other 


14 
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In addition to communicating and developing relationships between the state 
CE office and local programs and cooperating state agencies, it would he valuable 
to develop strong relationships within the SEA in order to solidify the support 
of the CE program. Communication and exchange of information is an excpllent way 
to build these relationships. To assess the extent to which information was 
received, SEA staff from outside the CE program were asked about the nature and 
content of information they received on the activities of the state CE office and 
local CE programs. Written reports, verbal reports, newsletters, the state plan 
and program guidelines comprised the most frequent responses (Table S9). 



Table 59 

Information Received by SEA Staff on Activities 
of State CE Offices and Local CE Programs 



(N =^ 188) 



Inf ormat ion 


Other SEA Staff 


Number 


Percent* 


1. Written reports 


S8 


31 


2. Informal, verbal reports 


S3 


28 


3. Newsletters 


SI 


27 


i^. State plan, guidelines 


4S 


24 


^. Staff meetings 


29 


15 


6. Contacts with LEAs 


18 


10 


7. Conferences and workshops 


9 


s 


8. Advisory council reports 




3 


q. Funding applications 


3 


2 


10. Audits, evaluations 


2 


1 


11. Local newspaper 


2 


1 



*Percentaq9S do not total 100% due to multiole responses 



H. INTERACTION OF ELEMENTS 



There were several factors which influenced the nature and level of state 
operational activities. For example, states with full-time CE coordinators wer^ 
more likely to conduct formal or informal needs assessments (91% vs. ^8^) and 
were more likely to have a statewide advisory council {^9% vs. 3S%) than were 
states without fuH-time coordinators. Similarly, states with full-time 
coordinators were more likely to develop relationships with state agencies in the 
areas of Health (71% vs. 18%), Human Services/Resources (82% vs. 41%), Parks and 
Recreation (79% vs. 59%), Aginq (82% vs. 47%), and Community Colleges (79% vs. 
59%) . 
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states with federal CE grants in 1979 differed importantly from states with- 
out grants. States with federal grants were more likely to have a statewide 
advisory council {82% vs. 50%), and were more likely to have established relation- 
ships with state agencies in the areas of Parks and Recreation (85% vs. 5R%), 
Health (63% vs. 42%), Aging (78% vs. 62%), and Community Colleges {78% vs. 67%). 
Interestingly, the presence of federal CE funds was only mildly related (5fi% vs. 
46%) to the presence of a state plan. 

The pattern of relationships based on the number of years of federal funding 
was similar to that based on the presence or absence of a 1979 federal CE grant. 
States with three or more years of federal CE grants were more likely than states 
with two or less years to have statewide CE advisory councils (77% vs. 52%) and 
to have established relationships with state agencies in the areas of Parks and 
Recreation (80% vs. 62%), Health (67% vs. 33%), Aging (77% vs. 62%), and Commun- 
ity Colleges (80% vs. 62%). The number of years of federal CE funding was rela- 
tively unrelated to the presence or absence of a state plan (53% vs. 48%). 

The pattern of these findings clearly indicates that the presence or absence 
of federal financial support influences the level of operations of state CE 
offices. States with a history of federal grants have been more able to involve 
members of the general public and other state agencies in statewide CE activities. 

I . SUMMARY 

T^is chapter presented data on six of the primary elements of a viable SEA CE 
system.^ These elements are; needs assessment, state planning, citizen participa- 
tion, interagency cooperation, evaluation, and reporting/ monitoring. 

State needs assessment was not a very comprehensive state activity. Although 
80% of the SEAs had conducted some kind of assessment, only 28 included other 
agencies/organization-' in the assessment process. Only Hawaii included IHEs, the 
state advisory council, state CE association, and other SEA personnel in the 
assessment. 

The development of state plans and the conduct of evaluation activities also 
needed more emphasis. Only 25 SEAs had state plans and only eight of those were 
formally approved. Similarly, only 29 SEAs had plans for statewide evaluation. 
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The interagency cooperation element showed more SEA CE activity than the other 
operational areas. This is probably a more "natural" state-level activity. Also, 
many SEAs have been working at developing cooperation among agencies longer than 
other "more specialized, product-oriented" operations. There may be reason, 
however^ to question the ^'sophistication" of cooperation due to the findings of 
lack of widespread cooperation in needs assessment, state plans, etc. 

Finally, state coordinators rated "increasing citizen participation in local 
CE efforts" as last among six state goals, while "other SEA staff" ranked it as 
second only to general awareness activities. They perhaps viewed this goal as an 
LEA responsibi 1 ity . 
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CHAPTER 6 

LOCAL PROGRAMS AND STATE-LEVlL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL COMMUNITIES 



A. INTRODUCTION 

State-level commitment and operational development have as their ultimate aim/ 
purpose to support, assist, and impact upon the development of community education 
in local communities. Thus, the final three elements in the state system are 
aimed directly at the local level. These elements are: 

• Information dissemination; 

• Training and technical assistance to local programs; and 

• The development of local community education programs. 

B. INFORMATION DISSEMINATION 

The dissemination of information depends, to some extent, upon the development 
of materials, information and other media. Cable f>0 shows the number of state 
programs which have developed various types of materials. The table also shows 
the various ways in which the materials were used. Pamphlets and brochu-es were 
the most frequently developed materials. They were prepared bv 31 and 30 of the 
states, respectively. Manuals and training exercises were prepared by approxi- 
mately one-third of the states. Generally, the materials developed by SEAs were 
used more consistently in awareness co-^ferences than in workshops or especially in 
TA consultation. 
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Table 60 

Various Types of Dissemination Materials Used by State CE Offices 
(N = 51) ^ ^ 





Number of 
States in 
Which Developed 


Used in 
Awareness 
Conf e^^ence 


Used in 
Workshops 


Used in TA 
Consultation 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Video-taped cas- 
settes 


9 


18 


6 


67 


P> 


ft? 


• 3 


33 


F i Imstr ips 




8 


4 


100 


7 


50 


7 


50 


SI i de-tape 


13 


25 


13 


100 


12 


92 


10 


11 


Fi 1ms 


3 


6 


3 


100 


3 


100 


2 


67 


M 3n I J ;i 1 <^ 
I 1 a 1 1 vj a 1 o 


18 


35 


7 


39 


14 


78 


16 


89 


General handouts/ 
pamphlets 


31 


61 


30 


97 


28 


90 


27 


87 


Training exer- 
c ises 


17 


33 


9 


53 


17 


100 


12 


70 


Brochures 


30 


59 


30 


lOU 


?3 


77 


21 


70 


Other 


7 


14 




86 


6 

1 


86 


4 


57 



Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 



Tab'e 61 shows the extent to which various dissemination strategies were used 
in reaching local programs* The data indicate that the most common strategy was 
the use of speeches Ot presentations at conferences and conventions. It was 
reported by state CE coordinators that this was used in 47 of the states. Direct 
mail to relevant individuals and groups, the presentation of monographs and 
booklets, and the dist»^ibution of films, slides, and videotapes were also used by 
75% or more of the states. Although a little over half of the state CE offices 
distributed CE newletters, this strategy was given the highest endorsement of 
usefulness. Over 70% of the coordinators using this information dissemination 
strategy rated it as very useful. 
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Table 61 

Information Dissemination Strategies and Their Usefulness 





Used 


Useful ness 


Strategy 






Very 


Useful 


Useful 


Not Useful 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number | 

1 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Speeches/presentations 
at conferences & 
convent i ons 


47 


92 


22 


47 


1 

25 


53 






Direct mai 1 to rele- 
vant individuals 
i groups 


4 . 


80 


21 


51 


20 


49 






Monographs & booklets 


40 


78 


17 


42 


23 


57 






Distribution o< films, 
slides, videotapes, 
etc . 


37 


7S 


20 


54 


17 


46 


. 

i 




Articles in statewide 
journal s 


33 


65 


10 


30 


22 


i 


1 1 

! 


3 

1 


CE office newsletters 


28 


55 


20 


71 


8 


j 

29 






Booths at conferences 
& conventions 


26 


51 


4 


15 


19 


73 

1 


3 


12 


Statewide media (TV, 
radio, newspapers) 


23 


45 


7 


30 


13 


'[ 57 

1 

I 


3 

i 


13 


Other 


5 


12 


1 

1 


17 


5 


83 

1 


1 





Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 



In contrasting the findings in Fables 60 and 61, SEAs did not depend on their 
own materials but rather used mater, als developed by others. For example, the 
National Community Education Clearinghouse was used by over 60% of the state 
coordinators to disseminate information to local projects. 

The respondents in the national mail survey of local recipients of training 
and technical assistance from SEAs were similarly asked about the me?ans by which 
information was received (See Table 62). Seventy percent of those local staff 
and citizens reported that information was received by direct mass mailings 
and/or by speeches/presentations at conferences and meetings. It was also 
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reported tnat 66% received handouts, brochures, and other written materials. 
These three mechanisms were also reported by state CE coordinators as their top 
three dissemination strategies. State CE office newsletters, individual 
correspondence, and articles in statewide journals were reported as being 
received by half or almost half of the loca, programs. When asked about the 
types of information which they desired in the the future, handouts, brochures 
and other written materials, direct mass mailings, state CE office newsletters, 
and speeches/presentations at conferences and meetings were information 
strategies most frequently suggested. 



Table 6? 

Means by Which Information From SEAs was Received by Local Programs 



(N = 467) 



Information Strategy 



D irect mass ma i 1 ings 
Speecnes/presentations at 

conferences and meetings 
Handouts, brochures, and other 

written materials 
State CE office newsletters 
Individual correspondence 
Articles in statewide journals 
I Distribution of films, filmstrips, 
j slides, videotapes, and audio 
I tapes 

j Booths at meetings, conferences, 
: or conventions 
I Television, radio, or newspaper 
coverage 



Programs 
Rece i vi ng 
I nf ormat ion 



Number 



31/ 
SI'S 

295 

?31 
210 
199 



130 
63 



Percent* 



68 
►58 

64 

50 
4 5 
43 
29 



2P, 
14 



P rograms 
Desiring Future 
I nf ormat i on 



Number 



162 
148 

167 

154 
122 
124 
125 



83 
91 



Percent* 



35 

32 

36 

33 
26 
27 
27 

18 
19 



Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 



C. TRAI^JIMG AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



According to state CE coordinators, 46 of the 51 states provided training and 
technical assistance (T/TA) to local CE programs du-ing the 1979-80 program 
year. CE coordinators and IHE staff were most often involved in this training, 
with the former being involved in 43 of the states that provided T/TA, and the 
latter being involved in 41 of the states (see Table 63). 
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Table 63 

Individuals Providing T/TA to Local CE Programs 
(N = SI) 



Type nf Individual 


States 


Number 


Percent* 


CE coordinator 


43 


84 


IHE personnel 


41 


80 


CE staff (other than coordinator) 


31 


61 


State CE association representatives 


28 


55 


SEA staff outside CE program 


2S 


49 


Paid outside trainers 


?1 


41 



*Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 



Table 64 shows the content areas of the training and technical assistance 
provided by the State CE office during the 1*^79-80 program year, and the number 
and percent of states in which T/TA in each area was provided. Except in one 
case, all content areas listed were provided in a majority of states. 

T/TA in developing community councils, task forces, and steering committees 
was provided in 41 of the 46 states in which T/TA of any kind was provided. 
Identifying funding sources for CE programs, drafting needs assessment instru- 
ments, and writing proposals also were common areas. The only area in which T/TA 
was not provided in over 50% of the states was in analyzing data and writing 
evaluation reports on CE projects. 

Across all content areas, T/TA was provided by more states by means of face- 
to-face consultations than by telephone consultations or training workshops. 

Similarly, telephone consultations were provided in more states than training 
workshops. Not surprisingly, almost all state CE coordinators rated the T/TA 
that they provided as either very useful or useful. Tn only 2% of the cases was 
a not useful rating given. 
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Table 64 

Content Areas in Which State CE Offices Provided T/TA tn Local Programs 



(N 


= 46) 






Content Area 


States 


Number 


Percent* 


1 

i # 


ucvtriupiny cornrnun 1 ty counci is, tasK forces, SLeerinc| 








c omm 1 L tee s 


4 1 


8^ 


C . 


lacHL iTy ing runu <ng sources 


38 


83 




Drafting instruments for needs assessment 


38 




a 


wr 1 L 1 My propoba 1 b Tor Tunuiny Lc programs 


37 


80 


S. 


Designing programs for special popjlations 


34 


"7 A 


6. 


Developing project man agemen t sk i 1 Is 


33 


7? 


7. 


Designing programs based on community needs assessment 


? 1 


fi7 


8. 


Developing job descriptions and qualifications for CE 








employees 




61 


9- 


Designing public relations or advertising materials 


27 


59 


10. 


Designing and drafting instruments for evaluations of 








CE projects 


2fi 


57 


11 - 


Drafting school board or interagency joint resolutions 


25 




12- 


Developing plans for design or use of school facilities 


25 


54 


13- 


Analyzing LEA or local government policy or regulations 








relating to CE 


24 


5? 


14. 


Analyses of data and writing reports on evaluations of 








CE projects 


18 


39 



^Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 



It Wc4'i reported that 17,671 individuals received training and technical 
assistance during the past year. Table 65 contains a breakdown by type of 
recipient and shows the total number across all states, the mean and standard 
deviation for each state, and the low and high number of recipients oer state. 
Interestingly, more community residents (5,222) received training than any other 
category of recipient. Local school staff and local CE program staff were also 
frequent recipients of training and technical assistance. 

It should be noted that the number of individuals receiving T/TA varied 
considerably among the states. This is evidenced by the large standard deviation 
and ranges shown in Table 65. 
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Table 65 

Recipients of Training and Technical Assistance 





Total No. 


Mean 






rttrLipicriwb 


ppp p i v/ 1 nn 

1 rr \^ c 1 V 1 1 1 




SD 


Ranqe 


T/TA 


State 






Community residents 


5,222 


116 


201 


1 ,?on 


Local school staff 


4,435 


99 


113 


500 


Local CE staff 


4,079 


91 


IIR 


600 


Cooperating agency staff 


1 ,403 


31 


54 


300 


Local government 1 eaders 


1,241 


28 


51 


307 


State advisory council members 


656 


15 


16 


90 


SEA staff 


635 


14 


18 


8^ 


TOTAL 


17,671 


393 


352 


1 ,640 



It should also be noted that 40 of the 45 state CE coordinators who provided the 
data for Table 65 gave best approximations, rather than exact figures. This 
statistic provides further evidence of the lack of hard data at the state level 
and reinforces a major finding of the first National CE Evaluation that a report- 
ing system and local CE data base still do not exist* 

State coordinators were asked which types of recipients of T/TA had the 
greatest potential for contributing to the development of the state CE system. 
Results showed that coordinators felt that local CE staff and local school staff 
have the greatest potential for making contributions- State advisory council 
members were also thought of as having good potential. Community residents, 
local government leaders, SEA staff, and cooperating aqency staff were rated low 
on this question* 

A total of 733 training and technical assistance events were jointly 
sponsored by the state CE office and other agencies during tne 1979-80 y^ar. 
Local CE programs viere the most frequent joint sponsor (?49 events), followed by 
IHE centers (172), cooperating state agencies (116), state CE associations (100), 
community colleges (71), and private non-Drofit agencies (30)* 

The cooperating agency officials who were interviewed at the 3R sites which 
were visited were asked about ^heir agencies' joint sponsorship of T/TA events 
for local programs* Forty-five percent of the officials whose agencies had any 
relation to CE said their agencies sponsored T/TA events; 55% said their agencies 
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did not. The number of events reported being sponsored ranged from a low of 1 to 
a high of 75, for a total of 34B events. The mean number of sponsored T/TA evpnt<; 
per agency was 4.7. Most of these events concentrated on training for local CE 
coordinators. 

Local recipients of T/TA were also asked about the types of training and 
technical assistance received (See Table 66). Sixty-seven percent of ^.he 416 
local recipients from whom data were collected reported that they received T/TA 
in developing community councils, task forces, and steering conmittees. It was 
also found that 47% received T/TA in identifying funding sources for CE and 48% 
received T/TA in drafting instr'jments for community needs assessments. These 
were the three areas in which tPe most l^cal programs indicated that they 
received T/TA. These areas are the same as those cited hy state coordinators as 
areas in which T/TA was most frequently given by the state CE officer. 

An important question to he answered is: To what extent do different qroups 
of individuals receive different types of T/TA? The sampling frame of T/TA 
recipients was stratified by four T/TA delivery mechanisms: 

1. Participated in workshops directly provided by SEA staff; 

2. Participated in other T/TA strategies provided directly bv SEA staff, 
and did not attend any workshops; 

3. Participated in T/TA of both types in 1. and ?. above which was 
sponsored by SEA and delivered by other organizations; and 

4. Participated in T/TA of both types, which was both directlv provided by 
SEA staff and delivered by other organizations. 

The data show that there w^re some differences in areas of T/TA received 
across sampling strata. As compared to the overall qroups of recioients, there 
was a higher percentage of individuals in Stratum 1 who received T/TA in the 
fol lowing are^.s : 

• Developing community councils, task forces, steering committees, etc.; 

• Designing programs based on a cnm'Mutiity needs assessment; 
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Table 55 

Training and Technical Assistance 
Received and Desired by Local Recipients 



(N 


= 462) 












Local Recipients 
of T/TA 


Programs 1 
Desiring T/TA 
in Future 


t 


Type of T/TA 


Number 


Percent* 


Number 


Percent* 


i 


Developing community councils, task 
forces, steering committees 




57 


114 1 


27 


1 2. 

1 

1 

; 


Drafting instruments f-^r community 
needs assessment 




48 


115 


28 


! 3- 


Identifying funding sources for CE 


1 7 / 


47 


145 


35 


' 4. 

i 

i 


Analyzing local school or government 
policy or regulations relating to 
CE 


186 


45 


112 


27 


I 

1 5. 


Designing programs based on a 
community needs asses^>ment 


132 


44 


113 


27 


1 6. 


Designing public relations or 
advertising material 


i70 


41 


134 


32 


7. 


Writing proposals to fund community 
education 


150 


39 


163 


39 


3. 


Designing programs for special 
populations (elderly, n^inority, 
handicapped, etc.) 


134 


32 


132 


1 


9. 


Designing and drafting instruments for 
evaluations of CE projects 


125 


30 


118 


j 28 


ho. 

1 


Developing project management skills 


1 14 


27 


111 


27 

1 


! 

n. 


Analyzing data and writing reports on 
evaluations of community education 
projects 


113 


27 


103 


1 25 

1 

i 


12. 


Developing p'ans for school facility 
design or use of school facilities 


109 

i 
1 


26 


87 


I 21 

1 
1 


13 


. Drafting school board or interagency 
joint resolutions 


1 98 


24 


77 


i 15 

i 


14 


. Developing job descriptions and 
qualifications for CE employees 


79 

i 


19 


82 


20 

! 

1 



'^Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 
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• Designing programs for special populations; and 

• Designing public relations or advertising materials. 

Similarly, as compared to the total group, there was a higher percentage of 
individuals in Stratum 4 who rviceived T/TA in designing programs based on a com- 
munity needs assessment. Smaller percentages of individuals in Stratum as 
compared to t^^e total group, received T/TA in: 

<) Developing plans for school facility design or use of school facilities; 
and 

• Designing programs for special populations. 

Differences were also found across, types of recipients. When compared to the 
overall sample, greatpr percentages of superintend^^nts received T/TA in: 

• Drafting instruments for community needs assessment; 

• Designing programs based on a community needs assessment: 
0 Writing proposals to fund community education; 

• Developing plans for school facility design or use of schonl facilities; 

• Designing public relations or advertising materials; 
t Developing project management skills; and 

• Identifying funding sources for CE. 

Similarly, greater percentages of non-school staff members received T/TA in: 

• Analyzing local school or government policy or regulations relating to 
community education; 

• Drafting school board or interagency joint resolutions; 

• Developing plans for school facility design or use of school facilities- 
and 

J Designing and drafting instruments for evaluations of community education 
projects. 

Smaller percentages of non-school local agency staff, as compared to the 
total sample, received T/TA in: 
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• Analyzing data and writing reports on evaluations of community education 
projects; and 

• Identifying funding sources for CE. 

Finally, in ten of the 14 areas, smaller percentages of local private agency 
staff received T/TA as compared to the overall sample. The only four areas in 
which similar percentages of local private agency staff received T/TA as the 
total sample were: 

• Developing community councils, task forces, steering committees, etc.; 

• Designing programs for special populations; 

• Developing job descriptions and qualifications for CE empTuyees; ^nd 

• Developing project management skills. 

In terms of the means by which T/TA was orovided, local recipients reported 
that they took p rt in more workshops than in personal face-to-face or telephone 
consul tat ions . 

In order to determine the most useful strategy for training and technical 
assistance, the state coordinators and loc 1 program recipients in the national 
mail survev -..jre all asked to rate the usefulness of each T/TA area in which thev 
provided or received T/TA. Usefulness was rated in terms of very useful, useful, 
and not useful. Summary results over all 14 T/TA areas are shown in Table 67. 
In interoreting the data, the higher the mean, the mov : useful the strategy is 
rated (Not Useful = 1; Useful = 2; Very Useful = 3). The results show that, 
oyerall, the local recipients (the receivers) rated the T/TA more useful than the 
state coordinators (the providers). Interestingly, the local recipients felt 
that personal face-to-face consultations were more useful than telephone 
consultations or workshops. On the other hand, the state coordinators felt that 
training workshops were more eful "ihan personal face-to-face and telephone 
consultations. The data alsc show that loca^ and state CE staff who were 
involved with combinations of two or all three T/TA strategies rated the T/TA 
more useful than local and state coordinators who received or pr^.ided only 
face-to-face consultation alone, telephone consultation alone, or training 
workshops alone. Only one exception to tnis occurred and it may have been due to 
a low number of occur^rences in the relevant category of this analysis. 
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It is also important to point out that lOcal recipients rated telephone 
consultations more useful than did state coordinators who were thp providers. 
The reason for this finding may be tha;: impersonal telephone calls are not vpry 
satisfactory to T/TA providers; but if they provide important information to 
local program coordinators, they are useful to them and are rated as such. 
Personal contact was not as important to the receivers of T/TA as long as usefnl 
information was conveyed. 

Table 67 

Usefulness of T/TA Strategies as Reported by Local Recipients 



Mean of T/TA 


*Mean Ratings of 
State Coordinators 
Whose Offices Have 
Provided T/TA 


*Mean Ratings of 
Local Coordinators 

Where Programs 
Have Received T/TA 


Personal face- to- face 






Telephone 


?.10 


?.33 


Training workshops 


?.44 




Face-to race and telephone 


2.11 




Face- to-'f ace and workshops 


2.4S 


^.71 


Telephone and workshops 






Face- to- face, tel ephone. 






ana workshops 







^Ratings: 

1 = Not Useful 

?. = Useful 

3 = Very Useful 



LOCAL COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

This element can be thought of as the most important since the establishment 
of local programs is considered to be the ultimate objective of the state-level 
pt'oqram. 

1 . Back - round 

Before the federally-funded stato-level program began in SEAs throughout the 
U.S,, 327 local progr^ams existed in 34 states. At the time of this study, local 
programs were being operated in 49 of the 51 states. In the 4n states which 
responded to a question about number of local programs, a total of ?,q^3 programs 
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were reported to be in existence. Table 68 shows the number of states with var- 
ious numbers of local programs. The program definition presented to CE coordin- 
ators for reporting this information comes from the 1978 amendments to federal 
legisl ation: 

,..a program in which a public building, including but not limited to a 
public elementary or secondary school or a community or junior college, is 
used as a community center operated in conjunction with other grouDS in the 
community, community organizations, and local governmental agencies, to 
provide educational, recreational, cultural, and other related community 
services for the community that center serves in accordan:e with the needs, 
interests, and concerns of that community. 

Not all states, however, followed this definition. Some states reported the 
number of local programs for single schools and others used school districts, 
which undoubtedly consist of several or more community schools. 

Overall, the mean number of programs per state was 61.7 (S.D.=77.P^) with a 
range from 3 to 329. The median number of programs was 30.17 oer state. 



Table 68 

Number of States by Number of Local Proarams 



Number of Programs 


Number of States 


less than 6 


4 


fS- 10 


9 


11- 15 


2 




7 


21- 30 


6 


31- 40 




41- 50 


4 


51- 75 




7H-100 


3 


101-150 


2 


151-200 


1 


over 200 


5 


Total 


51 



Local projects received fundirig from manv source., {see Table 69). In reading 
this table, it should be remembered that any one project may have had more than 
one source of funding. Of the 2,963 local projects, 84% received LEA funding, f=s^% 
received tuition and fees paid by participants, and S3% received SEA funding. Of 
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the 21 states providing SEA funding to local projects, 5 states used a competitive 
funding process, 4 states used funding based on the general education allocation, 
and 3 states used formula grants based on population. The remaining states used 
other funding processes. 



Table 69 
Local Project Funding Sources 



(N=2,963) 



Source of Funiiing 


Local CE 


Programs 


Number 


Percent* 


Federal CE grant 


37 


1 


SEA funds 


1,556 


53 


LEA funds 


2,502 


84 


Other federal agency 


363 


12 


Local government 


265 


9 


Business/industry 


101 


3 


Private foundation 


i37 


5 


Other 


1,935 


65 



♦Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple response 



State CE coordinators were asked about the activities and issues addressed by 
local community education programs. Table 70 shows these data. The most common 
program activity conducted by local programs was adult education, followeu by 
recreation and leisure activities, and academic enrichment. One of the most 
interesting findings to be noted in Table 70 is the number of SEAs in the "infor- 
mation not available" column. Apparently State CE Coordinators are not always 
knowledgeable about the activities of the local programs in their state due to the 
lack of a structured reporting system for LEA program information. These are the 
types of activities that state and national policymakers often want to know about. 
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Table 70 

Local Progrjfn Activiti?^ as Reported by State CE Coordinators 



(N = 49) 





More Chan 


25-50% of 


1-25% of 




Information 




50% of Local 


Local 


Local 


None 


Not 


Activity 


Programs 


Programs 


Programs 




Avai 1 able 




Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Adult activities 


37 




1 




1 1 


Recreation & leisure 


33 


3 


2 




11 


Academic enrichment 


27 


7 


3 




12 


School/comm. vandalism 


6 


6 


10 


1 


26 


Energy conservation 


5 


5 


21 




18 


Family relations 


3 


12 


17 




17 


Drug & alcohol abuse 


3 


1 


25 




20 


Single parent families 


2 


5 


19 




23 


Teenaged parents 


2 


2 


14 


2 


29 



2. Expanding Local Programs 

State coordinators were asked about the most effective strategies they used 
to increase the number of local programs. Awareness and information programs 
were cited by 14 of the 38 coordinators interviewed as being the most effective, 
while another 10 indicated that contacts with the local superintendents and boards 
were most effective. Another effective strategy cited was the implementation of 
pilot or model programs. Table 71 shows these and other responses to this ques- 
tion by the CE coordinators. 



Table 71 

Strategies Used to Increase the Number of Local CE Programs 



(N = 38) 


Strategy 


Number of States 


1 . 


Awareness and information programs 


14 


2. 


Contacts with local superintendents and boards 


10 


3. 


Pilot/model programs 


8 


4. 


Annual conferences/workshops 


6 


5. 


T/TA for CE coordinator 


5 


6. 


State funding 


3 


7. 


Statewide support system 


3 


8. 


Seed grants 


2 


9. 


State advisory council 


2 


10. 


Services/resources provided to LEAs 


2 



In addition to asking state CE coordinators about the strategies used pre- 
viously to increase the number of local programs, coordinators were also asked 
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about strategies which they planned to use the next year. Ten of the 38 coordi- 
nators interviewed said they would concentrate on state interagency cooperation; 
and eight said they would provide more training workshops and offer more technical 
assistance. The data are shown in Table 72. 



Table 72 

Strategies Planned for Next Year to Increase the Number of Local Programs 



(N 


= 38) 




strategy 


Number of States 


1. 


Increase promotion/awareness programs 


10 


2. 


State interagency cooperation 


10 


3. 


Training workshops 


8 


4. 


Develop state legislation/policy/plan 


4 


5. 


Develop state-level cadre of resources 


4 


6. 


Coordination with IHE 


3 


7. 


Develop/disseminate model/pilot projects 


3 


8. 


Conduct local needs assessment 


3 


9. 


Obtain more cooperation within the SEA 


3 


10. 


Direct personal contact with local school 






staff/leaders 


2 


11. 


Provide added funding by LEAs 


2 


12. 


Target activities to specific client groups 


2 


13. 


Strengthen advisory council 


1 


14. 


Obtain federal funds for LEAs 


1 


15- 


Train LEA staff 


1 



In addition to CE coordinators^ other SEA staff were asked about their work- 
ing to promote development of local CE programs. Of the 192 SEA officials inter- 
viewed, 66% said they helped promote local CE development. The most effective 
promotional activities in which they reported being involved in are shown in 
Table 73. 
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Table 73 

Involvement of Other SEA Staff in Developmental Activities Promoting CE 



(N 


= 192) 






Activity 


Number 


Percent* 




^fflfp Rnd rpninnal rnnfprpnrps or trainina work S hoDS 

OUUUC CIII\J 1 CM * \J' ' \^ ' v^wlll ^1 ^llv^^O ^1 v»i \A III Illy v\ ^ f % \j -J 


45 


23 




Vi^^ifprl ! FA Rnd nart i r i t pri in communitv mPGtinas i^nd 








p\/;^liiAi'"inn ^nrl ^^^p^^mpnt" P'FFnrt"^ 


43 


22 


3 


Puhlir rPlAtinn<; pffnrts to DrnnfiotP CF 


20 


10 




npuplnnmpnt o'f snpriRl nr modpl nronr.'^m^ 


18 


9 




P Y*c\\i \ (\^(\ fundinn 


13 


7 


6. 


Disseminated information and other resources 


12 


6 


7. 


Attended divisional meetings to discuss networking and 








cooperat ion 


1 1 


6 


8. 


Worked with advisory council 


9 


5 


9. 


Participated in planning and policy-making 


9 


5 


10. 


Par'Jcipated on government committees 


8 


4 


11. 


Helped develop state plan 


4 


2 


12. 


Helped coordinate state agencies 


4 


2 


13. 


Deve ' 3oed materials for video tapes, publications. 








n-^ju'f letters 


4 


2 



^Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 



3. Supporting Local Programs 



In addition to information dissemination, training, and technical assistance, 
state CE offices and cooperating agencies provided other support to local pro- 
grams* "^he data show that 1,867 local programs in 23 states received material 
support, while 1,131 local programs in 21 states received funding support. 
Smaller totals of 494 programs in 4 states and 198 programs in 3 states received 
staff and equipment support, respectively, from state CE offices (See Table 74). 
Cooperating agency officials provided similar support. Staff and material support 
was provided by 54% and 53% of these agencies respectively. Support in terms of 
facilities and equipment was provided by 36%, and funding was provided by 29%. 



Table 74 

State CE Office Support to Local Programs 



(N = 2,963) 





Number of States 


Local Programs 


Type of Support 


Providing Support 


Receiving Support 






Number 


Percent* 


Materials 


23 


1,857 


63 


Funds 


21 


1,181 


40 


Staff 


4 


494 


17 


Equ ipment 


3 


198 


7 


Facil ities 


0 


0 


0 



*Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 
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Data collected from local community education recipients generally supported 
the data provided by state coordinators, as shown in Table 75. Of the 4fS5 local 
persons who provided data, over half (54%) received support and assistance through 
materials. Such material support was also reported by state coordinators to be 
the most common type they provided. Funding and staff support were received by 
34% and 30%, respectively, of the local prog'-ams. The only conflict in the data 
concerns facilities support. State coordinators reported that no state provided 
this type of support. However, 81 local respondents, or 17%, of those included 
in the study, received facilities support. A misinterpretation of the source of 
this support is one possible explanation of this conflict. Practically all of the 
recipients reported that the support received was very useful or useful. Ten per- 
cent, however, did say that the equipment support was not useful. 



Table 75 

Support Received and Desired by Local Programs 



(N = 465) 



Type of 
Support 


Local Recipients 
Receiving Support 


Local Recipients Desiring 
Future Support 


Number 


Percent* 


Number 


Percent* 


Mater i al s 


250 


54 


185 


40 


Funds 


160 


34 


197 


42 


Staff 


142 


30 


125 


27 


F ac i 1 i t i e s 


81 


17 


86 


18 


Equipment 


46 


10 


97 


21 



^Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 



Local coordinators were also asked whether future support was desired. Of the 
467 coordinators responding, 42% wanted additional funding support and 40% wanted 
materials support. Staff support was also desired by only a little over a quarter 
of the coordinators. 



E. INTERACTION OF ELEMENTS IN THE STATEWIDE SYSTEM 



There were a number of factors which affected the amount of SEA assistance 
provided to local CE programs and which affected the number of such local 
programs present in a state. States with full-time coordinators, for example, 
had a greater number of local programs than states without full-time coordinators 
(means - 75.7 vs. 32.6), and states with full-time coordinators also had more 
federally-supported local programs (means = .9 vs. .4). States with full-time 
^''oordinators were more likely to provide T/TA to local proqram personnel (100% 
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vs. 71%), and more frequently used each of the fol lowing to provide T/TA to local 
projects: CE coordinator (100% vs. '"^3%); other CE staff (79% vs. ?4%); SEA (-^3t 
CE) staff (68% vs. 12%); IHE personnel (91% vs. 59%); paid outside trainers (S6% 
vs. 12%); and the state CE association (71% vs. 24%). States with full-time 
coordinators were more likely to use each of the following information dissemina- 
tion channels: Speeches at conferences and conventions (100% vs. 7Pi%); booths at 
conferences and conventions (62% vs. 29%); direct mail (91% vs. 'i9%); articles in 
statewide journals (8?% vs. 29%); CE office newsletters (68% vs. 29%); statewide 
media (television, radio, newspapers) (52% vs. 12%); films, slides, video tapes 
(85% vs. 53%); and monographs and booklets (85% vs. 65%). In the area of mater- 
ials development, states with full-time coordinators we're more likely to produce 
the following types of materials: video tapes/cassettes (26% vs. 0%); manuals 
(47% vs. 12%); general handouts/pamphlets (47% vs. 6%); and brochures (71% vs. 
35%). 



There were also differences based on 1979 CE funding and years of federal 
funding. States with federal CE funding for 1Q7Q were more likely than those 
without to provide T/TA to local programs (100% vs. 79%) and to use the National 
CE Clearinghouse to provide information to local programs (74% vs. 2B%). Simi- 
larly, states with three or more years of federal CE funding were more likely 
than those with two or lesb years of funding to provide T/TA to local programs 
(100% vs. 76%) and to use thn: National CE Clearinghouse to provide information to 
local programs (83% vs. 29%). The presence of a full-time coordinator and 
federal financial support, thus, clearly increases the ability of state CE 
offices to provide assistance to local programs. 

These were significant to the existence of funding state legislation for CE. 
The 11 states with such legislation accounted for exactly half of the 2,963 local 
programs reported. Whereas the mean number of local programs overall was 61, the 
mean number for those 11 states was 136, over twice as many as the overall mean. 



F. SUMMARY 



The purpose of this chapter was to discuss the three elements of a state CE 
program which are aimed directly at the local level. These elements were 
information dissemination, training and technical assistance, and the development 
of local programs. It was found that 46 of the 51 SEAs provided T/TA to local 
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programs in 1979-80, Face-to-face consulting was the most common means of 
delivering T/TA, A combination of telephone, face-to-face, and training work- 
shops was seen as most used by both SEA and local staffs- Finally, the most 
effective strategy for increasing the number of local CE programs was ^'awareness 
and information*' efforts by SEAs. 
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CHAPTER 7 



FEDERALLY FUNDED LEAs 



A. INTRODUCTION 



As described earlier in Chapters 1 and 3, the community education movement, 
while not a recent phenomenon, was given a new impetus through the passage by 
Congress of the Community Schools Act, 1974, and its incorporation into the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act as Title VIII in the 1978 Education 
Amendments. The federal legislation defines a local community education program 
as: 



• "a program in which a public building, including but not limited to a 
public elementary or secondary school or a community or ,iunior college; 

• is used as a community center operated in conjunction with other groups 
in the community, community organizations, and local governmental agen- 
cies; 

• to provide educational, recreational, cultural, and other related 
community services for the conrmiunity that center serves; and 

0 in accordance with the needs, interests, and concerns of that community." 

Justification for the grant program authorized in the legislation is based on 
the premise that the school is the primary educational influence in the community 
and that it is most effective when it involves the people of the community in a 
program designed to fulfill their educational needs. Community education thus 
promotes a more efficient use of public education facilities through extending 
the times during which, and the purpose for which, school buildings and equipment 
are used. 



1- Minimum Elements and Activities 



In defining community education, a set of eight "minimum elements" of a 
community education program which are generally endorsed by most professionals in 
the field were printed in the Federal Register These are requirements which 



I/ Federal Register , Part 2, Friday, December 2, 1975, Volume 40, No, 240. 
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are to be met or worked toward in all federally supported community education 
projects. 



1- SCHOOL INVOLVEMENT - The program must provide for direct and substantial 
involvement of a public elementary or secondary school in the administra- 
tration and operation of the program. 

2. COMMUNITY SERVED - The program must serve an identified community which 
is at least co-extensive with the school attendance area of the school 
involved in it, except where circumstances warrant the identification of 
a smaller community)/, 

3. PUBLIC FACILITY AS A COMMUNITY CENTER - Program services to the community 
must be sufficiently concentrated and comprehensive in a specific puM ic 
facility. Satellite or mobile facilities related to the community center 
may be used by the center for the provision of a portion o-f the program's 
activities. 

4. SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES - The program must extend the program 
activities and services offered by, and uses made of, the oublic facility 
being used. This extension should include the scope and nature of the 
program service, the total population served, and the hours of service. 

5. COMMUNITY NEEDS - The program must include systematic and effective 
procedures: for identifying and documenting on a continuing basis the 
needs, interests, and concerns of the community served; and for respond- 
ing to such needs, interests and concerns. 

6. COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND INTERAGENCY COOPERATIVE ARRANGEMENTS - The pro- 
gram must provide for the identification and utilization to the fullest 
extent possible of educational, cultural, recreational and other existing 
or planned resources in the community. The orogram must also be designed 
to encourage and utilize cooperative arrangements among public and pri- 
vate agencies to make maximum use of the talents and resources of the 
community, avoiding duplication of services. 

7. PROGRAM CLIENTS - The program must be designed to serve all age qroups in 
the community as well as groups within the community with special needs 
(such as persons of limited English-speaking ability, mentally or physic- 
ally handicapped, etc.) or other special target groups not adequately 
served by existing programs in the community. 

8. COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION - The program must provide for the active and 
continuous involvement of institutions, groups and individuals broadly 
representative of the community served. They must be continually 
involved in the assessment of community needs, the identification of 
community resources, and in program evaluation. 

In addition to the requirement of the aforementioned eight minimum elements, 
the CE legislation specifies 14 program activities which can or ought to be part 
of local CE programs. These program activities are presented in Table 76. 
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Table 76 

Program Areas Specified in the Community Education Legislation of 1978 

(P.L. 95-561, Sec. 807) 



PROGRAM ACTIVITY 



1. Educational, cultural, recreational, hecilth care, and other related com- 
munity and human services, whether or not in the form of formal courses, 

2. Activities making the school or other public facilities and equipment 
available for use by public agencies and private non-profit organiza- 
tions, individuals and groups in the community, 

3. Preventive healthy dental care, and nutrition, 

4. Special programs for particular target groups, such as older persons, 

5. Services designed to eliminate the high incidence of suspension, ex- 
pulsion, and other disciplinary action involving chronically malad- 
justed students, 

6. Services for students who withdraw from school before completing 
secondary school requirements, regardless of age or time of withdrawal, 

?• Services for mentally or physically handicapped individuals or other 
health impaired individuals, 

8, Rehabilitation pror/rams for juvenile and adult offenders, 

9, Parent education for care, development, and education of handi- 
capped children, 

10. Training programs in institutions of higher education for ther pur- 
pose of assisting full-time training for personnel who are engaged 
in or who intend to engage in community education programs, 



11 



Specialized high school or schools within schools organized around 
particular Interests such as the arts, or using flexible scheduling 
and summer learning programs to take into account special needs of 
students, or creating interrelationships between secondary schools 
and such community resources as museums, cultural centers, and In- 
stitutions of higher education, 

12. Development of means to use technology to improve the relationship 
between the school, the home, and community resources such as 
libraries, museums, and cultural centers, 

13. Early childhood and family educational grants for programs operated 
by State and local education agencies and public and private, non- 
profit agencies or organizations for children below age six, which 
may include identification of potential barriers to learning educa- 
tion of parents in child development, family services, education for 
parenthood programs and referral services, and 

14. Leisure education. 
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2. Legislative Purpose for LEAs 



The 1974 Community Scho- Is Act (P.L. 93-380) provided for grants to local 
education agencies for the purposes of initiating, cxoaridinq, or maintaininq 
community education programs which worked toward including all eight minimum 
elements and some or all of those program activities applicable to the specific 
local setting. These purposes were expanded with the 1978 CE amendments (P.L, 
95-561) so "that the local community education program funded under the federal 
CEP would also show" reasonable promise of success and is in substantial compli- 
ance with these four specific requirements: 

• "that community education programs assisted under this part will, to the 
extent feasible, serve all age groups within the community, incliidinq 
preschool children, children and youth in school, out of school youths, 
adults, and senior citizens as well as groups in the community with 
special needs for community education program services such as individuals 
with limited speaking ability, mentally and ohysically handicapped indi- 
viduals, and other health impaired individuals; 

• that the communitV education program will include procedures for the 
systematic and effective identification and documentation of the needs 
and concerns of the community; 

• that the community education program will provide for the identification 
and use of existing educat>ion, cultural, recreational, health care, and 
other resources outside the school or other public facility (including 
the services of volunteers) and will contain provisions to encourage the 
use of cooperative arrangements with public and private agencies to make 
the maximum use of existing resources within the community: and 

• the comr;;unity education program will provide for the active and continous 
involvement on an advisory basis of institutions, groups, and individuals 
in the community to be served by the program and the active and continous 
involvement of parents of school children in the olanning, development, 
and implementation of programs." 

Mostly, these requirements reinforced strengthening the eight minimum 
elements. 
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Further.^ the Regulations approved and distributed April 3, 1980 (the first 
official regulations setting policy for the 197B amendments) broadened the 
purpose of LEA grants by stating that: 

"The Commissioner funds LEA projects that have the greatest potential for 
national impact. These projects must show promise for advancing community 
education by developing exemplary approaches, methods, or information that 
could be replicated by other LEAs throughout the Nation."^/ 

This regulation described a strategy presented informally by the CEP during 
the previous years of funding. It appears that the LEA proiects funded during the 
four-year period, 1976-1979, applied for grants with the 1974 Act purposes and 
not with the promising practices or model building strategy in mind. As a result 
of the 1978 amendments, the CEP is now funding LEAs as, "innovative, model- 
building'* projects. However, the projects reported in this chapter were funded 
in 1979 as part of the original "program operation" purpose. But given the two 
somewhat different and competing purposes, and funding requirements followed 
during this transition period of 1979 and 1980, the 37 projects funded in 1979 
will be described and examined in terms of both legislative programs. 

Before proceeding to a full discussion of the reporting form used to gather 
information on the 37 projects and a description of those projects, an overview 
of the federal funding history with LEAs will be presented. 

3 . Federal Funding History 

Overall, 178 federal grants have been awarded over the past four years. A 
total of 48 grants were awarded in each of 1Q76 and 1977, 4S in 197R, and 37 in 
1979. Seven projects have had funding for four years; 14 have had funding for 
three years; 19 have had funding for two years, and 70 have had funding for one 
year. 

The federal CEP has funded LEAs over the past four years for a total of 
$6,095,820, a breakdown hy year is given in Table 77. 

^./Federal Register Vol. 45. No. 56, April 3, 1980 - Rules and Regulations. 
Subpart A - General. 1636.11.6, 
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Table 77 

Federal CE Grants to LEAs, 1976-79 



Action 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Total 


NO. or applications 

received 
Total funds awarded 
Percent of change in 

number received 
Number funded 
Percent funded 
Mean qrant size 


560 

$1,564,000 

48 
8.7% 
$3?, 583 


362 

$1»564,:00 

-34% 
48 
13.?% 
$3?, 583 


273 

$1,564,000 

-24% 
45 
16.4% 
$34,755 


293 

$1,403,820 

+7% 
37 
12.5% 
$37,941 


1,478 
$6,095,820 

178 
12% 
$34,246 



The number of applications received decreased from 550 in 197^^ to 293 in 1979, 

a 46.7% decrease. The number funded per year decreased from a hiqh of 48 in 1976^ 

to a low of 37 in 1979, a 19% decrease. However, the mean size of the qrant in- 
creased from $32,583 in 1975 to $37,941 in 1979, a 16.4% increase. 

During the 1979-80 program year the CEP designated the seven (Comal, Texas; 
Birmingham, Michigan; Austin, Texas; Alamogordo, New Mex-:co; Gloucester, Virginia: 
Tuscon, Arizona; Salem, Oregon.) projects funded for four years as innovative 
projects which should be described and shared with other CE programs around the 
U.S. Thus, each project prepared a monograph describing the innovative components 
of the project. This effort was the first, in the four-vear period, dissemination 
of LEA projects with "promise for advancing community education ... exemplary 
approaches, methods, or information that could be reolicated by other LEAs 
throughout the nation. "i/ These seven projects are included in the discussion 
which follows in this chapter. 



B. LOCAL MONITORING AND REPORTING 



One of the objectives of this study was to test the development of a reporting 
form for community education information on local programs for reporting at the 
state and national levels. As reported in Chapter R, only a few states had a 
reporting system and most of those were tied directly to the distribution of 
monies for local CE activities. Moreover, the Federal CEP required only a narra- 
tive report of project performance for end of the year completion by those LEAs 
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funded by that office. For the most part, those reports and other project evalua- 
tions had not yielded much useful Information about the manner or pxtent to which 
those programs achieved their objectives or the eight minimum elements* Further- 
more, there was no evidence that those approaches had provided useful information 
for future planning by the SEAs, 

With that as background, the Local Monitoring Data Procedure Form (see Appen- 
dix F, Form No* fi) was developed and presented to each of the project directors 
for the 37 LEA projects with a Federal CE grant for 1979-80. The third-party 
evaluator employed by the LEA facilitated the completion of the form at the end 
of the 1979-80 program. In addition, the project director was asked to rate each 
of the 21 items on the form in terms of th^ ^a:.c of rc-^Dl^tinq the item and the 
usefulness of the information for their local reporting purposes. 

Thus, the Local Monitoring Data Procedure Form and the item rating form are 
the two sources of information for the discussion which follows in this final 
chapter of Volume II. First, the 37 projects will be described in terms of pro- 
ject setting; needs, objectives and activities; facilities usage; policies and 
resources; community networks; and program effects. The description will conclude 
with a summary of the findings structured around the eight minimum elements and 
program activities. Finally, the usefulness and efficiency of the Local Monitor- 
ing Data Procedure Form itself will be briefly discussed. Thus, the purpose of 
this chapter is twofold: to describe the community education programs operated by 
the 37 LEAs funded by the CEP in 1979; and to describe the monitoring and report- 
ing form used to gather that information. 

C. PROJECT SETTING 

The 37 federally-funded local projects were spread out over 24 states. One 
state (Texas) had four projects; two states had three projects; six states had 
two projects; and the remaining 1*^ had one project each. In the 24 states, the 
37 projects cover 62 school districts and 69S schools. The service areas covered 
by the projects had a total population of over 2.2 million with the smallest ser- 
vice area (Hays, Montana) containing 1,500 people and the largest (Tucson, 
Arizona) containing 340,000. The distribution of proiects by size of service area 
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is shown in Table 78, and Table 79 shows the distribution of proi^cts bv the num- 
ber of school districts thev serve. Most projects (28) served one school district 
each. However, one project served seven districts. 



Table 78 

Distribution of Federally-Funded Local CE Projects 
by Size of Service Area 



Population of Project 


Number of 




Percent of 


Service Area 


Projects 




Projects 


10,000 and less 


6 




16 


10,001 - 20,000 


7 




IQ 


20,001 - 50,000 


11 




30 


50,001 -100,000 


8 




77 


100,001 -300,000 


3 




8 


over 300,001 


2 






Total 


37 




100 



Table 79 

Distribution of Federally-Funded Local CE Projects 
by Number of School Districts Served 



Number of School 


Number of 




Percent of 


Districts Served 


Projects 




Projects* 


1 


28 




7fi 


2 


3 




a 


3 


0 




0 


4 


4 




11 


5 


1 




3 


6 


0 




0 


7 


1 




3 


Total 


37 




100 



Percentages do not total 100% due to rounding 



Table 80 shows the distribution of projects hy the number of individual 
schools they served. As stated above, the total number of schools served was 
695, or a mean of 19 per project. The range o^" schools served varied from one 
to 99. 
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Table 80 

Distribution of Federally-Funded Local CE Projects 
By the Number of Schools Served 



Number of Schools 


Number of 


Percent of 


Served 


Projects 


Projects 


1 


2 


5 


2 - 5 


8 


22 


6-10 


5 


14 


11 - 15 


8 


22 


16 - 20 


6 


16 


21 - 30 


3 


8 


31 - 50 


2 


5 


51 -100 


3 




TOTAL 


37 


100 



D. LOCAL PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 

Two of the eight minimum elements (numbers four and five) deal with community 
needs, assessments of those needs, and a program's responses to those needs. 
Community education is distinguished by its responsiveness to the community and 
its mission of solving community and human problems. 

1 . Needs Assessment 

The directors of the 37 projects were asked whether thev had sponsored or 
contributed to written assessments in the following areas: 

• community needs, interests, concerns; 

• educational, cultural, recreational resources; and 

• resources available from other agencies. 

Of the 36 responding programs, 32 projects (89%) sponsored an assessment of 
community needs, interests, or concerns; 27 projects (75%) sponsored an assessment 
of education, cultural, or recreational resources; and 21 projects (58%) sponsored 
an assessment of resources available from other agencies. It was further found 
that 27 projects (75%) contributed to another group's assessment of communitv 
needs, interests, or concerns; 30 projects (83%) contributed to another group's 
assessment of education, cultural, or recreational resources; and 27 projects 
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{75%) contributed to another group's assessment of resources available from other 
agencies. These data ■ indicate that needs assessment was an important concern of 
the federally-supported CE projects. 

2. Project Objectives 

Project directors were asked to prioritize five general CE objectives by the 
relative importance they are to their particular projects. The objective with the 
highest priority was "expanding the use of schools". This objective was met or 
almost met by 78% of the projects. The next highest priority was "coordinating 
existing community service/programs" which was met or almost met by 74% of the 
projects. Table 81 shows how the directors ranked the five objectives and also 
the percentage of projects, which indicated that the objectives were met. More- 
over, the ranking of these important five objectives by the directors of the 37 
projects funded in 1979 are compared to the rankings by the directors of the 20 
projects funded both in 1976 and 1977.-^ There are some differences between the 
two groups, as indicated in the table. 

3. CE Project Activities 

A total of 129, 1S9 individuals participated in 6,S48 courses offered by the 
37 federal community education projects during the last year. This number of 
individuals accounts for 5.7% of the total population served by the 37 federal 
projects. Approximately 55% of the individuals served were adults between 1^-64 
years of age; 33% were students in grades K-12; 7% were senior citizens; and fi% 
were pre-schoolers. Of the 6,548 courses offered, 80% were general interest 
courses; 12% were work-related courses and 8% were basic educational attainment 
courses. Table 82 shows the number of course participants by age group and by 
t^pe of course offered- 



n Evaluation of the Community Education Program, The Final Report, Washington 
D-C: Government Printing Office, 1978, p. 37. 



Table 81 
Local CE Project Objectives 



Oh i pr f "i \/p Q 


Priority Ranks 


Percent of 1979 
Projects Which Have Met 
or Almost Met Objectives 


1 y /D- / / 


1Q7Q 


on 1 C A n 

Funded 


7 1 C A n 
j/ LtAS 

Funded 


Expanding the use of schools 


3 


1 


78% 




Coordinating existing commun- 










ity services/programs 


1 


2 


74% 




Providing educational services/ 










programs to out-of-school 










youth and adults 


4 


3 


79% 




Increasing community involve- 










ment in school and other 










public decision-making 










processes 


2 


4 


S6% 




Providing for the integration 










of and reinforcement between 
the school *s regular instruc- 


















tional and optional programs 


5 


5 


58% 





Table 82 

Participants in Federally-Supported Local CE Projects 
By Age Group and Type of Course 



Courses Offered 


Number of 
CI asses 


Number of Participants 


Total 


Pre- 
school 


K-12 


Adults 
(16-64) 


Senior 
Citizens (65+) 


General interest 
Work-related 
Basic educational 
attainment 


5,219 
836 
493 


105,610 
11,793 
11,756 


7,373 
481 


36,624 
1,561 
3,826 


53,375 
9,891 
7,103 


8,238 
341 
346 


Total 
Percent 


6,548 


129,159 

100%, 


7,854 
6.1% 


42,011 
32.5% 


70,369 
54.5% 


R,P?5 
6.9% 



The median number of general interest courses was 79. almost one-third of 
the total number was offered by two projects (Bowling Green, Kentucky, 687 
courses; and Newton, Massachusetts, 8^0 courses). The median numbers of work- 
related and basic education courses were 9 and 8 respectively. 

In addition to educational courses, health and social services and recrea- 
tional/social/cultural activities were also offered. Table 83 shows the number of 
these activities and the number of participants by age group. A total of 106,107 
individuals took part in recreational/social/cultural activities over the past 
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year, 71% being adults, 21% being students in grades K-12, and A% each being 
pre-schoolers and senior citizens. Another 10,3^8 {about 10*=^ of the number in 
recreational activities) took advantage of health and social services, 45% being 
adults, 30% being students in grades K-12, 17% being senior citizens; and 8% being 
pre-schoolers. Proportionally, a greater number of senior citizens participated 
in health and social services than in recreation/social activities (17% vs. 4%) 
and in general courses (17% vs. 6.9%). Unexpectedly, the percent of K-12 students 
was lower for recreational activities than for general courses (21% vs. 32.'^%). 



Table 83 

Participants Utilizing CE Provided Services 
By Age Group and Type of Service 



Services 


Number of 
Activities 


Number of Participants 


Total 


Pre- 
Schoo 1 


K-12 


Adults 
( 18-fi4) 


Senior 
Citizens 


Recreation /social/ 
cultural activi- 
ties 


481 


106,107 
100^ 


3,Q88 
4% 


2?, 174 
?]% 


7S,220 
71% 


4,72S 
4% 


Health/social ser- 
vices 


?48 


10,3S8 
100% 


817 
B% 


3,127 
30% 


4,667 
4S% 


1,74? 
17% 



From Tables 82 and 83, it becomes clear that the local federally-funded 
projects were very active. In fact, the 37 orojects reported that an average of 
722 groups per week were using their facilities. This translated to a mean of 20 
groups per project. The number and percentage of programs offering some specific 
types of activities are shown in Table 84. It was found that 30 of the 37 pro- 
jects, or 81%, offered preventive health, dental care, or nutrition activities, 
while 28 projects, or 76%, offered family education activities focused on 
families with children below the age of six. Moreover, all 37 projects offered 
educational, cultural, and recreational programs as well as special programs for 
particular target groups. 

In addition, a substantial number of projects provided programs and services 
to special needs groups. These data are shown in Table 85. Most noteworthy, a 
total of 23 projects provided basic educational attainment courses and recrea- 
tional/social/cultural activities to limited English speakers. 

i i :> 
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Table 

LEA Projects Which Offer Program Areas Specified 
Community Education Legislation of 1978 
{P,L. 95-561, Sec. 807) 



in the 



PROJECTS 



PROGRAM ACTIVITY 

Educational , cultural , recreat i onal , heal th care» and other relateo com- 
munity and human services^ whether or not in the form of formal courses. 

Activities making the school or other public facilities and equipment 
availatDle I'cr use by public agencies and private non-profit organiza- 
tions, individuals and groups in the community. 

Preventive health, dental care, and nutrition. 

Special programs for particular target groups, such as older persons, 

Services designed to eliminate the high incidence of suspension, ex- 
pulsion, and otner disciplinary action involving chronically malad- 
justed students, 

Services for students who withdraw from school before comoleting 
secondary school requirements, regardless of age or time of withdrawal. 

Services for mentally or physically handicapped individuals or other 
nealth impaired individuals, 

Reneb i 1 i t a t i on programs fo*- juvenile and adult offenders. 



No . 



I o . 
I 



1 8. 
9 . 

10. 
1 1 , 



^2, 



? aren t 
capped 



education 
Chi 1 dr en , 



for care, development, and education of handi- 



Training programs 
pose of assisting 
i n or 



in institutions of higher education for the pur- 
3i3L*My full-time training for personnel who are engaged 
who intend to engage in community education programs. 



Specialized high school or schools within schools organized around 
particular interests such as the arts, or using flexible scheduling 
and Summer learning programs to take into account special needs of 
students, or creating interrelationships between secondary schools 
and such community resources as museums, cultural centers, and in- 
stitutionsofhighereducation. 

Development of means to use technology to improve the relationship 
oetween the school, the home, and community resources such as 
libraries, museums, and cultural centers, 



13. Early childhood and family educational grants for programs operated 
by State and local education agencies and public and private, non- 
profit agencies or organizations for children below age six. whicn 
may include identification of potential barriers to learning educa- 
tion of parents in child development, family services, education for 
parenthood programs and referral services, and 

14. Leisure e a uc a t i on . 



37 

3^ 
30 
37 



30 

21 
18 

} 7 



28 76 
30 81 
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Table 8S 

Programs and Services Provided for Special Needs Grouns 
by Federally-Funded Local CE Projects 



Courses 


Mental 1y 


Physical 1y 


Limi ted 


Handicapped 


Hand icapped 


Engl ish 


Speakers 


General interest courses 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


15 


41 




S7 


?y 


59 


Basic educational attain- 












ment courses 


n 


30 


13 


35 


?3 




Work-related courses 


n 


30 


14 


3R 


19 


51 


Health/social services 




43 


18 


49 


18 


49 


Recreational /social/ 














cultural activities 


19 


51 


17 


4fi 


23 


6? 



In addition to the educational courses and program activities specified in 
Tables 82, 83, 84 and 85, it was found that individual projects addressed addi- 
tional activities, services, and issues. These are listed below to illustrate 
the range of CE projects: 



• Special programs to address alienation 

of youth 

• School drop-out problems 

• Drug abuse 

• Child abuse and neglect 

• Teenage pregnancy in high schools 

• Crime prevention 

• Unemployment 

t Housing for low-income citizens 

• Parenting problems 

• Needs of low-incot:ie oarents 

• Chi Id care 

• Migrant population needs 



• Citizenship preparation for 

immigrants 

• Foreign 1 anguage 

• Mass transportation 

• Transportation for senior 

citizens 

• Advocacv for senior citizens 

• School closings and declining 

enrol Iments 

• Energy crisis 

• Library services 

• Communitv resources 

• Community economic development 

• Communication among communitv 

agenc ies 
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E. FACILITIES USAGE 



The extent of school and other facility usage is important in describing 
program size. Tables 86 and 87 show the number of school and non-school facili- 
ties used by the 37 federally-funded local CE programs. As shown in Table S^, a 
total of 342 school buildings was used, or a mean of 9.? and median of 7.6 school 
buildings per project. The range of school buildings used was 2Fi, from a low of 
one building to a high of 27. 



Table 86 
School Buildings Used by the 
37 Federally-Funded Local CE Projects 





Total 




Number 


of Projects 




School Building Use 


Number of 


Number of Ruildinqs Used 




Bui Idings 


None 


1 




6-10 


n-15 


lfi+ 


Community school/centers 
Mean 
Median 


197 
5.3 
3.0 


3 


7 


15 


6 


3 


3 


Classroom meeting space 
only 
Mean 
Median 


119 
3.2 
2.? 


10 


5 


19 


1 


1 


1 


Administrative offices onlv 
Mean 
Median 


26 
0.7 
0.5 


15 


19 


3 








Total 

Mean 

Median 


342 
9.2 
7.f> 




1 


8 


17 


5 


6 



The number of non-school buildings used by the 37 prolects is shown in Table 
87. A total of 252 non-school buildings was used, with one project (Newton, 
Massachusetts) using Ql or 36% of these buildings and with four projects using no 
non-school buildings. The median number of non-school buildings used was 4.^. 
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Table 87 

Non-School Facilities Used bv the 37 
Federally-Funded Local CE Projects 



Type of Non-School 


Total 


Number of Projects 


Number 




Number of Buildinqs Used 


Building Use 


Used 


None 


1 




fi-10 


11-1^ 

II i J 




Community schools/centers 
Mean 
Median 


48 
1.3 
0.6 


18 


10 


7 


?. 






Classroom meeting space 
Only 
Mean 
Med 1 an 


177 
4 . 8 
2.3 


11 


5 


14 


s 


1 


1* 


Administrative offices only 
Mean 
Median 


27 
0.7 
0.1 


31 


5 








1* 


Total 

Mean 

Median 


252 
6.8 
4.fi 


4 


7 


14 


7 


4 


1* 



*The project in Newton, Massachusetts used a total of 91 buildinqs: 6q for 
classroom meetings and ZZ for administrative offices. 



Most school facilities were used five days per week. However, durinq the 
regular school year nine of the 37 projects did not use school facilities at all 
in the mornings, while the other projects used them an averaqe of 4.4 mornings 
per week. Similarly, four of the projects did not use school facilities in the 
afternoons, while the others used them an averaqe of 4.7 times per week. All of 
the projects used school facilities in the evenings for an averaqe of 4.8 times 
per week. In the summer, seven of the projects did not use school facilities in 
the morning while the others used them 4.5 mornings per week. Similarly, eight 
of the projects did not use the school facilities in the afternoons while the 
others used them an average of 4.1 times per week. Finally in the evening, 17 of 
the 37 projects did not use school facilities while the others used them an 
average of 4.6 times per week. These data are shown in Table 88. 
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Table 88 
School Facilities Use 





Mornings 


Afternoons 


E veni nqs 




Regui ar 
bcnoo 1 Year 


Summer 


Requl ar 
School Year 


Summer 


Requl ar 
School Year 


Summer 


No. of projects 
reporting no use 
of school facil- 
ities 


9 


7 


4 


8 


0 


17 


No. of projects 
reporting use 
of school facil- 
ities 


27 


28 


31 


2 




20 


Mean no» of days 
per week school 
facilities are 
used 


4.4 


4.5 


4.7 


4.1 


4.8 


4.6 


Model no* of 
days school 
facilities are 
used 


5 


5 


5 


5 


S 


4 



F. FINANCIAL POLICY AND RESOURCES 

Projects were asked what tyoe of official action, if any, had been taken by 
their local school boards and/or the local governments concerning community educa- 
tion. The data show that 32 school boards and 2^^ local governments endorsed the 
general concept of community education. Thirty-three school boards and 13 local 
governments approved the specific local CE project. Except for one project which 
did not respond, all projects received either a general endorsement of CE or 
specific project approval. This is consistent with the level of local school 
board and government endorsements found in the 20 projects funded in 1976 and 
1977.-'' 



Ibid, p. 38. 
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1. Financial Resources 



These LEA projects received financial support through cash funds and in-kind 
support from a variety of local and state sources. The amounts shown in Table 89 
do not include federal grants, tuition or fees from participants, or the value of 
space or other physical facilities. The total value of cash funds and in-kind 
support for the 1979-80 funding period was $5,686,736, or a mean of $153, S95 per 
project. Over 60% of this total was from cash fundi.^g; the remainder was received 
through in-kind support. It should also be pointed out chat except for a small 
number of cases, the amount received in each category in Table 89 was under 
$30,000 per LEA. Twenty-nine projects received $30,000 or less from state 
sources; and 33 projects received $30,000 or less from other sources. Similarly 
for in-kind support, 29 projects received $30,000 or less from local sources and 
almost all projects received $30,000 or less from local sources and almost all 
projects received no in-kind support at all from state and other sources. 



Table 89 

Cash Funding and In-Kind Support Received by 
Federally-Funded Local CE Projects (1979-80) 





Cash Fund 


s 


Equiva 


ent In-Kind 


Amount 


Local 


State 


Other 


Local 


State 


Other 


None 


5 


18 


21 


7 


31 


33 


$2,000 or less 


2 


1 


3 




1 


2 


$2,001-10,000 


7 


5 


6 


10 


3 


1 


$10,001-30,000 


11 


5 


3 


12 


1 




$30,001-50,000 


6 


4 




2 






$50,001-100,000 


3 


2 


2 


3 


1 


1 


$100,001-200,000 


1 


2 




2 






$200,001-500,000 






1 








$500,001-1,000,000 


1 




1 








Over $1,000,000 








1 






Total 


$1,438,636 


$741,605 


$1,297,034 


$2,002,940 


$121,^66 


$84,955 


Mean 


38,882 


20,043 


35,055 


54,134 


3,28fi 


2,296 


Range 


532,217 


139,542 


846,000 


1,200,000 


67,000 


77,255 


Overal 1 Total 


$■ 


,477,275 




$2,209,461 




Mean 


$ 


93,980 




I $ 


59,715 




Grand Total 






$5,686,736 






Mean 






$ 153,696 







2 . Staffing 




Almost 4,000 paid personnel worked in the 37 CE projects in 1979 as admini- 
strators, clerical staff, building coordinators, teachers and paraprofessional s. 
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Table 90 shows the total number of paid personnel by type and amount of training 
at the federally-funded local CE projects. The table includes data from 36 of 
the 37 federally-funded projects. The mean number of staff per project was 111. 
The great majority of these were part-time, as the average full-time equivalent 
per project was 12.8. Of the 71 administrative/supervisory staff members, 42 
(59%) had an academic degree or specialization in CE, while 59 (83%) had received 
training in CE during the past year. Interestingly, 35% of the building coordina- 
tors had an ac;-demic degree or specialization in CE, and 41% of all paid personnel 
received training in CE over the past year. 



Table 90 

Paid Personnel by Type and Amount of Training at the 
Federally-Funded Local CE Projects 



Type of Staff 


Total Number 
of Personnel 
Full and 
Part-Time 


Number with 
Academic Degree 
or Specializa- 
tion in CE 


Number 
Receiving 
Train inq 
in CE 


Number of 
Ful 1-Time 
Equivalents 




Number 


No. 


io 


No. 


% 


Number 


Administrative/supervisory 


71 


42 


59% 


59 


83% 


59 


Clerical support 


125 


4 


3% 


52 


4^'% 


85.7 


Building coordinators 


94 


33 


35% 


85 


90% 


59.5 


Teachers/ instructors 


3, 141 


110 


4% 


986 


31% 


200."^ 


Paraorofessional s 


563 


90 


16% 


466 


83% 


55.1 


Tota 1 


3,994 


279 


n 


1,648 


41?^ 


459.8 



The number of staff members on an individual project basis is shown in Table 
91. Most of the 36 projects providing data had one or two administrati ve/suoer- 
visory positions and between one and three clerical positions. For the most oart, 
the number of building coordinators per project ranged between none and three. 
Not shown on the table are the number of teachers per oroject which ranged between 
zero and 800, with a median of 33.5; and the number of paraprof ess ional s per pro- 
ject which ranged between zero and 293 with a median of 1.2. 
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Table 91 

Staff Members Per Project at Federally-Funded Local Project? 





w 


umber of Projects 


Number of Staff 


Administrative/ 






Per Project 


Supervisory 


Clerical 


Buildinq Coordinators 


0 


1 


1 


11 


1 


20 


16 


3 


2 


6 


7 


10 


3 


2 


5 


4 


4 


3 


2 


1 


5 


3 


? 


1 


fi 


1 


1 


2 


7 






1 


8 






?. 


9 








10 and above 




1 


1 



G. COMMUNITY NETWORKS 

1 . Advisory Councils 

Community involvement is, of course, a high priority of community education. 
Overall, the 37 local CE projects had a total of 158 advisory boards or councils. 
The distribution of number of advisory boards/councils by project is shown in 
Table 92. Most projects (76%) had between 1-3 boards and/or councils with the 
mean number per project at 4.3. However, one project had 18 and another had ?5, 
therefore skewing the resilts. 



Table 92 

Local CE Project Advisory Boards/Councils 



Number of Boards/ 


Number of 


Councils Per Project 


Projects 


1 


9 


2 


5 


3 


7 


4 


7 


5 


4 


«^-10 


3 


Over 10 


2 



The total number of individuals represented on these l^^S boards/councils was 
2,538. The distribution of these members by type of individual is shown in Table 
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93. Fifty-five percent were private citizens. The next largest grouo was 
representatives of community agencies. 



Table ^3 

Advisory Board/Council Members by Type 





Members 


Type of Individual 


Number 


Percent 


Private citizens 


1,387 


S5 


Community agencies 


411 


16 


Citizen groups 


189 


7 


CE program staff 


l^^l 


6 


Other LEA staff 


199 


8 


Bus'iness/industry 


83 


3 


Other 


118 




Total 


2,538 


100 



Table 94 shows the areas and levels of re<;ponsibility of the local CE proiect 
advisory boards and/or councils. Data were collected on 150 of the 158 boards 
and councils. Tie most frequently cited areas of primary responsibility were 
assessing community needs/resources and developing/planning educational programs. 
Interestingly, 38% of the boards/councils had no responsibility for preparing 
proposals for program funds. 



Table 94 

Area and Level of Responsibilities of Councils or Boards 



(N=150) 



Area of Responsibility,.,...,.,-- — ■ — 


Number and Percent 


of Councils/Boards 




Primary 
Responsibil ity 


Partial 
Responsibil ity 


No 

ResDonsibil ity 


--^ l.evel of Responsibility 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Assessing community needs/ 
resources 


77 


51 


65 


43 


8 


5 


Preparing proposals for 
program funds 


1^ 


11 


77 


51 


57 


38 


Developing/planning educa- 
tional programs 


7<=> 


50 


65 


43 


10 


7 


Implementing programs/com- 
munity problem-solving 


66 


44 


63 


42 


21 


14 


Evaluating programs 


68 


45 


64 


43 


18 


12 


Communications/public rela- 
tions 


70 


47 


70 


47 


10 


7 
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2. Interagency Cooperation 



The number of projects having cooperative arrangements with various types of 
agencies ivas quite high as shown in Table 9*^. More projects had cooperative 
arrangements with human resources and parks and recreation agencies than with 
aging and health agencies or communitv colleges* Additionally, ^0-76'^ of projects 
had cooperating arrangements with advisory boards and/or councils in fou>- of the 
five areas listed in the table. As reported in Chapter 5, interaction between 
SEAs and community colleges was fairly high; however, such involvement between 
LEAs and community colleges was the lowest of the five types of agencies examined. 



Table 95 

Interagency Cooperation by Areas of Cooperation and 
Types of Cooperating Agencies 





Number of Projects H 


aving 


Cooperative Arrangements 






Parks & 








Mean 


Cooperati ve 


Human 


Recrea- 






Communitv 


No. of 


Arrangements 


Resources 


tion 


Aging 


Health 


Col leqes 


Projects 


Participation on inter- 














agency council/joint 














committee 


30 


3? 


31 


28 


20 


28 


Mutual referral of 














cl ients 


35 


25 


28 


28 


23 


28 


Shared facilities/ 














equipment/materials 


30 


34 


25 


23 


2S 


27 


Shared personnel/ 














volunteers for program 


30 


26 


26 


25 


22 


26 


Joint funding projects 




19 


q 


10 


7 


12 


Mean Number of Projects 




27 




25 


15 





H.. PROGRAM EFFECTS 

In addition to interagency cooperation outside of the LEA, project directors 
were asked about the effects of their local programs on the schools' regular K-12 
instructional program* Table 96 shows the percent of projects in which directors 
indicated evidence of effect. Eighty-nine percent of the directors said their 
projects increased enrichment opportunities for students and 78% said their 
projects increased the use of community facilities for instruction. Seventy-five 
percent said their projects increased community member volunteers and increased 
school staff interaction with the community. 
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Tables 97 and 98 show reported effects of the projects on the school districts 
and community and on individuals. Fifty-one percent of project directors said 
their projects increased citizen community participation, 46% said their projects 
expanded interagency coordination and services, and 43% said their projects in- 
creased various educational, recreational, and social services to the community. 
Regarding effects on individuals, 57% of project directors said their projects 
increased opportunities for recreational, educational, and social development and 
43% said volunteers and participants had gained a sense of worth, accomplishment, 
and involvement in the community. These findings are consistent with findings 
from the 1978 study which gathered data from school superintendents, board mem- 
bers, school principals, teachers, building coordinators, advisory council 
chairpersons, community participants, and staff of community agencies. Pages 
150-157 in the "Technical Supplement" of the 1978 study document this consistency 
in perceived impact of community education projects in both national studies. It 
appears that community education projects included in these studies are having a 
significant impact on targeted areas and client populations. 



Table 96 

Effects of Local CE Projects on Regular School Instructional Programs 
(N = 37) ^ ■ , . 



Type of Effect 


Percent of Projects* 




Increased enrichment opportunities for students 


89 


• 


Increased use of community facilities for instruction 


78 


• 


Increased community member volunteers 


75 


• 


Increased school staff interaction with the community 


75 


t 


Improved community support for schools 


72 


• 


Increased student interaction with the community 


61 


• 


Improved student attitude toward school 


54 


• 


Reduced school vandalism 


53 


• 


Increased community based instruction and materials 


47 


t 


Increased discretionary funds for teachers/staff 


20 



♦Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 
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Table 97 

Effects of Local CE Projects on the School District and Community 



(N = 37) 







Percent nf 




Type of Effect 


Prniects* 


• 


Increased citizen community participation 




• 


Interagency coordination and services expanded 


46 


0 


Provision of various educational, recreational, and social 






services to community 


43 


• 


Increased public support for the schools and public education 


3S 


• 


Increased use of school facilities beyond regular school day 


30 


• 


Increased awareness by school staff of community concerns and events 


21 


V 


Brougnt communiLy together, developeci sense of commumty 


IP 


e 


Increased staff involvement in CE 


14 


• 


Change of attitude toward CE and school district support for CE 




expanded 


14 


• 


Less vandalism of schools/community 


n 


• 


Increased utilization of existing resources and coordination of 






resources 


9 


• 


Increased use of community resources in the classroom 


8 


• 


Solved non-educational community problems 


8 


8 


Public sense of improvement created 


8 


• 


Provided accessible communications network 


R 



^Percentages do not total 100% due to mutliple responses 



Table 98 

Effects of Local CE Projects on Individuals 



(N=37) 



Type of Effect 



Increased opportunities for recreational, educational, and social 
development 

Volunteers and participants have gained a sense of worth, accomp- 
lishment and involvement in community 
Citizens gained skills and talents through programs and classes 
Greater knowledge of community programs, resources and problems 
Job* pi acement 

Low-cost options for self-improvement 

Individuals more supportive of schools and programs 



Percent of 
Projects* 



*Percentages do not total 100% due to multiple responses 
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I. SUMMARY OF EIGHT MINIMUM ELEMENTS 



As set forth at the beginning of this chapter, the federally-funded LEAs were 
required to include or be working toward the eight minimum elements for a commun- 
ity education program. Summary data will be presented here for each of the eight 
elements, including comparisons with related results of the 1978 national evalu- 
ation of community education.—^ 

1 . School Invol vement 

School involvement is basically characterized by designation and use of school 
personnel in planning and coordinating CE, by school policy support/endorsement 
for CE and by resource allocations for CE activities. 

All projects, except one, had assigned staff to work in administrative/ 
coordinative and clerical roles, and 26 projects had building coordinators 
assigned. Moreover, 59% of the approximately 71 administrators and 35% of the 94 
building coordinators had academic degrees in community education. Thus, in addi- 
tion to the deployment of school staff in community education, emphasis was placed 
in about half of the projects on the use of personnel professionally trained in 
community education. In addition, all of the projects received endorsement and/or 
had school board policies as well as some funding which supported the community 
education project. Some projects were not able to provide information in response 
to the questions on personnel due to the lack of comparable recordkeeping or due 
to the use of volunteers, who were counted in drastically different ways, or not 
counted at all. Responses from LEA project directors in the 1978 study indicated 
a 100% compliance with this minimum element. This 1978 finding was also related 
to the second minimum element discussed below. 

2. Community Served 

Each of these 37 projects served an average of 19 schools per project with 
most (28 projects) being identified with a single school district. While most 
served the entire area that was "co-extensive" with the school attendance area, a 

n Evaluation of the Community Education Program, The Technical Supplement, 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1978, p. 147. 
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few projects (Leon County in Florida, and Hays, Montana) served a smaller seqmpnt 
of their community. Thus, this second minimum element was included in all 37 
projects . 

3. Public Facilities as a Community Center 

As discussed in the section on facilities usage, there was extensive u?,e of 
school and non-school facilities. The 37 projects reported that the median use of 
7.6 school buildinqs and 4.6 non-school buildings. All of these projects used 
their school buildings for a wide variety of activities. See Tables 86 and 87 for 
additional data pertaining to this element. The 1P78 study of LEA projects indi- 
cated that 95% of the CE project directors felt they had complied with this 
element . 



4. Scope of Activities and Services 



This primary purpose of extending the scope of service of the schools through 
programs appears to have been achieved to some extent hy all of the 37 proiects. 
Most schools were used five days per week with the majority of them used in the 
evenings. Even so, three-fourths of the projects used the school facilities in 
the mornings for an average 4.4 mornings oer week. Over 700 groups used the 
school facilities to offer their services and to conduct activities for a Dro.iect 
mean of 20 groups per week. 



In terms of the 14 program activities, it appears that the 37 projects, in a 
general sense, included some of the activities. No one project included all, and 
no one activity was included in all projects. However, 30 of the projects offered 
program activities in preventive health and nutrition-related areas. The 1978 
study indicated that CE project directors evaluated their compliance under this 
element as follows: a) scope and nature of the program service 7Q%\ b) the 
total population served 75%; and c) the hours of service - 50%. 

5. Community Needs 



Most of the projects (32 or 86%) conducted, sponsored, or contributed to an 
assessment of community needs, in^:erests and resources during the past year. At 
least five projects did not have this minimum element in their project. Further, 
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it was not clear whether the findings of these assessments were actually taken 
into account in program planninq and operation. This finding of compliance 
in 1979-80 can be compared to the 1978 study indicating that 7^% of CE projects 
were in compliance with this element. 

fi * Community Resources and Interagency Cooperative Arrangements 

Interagency cooperation was fairly high in these projects, especially with 
human resources and recreation-oriented agencies. With the exception of preparing 
program proposals for funding, 80-85% of the 158 community boards had responsi- 
bility for drawing in community resources. As a comparative note, the 1978 studv 
showed a 90^ compliance:; with this element, according to CE project directors. 

7. Program CI ients 

While not all projects provided a comprehensive program to all age groups in 
a community, these 37 projects provided programs for pre-school, regular K-12 
students, adults (16-64) and senior citizens. Only about 8% of the participants 
in any activity were in the pre-school age group. More senior citizens partici- 
pated in social service and health programs than recreational services or in 
courses of all types. About 5.8% of the total oopulation in the service areas 
participated in courses offered in over 6,500 courses. Another 116,4fi5 persons 
participated in recreational/social/cultural and health/social services activi- 
ties. There is no way of knowing from the information collected the extent to 
which the total numbers were unduplicated counts. If thev were, these projects 
reported serving almost 250,000 persons. It appears that recordkeeping and con- 
sistently accurate information on the numbers and tvpes of recipients of or 
participants in local CE activities were maintained by about three-fourths of 
these projects. CE project directors in 1973 reported a 90% compliance with the 
provision of services to all age groups in the community, and a 65% compliance 
with the provision of services to groups within the community with special needs 
or other special target groups not adeguately served by existing programs in the 
community. 
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8 . Community Participation 



One primary way of involving community residents in the CE proqram is through 
serving on advisory boards and councils. Usinq this indicator of community 
involvement, all projects had this element included. Over half of the 2,S38 
participants were private citizens with another 23% consisting of representatives 
of citizen groups and community agencies. Interestingly, only 8S% of the CE 
project directors responding to the 1978 study indicated a compliance with this 
element. This finding suggests an increase in citizen participation in federallv- 
funded LEA community education projects. 



J. ASSESSMENT OF REPORTING FORM 



Following the completion of the local Monitoring Data Procedure Form, each 
project director was asked to rate each of the 21 items on two scales: ease of 
completion and local project usefulness. 

Ease of completion was defined as the availability of the information 
requested, the clarity of the instructions, and the meaningfulness of the 
response alternatives suggested. Local project usefulness included the utility 
of each item in describing the program to a local school administrator such as a 
superintendent of schools. 



Each item was rated on a one-to-ten scale presented in which low scores repre- 
sented high difficulty and low usefulness, and high scores represented low diffi- 
culty and high usefulness. 



Overall, it appears that the form was slightly easier to complete than it was 
useful to the local projects. These two criteria were very different, in fact, 
and did not require more detailed comparisons. As shown in Table 99, the 37 pro- 
ject directors rated the usefulness of the form fairly high. Only two items 
received a mean rating below 7: demographic data (Item 1) and school use (Item 
3). The items found to be most useful were (using mean ratings of 8.0 or hiqherl: 
Item 5, state and local funding; Item 7, assessment of program objectives; Item 
llA, number of courses by type and number of participants; and Item 14, effects of 
the CE program on the regular school program. Those same items also received the 
highest median ratings for usefulness. 
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However, those same items (5, 7, llA and 14) did not receive the highest mean 
or median ratings for ease of completion. In fact, of the 11 items rated with a 
mean of 8.0 or above, only one of those four (Item 5) was included. The most 
difficult item to complete was indeed Item llA. This difficulty is accounted for 
in large part by the lack of data or poor recordkeeping systems on courses and 
participants at the local level. 



Table 99 

Ease and Usefulness of the Local Monitoring Data Procedure Form 



Item Number 



Ease of Completion 



Mean 



Med i an 



Useful ness 



Mean 



Median 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

9A 
9B 
9C 
10 
llA 
IIB 

lie 

110 

12 

13 

14 

15 



9.5 
8.8 
8.4 
9.1 
8.6 
9.1 
7.4 
7.3 
R.O 
9.0 
7.3 
7.7 
8.2 
5.9 
fi.l 
7.0 
8.5 
9.0 
7.8 
7.5 
7.3 
"T^ 
10 = 



9.9 
9.5 
9.6 



9. 
9. 
9, 
8, 
8, 



8.9 
9.8 
7.8 
8.7 
8.8 
6.0 
7.0 
9.0 
9.6 
9.7 
8.8 
8.0 
8.2 



Extremely Different 
Extremely Easy 



6.9 
7.1 
6.6 
7.4 
8.2 
7.2 
8.1 
7.0 
7.4 
7.6 



7. 

7, 
7. 
8. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 



8.2 
7.7 



8.0 
7.9 
6.5 
8.0 
9.5 
7.9 
R.9 
6.9 
7.8 

8.2 
8.1 
8.9 
9.3 
8.0 
8.3 
8.3 
8.0 
8.9 
9.0 
8.5 



1 = Not at all Useful 
10 = Extremely Useful 



K. SUMMARY 




Development Associates found in the first national evaluation of community 
education that information, as well as data and monitoring systems designed to 
generate such information at the state level on local programs, was almost non- 
existent. Thus, one purpose of this national evaluation study (one conducted 
after four years of federal funding) was to develop and test a local reporting 
form. 
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Through the completion of the Local Monitoring Data Procedure Form by each 
federally-funded local community education project, the information was obtained 
(a) on the status of the eight minimum elements; (b) for programmatic decision- 
making at federal, regional and state levels; and (c) as a source for developing 
descriptive summaries characterizing the foci and activities of community educa- 
tion programs in response to Congressional or other requests for information. 

The Local Monitoring Data Procedure Form, completed by local project staff, 
offers a standard means and format to collect basic program data needed hv 
community education administrators at various levels and in various roles. The 
information collected provides a data base which the federal community education 
program can tap to obtain a basis: (a) for changes in national policy using a 
comparable data base; (b) for identifying appropriate resources, assistance and 
linkages needed to upgrade existing programs; and (c) for assessing trends across 
years in usage and characteristics of the community education proarams and in 
impact on the communities served and local education agencies. Obviously, the 
extent to which community educators are able to use this data base is directly 
related to the degree to which LEAs are willing to provide SEAs with the 
information requested. 
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EXHIBIT 1 



CONNECTICUT POLICY STATEMENT 
ON COMMUNITY EDUCATION 



Conmunity Education is a process wherein the resources of the public 
schools are extended beyond the regular K-12 schedule to offer services 
and programs to a wide variety of people. Also, it provides a means 
for involving residents more closely in school matters and for enabling 
the school system to serve as an active participant in the affairs of the 
conmunity. 

While its scope will vary depending on the size and character of each 
community, a well developed Community Education Program includes several 
important elements. First, Community Education promotes a more efficient 
use of local resources by making valuable school facilities available for 
use by public agencies and civic groups in the eveninn and during weekends 
and vacations. It contributes further to the well being of the citizenry 
by offering programs of academic, vocational and avocational education 
to youngsters and adults of all ages. 

A school system can gain understanding, assistance and support from local 
residents as a result of a Community Education effort that encourages 
broad citizen participation in the planning, implementation and evaluation 
of educational programs. This is especially pertinent in view of the 
continuing decline in the proportion of adults who have children in the 
public schools. 

Finally, an ambitious Community Education Program helps to improve the 
general quality of life by finding ways in which the schools can assist 
others in responding to a range of local problems. Thus, even though they 
do not have primary responsibility for such things as the delivery of 
health care, the reduction of delinquency, the provision of jobs for the 
unemployed, or the improvement of services for senior citizens, the schools 
can make important contributions in these and other areas through the 
facilities, information and expertise that they possess. 

Therefore, in recognition of the benefits to be derived from a closer 
relationship between the schools and the communities that they serve, and 
in light of the need for a more efficient use of human and physical re- 
sources, the State Board of Education endorses the concept of Community 
Education and supports its adoption by the school districts of Connecticut. 

APPROVED APRIL 2, 1980 

CONNECTICUT STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
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EXEIIBIT 2 



OREGON PROPOSED RESOLUTION 



WHEREAS assessments or local fietM:s can be fr.ore accurately judged at a 
state rather than fed::rji Njvel dr.a 

WHEREP'^. the s«jccr-,c, of .i local '..OiiJiiuni cy scnoo. program i:- to some degree 
dependent upc.i proper :':.:nr,in^ .md ^^up.jorc cU tne stat.« '.evel, and 

WHEREAS the Orenon State Community Scr.ool Advisory Con-mi ttee , appointed 
by the State Board of Education, has developed a State .^lar, for Community 
Schools and is prepared to develop criteria for awarding local district 
grants made possible through PL 93-330. 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED by the Oregon State Ccrmunitv School Aavisory 
Crmnnittee that this Ccr.mittee advise the St.^te Soara of Educocion and the 
State Superir.tendent of PuDlic Instruction of its disscti*; faction with Federal 
plans to directly fund local school districts witr.out regard to the capacity 
of the state to award these grants more equitably. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that this Connittee recommend to the State Soard 
of Education and the State Superintendent of Puolic Instruction that the 
Department of Education make application for that portion of the Community 
Sr^ _c in PL 93-380 available to it to establish a position and staff to 
'Ui L.ier develop community schools in Oregon, 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Oregon Department of Education, 
with the counsel of the State Community School Advisory Committee, make a 
zjnilosophical and financial corrroitment to Community Schools in Oregon by 
es tab! lining a Community School specialist position not dependent on federal 
:'..nds. 
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EXHIBIT 3 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION RESOLUTION 



STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SUPPORTS AND ENCOURAGES 
CONCEPT OF COMMUNITY EDUCATION IN LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



WHEREAS, public education is a local function, a state responsibility, and a 
national concern; and 

WHEREAS, Community Education recognizes schools are more effective when they 
involve the total community in the decision making process to fulfill their 
educational needs; and 

WHEREAS, local citizens and community leaders have expressed desires to more 
efficiently and effectively use school facilities in order to meet educational, 
cultural, recreational, and social needs within their communities; and 

WHEREAS, maximizing the utilization of existing school facilities precludes 
unnecessary cost for municipalities and other community agencies to provide 
needed centers for community services; and 

WHEREAS, Community Education promotes a more efficient use of public educational 
facilities through an extension of the use of school buildings and equipment; and 

WHEREAS, the concept of Community Education has been formally adopted by the 
State Board of Regents on. May 1, 1975; the Department of Education and Cultural 
Affairs Planning Cotanlssion on May 22, 1975; the State Board of Education on 
May 29, 1975; and the State Board of Vocational Education on July 8, 1975: 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the State Board of Education reaffirms its 
support of the concept of Community Education; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the State Board of Education commends those public 
school systeirs that have initiated Community Education and encourages all public 
school systems to actively pursue the Community Education concept as a process 
designed to meet the total educational needs of their community; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the State Board of Education directs the Superin- 
tendent of Elementary and Secondary Education to share this resolution with 
administrators and local boards of education in South Dakota and to offer 
assistance and encouragement to local school districts in their effort to 
implement the Community Education concept. 



6/10/76 
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EXHIBIT 4 

VIRGINIA BOARD OF EDUCATION COMI^IUNITY 
EDUCATION RESOLUTION 

WliEREAS, the Board of Education encourages positive interaction between the 
schools of the Commonwealth and their communities; and, 

WHEREAS, the Board of- Education requires that, as a part of the Standards of 
Quality, local school divisions involve the communities they serve in revising and 
extending biennially a six-year school improvement plan; and, 

WHEREAS, the Board of Education encourages the use of advisory committees 
composed of various segn^ents of Virginia's citizens to provide advice and counsel to 
educators and local school boards; and, 

WHEREAS, the Board of Education recognizes that education is a life-long process 
that takes place both in the classroom and throughout the community; and, 

WHEREAS, the Board of Education endorses the expanded usage of public school 
facilities for the niore effective and economical provision of all types of human 
services; and, 

WHEREAS, the Board of Education recognizes the need for planning and programming 
^f Community Education throughout the Commonwealth, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Board of Education urges Virginia school 
livisions to consider the benefits of Community Education and to' encourage the 
Implementation of the Community School concept in local communities; and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Board of Education continues to charge the 
/irginia Community Education Advisory Committee with advising the Virginia Department 
)f Education and Board of Education on matters relating to the development of Community 
ilducation in Virginia school divisions and their couununi tics and to monitor local, state, 
ind federal trends and developments in Community Education. 




1 Passed May 1979 
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EXHIBIT 5 



^ VIRGINIA HOUSF JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 68 

2 Offered January 25, 1980 

3 Cr eatin g the Joint Subcommittee on Community Education, 

4 \ ^ 

5 Patrons-Michie, Murray. Lemmon. Jones, J. S., James, and Diamonstein 

6 

7 Referred to the Committee on Education 

8 

9 WHEREAS, there are serious challenges facing the Commonwealth of Virginia which 

10 include difficulties in fulfilling the needs of older Americans, underutilized school facilities 

11 due to declining youth enrollment, violence and vandalism in public schools and 

12 communities, incresed polarization among community residents on public school issues, a 

13 continuing shortage of tax monies to meet the needs and demands for human services: and 

14 WHEREAS, the General Assembly of - Virginia has endorsed the principle that education 

15 is a life-long process that takes place both in the classroom and throughout the community; 

16 and 

17 WHEREAS, Senate Joint Resolution No. 22 of the nineteen hundred seventy-two Session 

18 of the General Assembly recognized and adopted as the policy of the Commonwealth :o 

19 encourage localities to expand access to public school facilities for community-wide 

20 educational and recreational uses and to encourage more citizens of the Commonwealth to 

21 initiate in their localities community-wide programs: and 

22 WHEREAS, the Virginia Community Education Study Report approved in May nineteen 

23 hundred seventy-nine, encouraged the implementation of a program of community education 

24 in the Commonwealth to increase the community use of school facilities, to facilitate 

25 interagency program planning and coordination, to increase citizen involvement and 

26 participation in community affairs, and to facilitate the utilization of community' resources 

27 in school curricula; and 

28 WHEREAS, there exists within the Commonwealth a Community Education Advisory 

29 Committee to the Department of Education and four centers for community education 

30 located at the University of Virginia, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, 

31 Norfolk State University and the Department of Education staffed by professionals with the. 

32 expertise necessary to assist the General Assembly in developing a plan for implementing 
33. the community education concept in Virginia; now, therefore, be it 

34 RESOLVED by the House of Delegates, the Senate concurring. That there is hereby 

35 established a Joint Subcommittee on Community Education which shall consist of ten 

36 members of the General Assembly, three from the House Education Committee, two from 

37 the Senate Education and Health Committee, three from the House Appropriations 

38 Committee, and two from the Senate Finance Committee to be appointed by the chairmen 

39 of the respective Committees. The joint subcommittee shall study the means o: 

40 implementing the community education concept in Virginia and shall recommend such 

41 legislative action as it deems advisable' to the nineteen hundred eighty-one session of the 

42 General Assembly. 
43 
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EXHIBIT 6 
WYOMING DECLARATION 
DECLARATION 



WHEREAS, we live in a time when change has become the 
rule, and stability is often the exception; and 

WHEREAS, our body of knowledge is proliferating at a 
staggering rate and the gap between the educated and the 
uneducated is growing greater each day; and 

WHEREAS, education is the means by which each of us 
can prepare to live life more fully, provide for our families 
more adequately , and contribute more meaningful ly to the 
society in which we live; and 

WHEREAS, Community Education offers all citizens, regard- 
less of age or previous experience, the opportunity to grow in 
knowledge and understanding , to acquire needed technical and 
professional skills, to develop appropriate attitudes, and to 
develop leadership potentials; and 

WHEREAS, Community Education provides the community the 
opportunity to use the school facilities and to coordinate 
school and community activities; and 

WHEREAS, the encouragement of the citizens of Wyoming 
to avail themselves of the many opportunities for lifelong 
learning seems to become increasingly important each year: 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that each school district be 
encouraged to establish a community education program, with 
strong leadership criteria involved, in order to provide 
enrichment educational, recreational and cultural opportunities 
for all local residents. 



Approved by V/yoming State Board of Educatioi. 
April 1975 
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EXHIBIT 7 
SHORT REPORTING FORM POR KENTUCKY 

School District ' Date 

Number of years in Coimunity Education, 

Number of school buildings utilized in your program. 

Other facilities utilized 



List of other agencies that coordinate and/ or cooperate with your 
district 



Total number of participants during 1978-79, 

Number of pre-school participants 

Number of school age participants 

Number of senior citizens 

Number of volunteer workers. 

Number of advisory councils. 

Total number of advisory council members. 

Number of Community Education coordinators or directors. 

How is your program funded? 



Please include any comments that you feel are pertinent regarding your 
p r og ram . 



MINNESOTA COMMUNITY EDUCATION ANNUAL REPORT 



am SlDbiO«OQ(trTMrt 


Cormnunicy Edjcaclon Section 
680 CapUol Square - 530 Cedar 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION ANNUAL REPORT 


ED-00226-< 




Sc. Paul, MN 55101 


JULY 1, 1978 CO JUNE 30, 1979 





GENERAL INFORMATION AND INSTRUCTIONS: Deparcmenc of Educacion Rules Edu 687 requires each school dlscrlcc having 
a Connunicy Service levy reporc co che Deparcmenc of Educacion. Provide che Informaclon requesced on chls forre and prepa 
a second copy co recaln In your dlscrlcc files. Use page 4 of chls reporc co clarify reporc daca or co make addlclonal 
conraenca. Recurn che conpleced form co che above address before Augusc l5. 



IDENTIFICATION 


School Dlscrlcc Name 


Dlscrlcc Number 


Jolnc Powers Agreenen 

Q] YES 1 [no 


Name of Dlreccor of Comunlcy Educacion 


Office Telephone (Include Area Co 

( ) - 


Office Address 


Clcy 


Zip Code 


CowBunlcy Educacion Office Locaclon (faclUcy descrlpcion; i.e., school building, dlscrlcc-renced office, clcy hail, ecc.) 



.1 


SCHOOL D I 


STRICT F 


ACILITIES INFORMA 


T I 0 N 




FAC IL ITY 
INFORMATION 


DISTRICT 


-OWNED FACILITY CLASSIFICATION 


OTHER FACILITIES * 


ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


JUNIOR/SENIOR 


SENIOR 


Specify : 


Specify: 


Total Number of 
Buildings in Dlscrlcc 














Number of Buildings 

Used As 
Coramunlcy Schools 
















PROGRAM PARTICIPATION 



Provide che numbers of parclclpancs in each of che program acclvicy areas llsced by che grade/age levels provided, if a 
ptrson parclcipaces in more than one of the program acclvicy areas, counc chac person in all acclvicy areas. If you have 
program acclvlcies which you feel do noc belong in che given acclvicy areas, pleases specify in che spaces provided. 



P R 0 G R A M 
ACTIVITIES 


GRADE / AGE LEVEL 


TOTAL 
PARTICIPANTS 
BY 

ACTIVITY 


PRE-SCHOOL 


GRADES 
K - 6 


GRADES 
7-12 


ADULTS 


SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


RECREATION 














ENRICHMENT 














ACADEMIC 














CULTURAL 














HEALTH SERVICES 














DAY CARE 














Oche r (specify): 














Och er (specify): 














TOTAL PARTICIPANTS 
BY AGE / GRADE LEVEL 








I 'i j 







^* Ocher facilicies used for Communlcy Educacion (i.e., Communlcy Colleges, Vocational Schools, e 
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Provide th« nvjabers (by full - time equivalency) of paid staff and volunteer help who are involved with Community Education 


STAFF 
PO:.I*TIONS 


FULL-TIME EQUIVALENCY 


TOTAL NUMBER 
FULL - TIME 


TOTAL NUMBER 
3 /4 - TIME 


TOTAL NUMBER 
HALF - TIME 


TOTAL NUMBER 
I /4 - TIME 


TOTAL NUMBER 
LESS THAN 
1 /4 - TIME 


j 0 I V 4 


Comraunity Education Director 












Cocnunlty Educ Coordinators 












Other Connunlty E^uc Staff 












Clerical ^ . 












Other (specify) 












volunteer! 


Connunlty Educ Coordinators 












Other Coottunity Educ Staff 












Clerical 












Other (specify) 












Other (specify) 
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Please respond co each of the following items: 



If your Connunlty Education duties were less than 
full-tlnie» please use spaces at zta right to describe 
your other duties. Please Indicate approximate amount 
of time spent on each of your other duties. 



To whom are you directly accountable? 



What is your total salary for Cotanunity Education ? 



Which of the following items are referenced In your employment contract? 

I I Teaching Assigntsients 
I I City - related Assignments or Duties 



I I Licensure Status ^J^^ 
I I Licensed 
I j Non - Licensed 

I I Administrative Assignments 



I [ Other (please specify) 



Pies:!? ch«<:k «ll decrees* dip Lo<!vs<i . or ccurscvcrlc c^i^apl^Lion which relate to you. Provide c&ajor area(s) where applicable 
[ [ High School I I Community Education Specialist 

[ I Undergraduate j | Doctorate 

Graduate Q Other (specify) 
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PROGRAM IMFORMATION 



Pleasa check 4II Ufltns that partaln to your Coaounity Education Program and Activities 



I Coals and Objectives are developed In cooperation | | 

with your Advisory Council and rtleted Co your budget 

I I Advisory Council Is representetlve of the School [ | 

— District, 

I I Advisory Council meets a nlnlimui of fouif tiraes [ | 

per year 

I I Advisory Council hes constitution and bylaws | | 

[ I CofSDunlty Education has ongoing needs Assessment | | 

program 

I I CoiBBunlty Education hes ongoing evaluation program | | 



CotBoninlty Education funds are only scent with 
Advisory Council Input 

Utilize en Advisory Council with cleerly defined 
responsibilities for totel plennlng end operetion 

Provision Is made to Inservice your Advisory Council 
end other staff oeobers 

Progrem pert icipetlon figures are recorded on en 
ongoing besis and kept on file for future reference 

Goels and Objectives for 1978^79 heve been evaluated 
by the Superintendent and Advisory Council 

Our district Is Involved In the Plennlng* Eveluation 
and Reporting (PER) process 



I I Advisory Council has adopted a policy to reduce and ellminete 
progreo duplication within the district es required by law 



BUDGET INFORMATION 



THE TOTAL COMMUNITY EDUCATION BUDGET FOR 1978-1979 IS: 



In the follovlnK tables, enter the PERCENTAGES of your total budsct (In whole numbers) which wes cooDosed bv the 
listed Revenue Items, and which is accounted for by the given Expenditure Items. All Revenue Items must total 
100% f as must all Expenditure Items. R«far to the UFARS codas (where given) for accounting references. 


CODE 


REVENUE ITEM 


REVENUE X 


CODE 


EXPENDITURE ITEM 


EXPEND X 


4-10.11 


Community Services Levy 






Personnel (Admin., Clerical, etc.) 




4-10. D92 


State Aids 




4-1110 


Rec rea t Ion 






County Recreation Funds 




4-1180, 7&8 


Enrichment Classes (Knittlngi etc.) 




4-10.18 


Municipal Government 




4-1180,344 


Academic Classes (ABE, GEO, etc.) 




4-95 


School District General Fund 






Senior Citizens 






Grants 






Cu 1 1 ura 1 




4-10.38 


Fees and Charges 




4-Il9C^3&4 


Day Care 






Other ( spec 1 f y) 




4-li90,7&8 


Hea I th Services 








Instructional Materials -Supplies 






Other (specify) 






Contracted Services 








Other (specify) 




TOTAL-ALL REVENUE ITEMS 
I.—,— — ■ 1 


100 


TOTAL-ALL F, XPEKDITURS ITEMS 


1 0 0 X 




signature - Advisory Council Chairperson 



Da te 



Home Address 



Telephone Number 
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Signature -Dlitrlct Sup* 



1^ 

upe r 1 n t rnde- 



Date 
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Us« ch« spAc* on this pAf< Co clarify or furch«r expUln any of ch« r«porc daea, or co luka additional cooDancs 
with ragard co your Cowuolty CducaClon Prosraa. Whan rafaranclng a porclon of daca concainad In chia raporc, 
pla«s« rafar co cha pag« nuaibar of tb« form and cfaa Saeclon dcla and nuabcr. l.a., "paga 2, III - Scaf f Infonaaclon" 
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EVALUATION OF THE COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROGRAiM 



SUMMARY REPORT OF SEA SITE VISITS 



INTRODUCTION 

Overall, this evaluation was designed to describe and analyze the 
operations of State Education Agencies C.SEAsJ as they promote the 
concept of community education and coordinate their respective pro- 
grams. More specif i'.: Illy , the study addressed these SEA related 
objectives: CI) to identify and examine the exemplary modes by 
which SEAs develop viable statewide community education systems; 
C2) to assess the means SEAs use to provide technical assistance 
to local programs; (3) to determine efficient and effective pro- 
cedures for monitoring and reporting on both SEA and LEA activities; 
and (4) to ascertain means for providing effective SEA support and 
resources to LEAs . 

The primary data collection approach selected to achieve these 
aforementioned objectives was a two-day site visit to a selected 
number of SEA Community Education Programs in the fifty states and 
the District of Columbia. 

The information collected concerning state community education acti- 
vities was dependent upon whether the state was or was not selected 
for a site visit. As part of a separate process, third-party evalua- 
tions were being performed for 25 of the 27 federally supported SEAs, 
and it was possible, therefore, that information for the national 
evaluation could be collected by those third-party evaluators. Of 
the remaining 24 SEAs which were not receiving federal funds for 
community education, DA visited 13 of these states to collect infor- 
mation. Thus, a total of 38 states received site visits. 

In each of these 38 site visits the following activities took place: 

• the SEA .Activity Questionnaire, mailed to the community education coor- 
dinator prior to the visit, was reviewed and collected; 

• a personal interview was conducted with the coordinator; 

• three to five other SEA staff members, including the coordinator's immedi- 
ate supervisor, an upper level administrator of the SEA, and up to three 
allied program personnel were interviewed; 

• up to six representatives of cooperating statewide agencies were inter- 
viewed ; 

• various records and documents were collected and reviewed; and 

• an exit interview was held with the coordinator. 
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In the 25 federal ly- funded SEAs , a single third-party evaluator con- 
ducted the pre-arranged visit over a period of two days. In the 13 
states not having a federal community education grant in 1979-80, a 
two-person team of Development Associates^ staff or consultants 
visited the SEA for two days. 

In the process of conducting the personal interviews and reviewing 
documents and program materials, the site visitors kept three basic 
evaluation questions in mind: 

0 How effective is the SEA Community Education Program in pro- 
viding assistance to local programs to enhance program 
qual ity ? 

o How effective is the SEA Community Education Program in moni- 
toring and reporting on local and state community education 
activities ? 

• Assuming that the Federal Community Education Program would 
fund the Grants to States Program for community education, 
how ready or prepared is the SEA for requesting and process- 
ing local grant applications and for making grants to local 
programs ? 

A SEA Site Visit Rating Form was used by evaluators to capture their 
impressions with respect to these three questions about the SEA 
Community Education Program, Each question was answered by circling 
one point on a 10-point scale where 1 represented the lowest score 
and 10, the highest score, and by explaining the basis for the rating 
(see attached copy of rating form) . One rating form was completed 
by a third-party evaluator for each of 25 states that received a 
FY 79 federal community education grant. Two rating forms were 
independently completed by Development Associates' staff and consul- 
tants for each of 13 states visited that did not receive a FY 79 
federal community education grant. The report that follows provides 
a summary of those site visit observations for each question and for 
the two groups of SEAs. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Question : How effective is' the SEA Community Education Program in providing 
assistance to local programs to enhance program quality? 

Funded SEAs 

Twenty-five ratings of this question were provided for the 25 com- 
munity education funded states while 24 of 26 possible ratings were 
given for the 13 unfunded states. The mean rating of 8.3 for funded 
states is significantly higher than the mean rating of 4.3 for un- 
funded states Ct=6.58, p<.001). Only one of the 25 funded states 
received a rating of 5 or less while 10 of the 13 unfunded states 
received at least one rating of 5 or less. 
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With few exceptions, the reasons given for the ratings can be synthe- 
sized into dramatically different profiles for funded as compared to 
unfunded states. According to these ratings, funded states generally 
provide quality training and technical assistance to local programs 
because they have access to sufficient staff with requisite technical 
skills. In some states, this means that there are sufficient, quali- 
fied SEA or regional community education staff to meet requests for 
assistance or to initiate support to local programs. In other states 
limited SEA or regional resources have been stretched by establishing 
strong partnerships with Institutions of Higher Education (IHES) , the 
State CE Association, or other community agencies to jointly provide 
assistance to local programs. While current resources are sufficient 
to meet current demands in some funded states, however, increases in 
such demands would strain available resources. 

The viabilit'v cf various community education programs in funded 
states is e ...anced by other program- related features. These include: 
informational materials like newsletters, brochures and presentations 
commitment to the community education concept through existing or 
pending legislation and supportive SEA policies; coordination with 
other SEA units and other state agencies; and quarterly meetings of 
local directors to review successes and solve problems. 

Atypical community education configurations in two funded states are 
worthy of special mention. One state Community Education Program 
operates a resource talent bank which enables staff to match the 
position and needs of the requestor for assistance with the position 
and skills of the provider of assistance. For example, a school 
super intendant in a rural district with a community education program 
would be sent to provide assistance to another school superintendant 
in a rural district. In the other state, assistance is provided to 
local programs by a separate unit in the state education department 
while the community education unit itself had the legal mandate and 
strong administrative support to function in a creative, innovative 
role. As such, the community education unit has the ability, it 
appears to pull together resources from the state education depart- 
ment and other state agencies to experiment with new education, 
structures and roles. The outcomes of such ventures, according to 
this SEA official, can impact not only on community education but on 
the mainstream of public education in the state, 

Non- Funded SEAs 

The status of Community Education Programs as rated by the DA staff, 
in 10 of the 13 unfunded states is quite different from the ratings 
of the third-party evaluators in the funded states. In one state, 
the actual number of local programs is very ins igni f icant , . . in other 
states, the only SEA staff member is a part-time Coordinator who 
devotes less than 10-15^ time to community education activities. 
In fact in one state, the Coordinator only devotes S% of the job to 
community education matters. In another state, the Coordinator, at 
10% time, is located over 100 miles away from the SEA. Part-time 
coordinators mean little or no assistance to local programs. Among 
other things, they appear to have very little time to allocate. When 
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assistance is provided, it is o£ variable quality across these 
unfunded states ranging from effective to irrelevant. Community 
education programs in these states have no strong working relation- 
ship with IHES , State CE Associations, other state or community 
agencies. They generally do not benefit from strong legislative 
and SEA policy support; however, two of those states, Minnesota and 
Texas, have state legislation for community education. Thus, the 
community education programs in three unfunded states most closely 
resemble the funded state scenario. They provide assistance to 
local programs, either alone or in partnership with IHES, and they 
are supported by SEA policy. 

REPORTING 

Ques tion : How effective is the SEA Community Education Program in monitoring 
and reporting on local and state activities? 

This questions was rated once for each of the 25 community education 
funded states by third-party evaluators and twice by two independent 
DA staff in each of the 13 unfunded states. Funded states received 
significantly higher ratings than unfunded states with mean ratings 
of 7 and 4 respectively, (x£=7.0; X£=4.0; t=4.63, p<.001). Four of 
the 25 funded states received ratings of 5 or less while 11 of the 
15 unfunded states received at least one rating of 5 or less. 

According to the reasons given for the ratings, the differences 
between funded and unfunded states are less pronounced than in the 
case of technical assistance. Few funded states have formal moni- 
toring and reporting systems for CE. Of those that do, two states 
are particularly noteworthy. In one state, reporting criteria are 
tied to the state plan which includes the elements of needs assess- 
ment, program development and program evaluation. Regional office 
staff help local programs meet state goals. The other state has 
recently acquired change data on community education through an 
initial and follow-up statewide survey. Such information offers 
the SEA the potential of targeting resources to better meet their 
needs . 

In most funded states, information about local programs and the state 
community education program is shared informally. It was often 
reported in the rating forms that reporting and monitoring is done in 
conjunction with the provision of tr<:*.ning and technical assistance 
to local programs. Informal systems tend to predominate partly 
because SEAs do not directly dispense funds to local programs and 
are not authorized to collect information. Some of these states do, 
however, recognize the need for more accurate and complete informa- 
tion about local programs. Consequently, they are in the process of 
establishing more official and expanded reporting and monitoring 
sys tems . 

In unfunded states, either informal monitoring or reporting yields 
fragmentary , 1 imited and uneven information about local programs or 
no monitoring and reporting takes place at all. There are two 
notable exceptions. In one of these states, information about local 
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programs is gathered through quarterly reports and annual site visits. 
In the other state, a report form is used as part of a developed 
monitoring system to regularly obtain data about local programs. 
Data are then analyzed and reported appropriately, 

GRANT MAKING 

Question : Assuming that the Federal CEP would fund the Grants to State CE 
program, how ready or prepared is the SEA Community Education 
Program for requesting and processing local grant applications and 
for making grants to local programs? 

This question was also rated once by the third-party evaluator for 
24 of 25 funded states and by each of the DA two-person site visit 
team for each of the 13 unfunded states. As with the two earlier 
questions , the mean rating for funded states is significantly higher 
than the mean rating for unfunded states (x£=8.5; Xf=4.9; t=6.28, 
p<,001). Two funded states received ratings of 5 wnile 9 of the 13 
unfunded states received at least one rating of 5 or less. 

Most SEAs in funded states either are operating systems to process 
community education grants that are state- funded or they have simi- 
lar experiences with the adult or vocational education grants program 
which could be easily expanded to community education. Funded states 
without a grants system have staff who are knowledgeable about the 
grant process and/or staff who have established good contacts at 
the local program area. As one rater noted, the Coordinator has 
captured the commitment, enthusiasm and support of hundreds of ccr*.... 
nities and school district administrators. 

Further support for a grants program is provided in the state plan 
of many funded states. One caution was offered for several of the 
states: effective implementation of a grant program may well not be 
possible because of other, community education staff responsibilities; 
additional staff may be needed. A change in the method of allocating 
community education funds may particularly impact on one state that 
has contracted their current grant to an IHE. 

Nine of the unfunded states are likely to have instituted few if any 
procedures to operate a community education grant program, have no 
state pla.is or ones which only partially address the grant process, 
and have poor or limited contacts with local programs. When a SEA 
operates a similar grants program in another area of education, the 
community education unit is typically located elsewhere making it 
more difficult to expand the program to community education . The 
profile for the other four unfunded states is much like the one for 
funded states. 
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NATIONAL COMMUNITY EDUCATION EVALUATION 



SEA Site Visit Rat in g Form : 
Observations of the Field Staff 



YOUR NAME STATE 



Directions : Please respond to each of the three questions below by 
circling a number on the 10~point scale that fits your 
reaction to the question. Then give your reasons for 
the rating by expressing your opinions or by citing 
evidence to support your rating. 



A. How effective is the SEA Community Education Program in providing 
assistance to local programs to enhance program quality? 

123456789 10 

Not Ef- Extremely 
fective Effective 
At All 

Rationale : 



B. How effective is the SEA Community Education Program in monitoring 
and reporting on local and state CE activities? 

123456789 10 

Not Ef- Extremely 
fective Effective 
At All 
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Rationale : 



Assuming that the Federal CEP would fund the Grants to State CE 
program, how ready or prepared is the SEA Community Education 
Program for requesting and processing local grant applications 
and for making grants to local programs? 

123456789 10 

Not Extremely 
Ready Ready 
At All 

Rationale : 



1 u ri 
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APPENDIX D 
LIST OF THIRD-PARTY EVALUATORS 



Development associates 



NATIONAL EVALUATION OF THE 
COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROGRAM 



LIST OF FEDERALLY FUNDED LEA 
PROJECTS AND THIRD-PARTY EVALUATORS 



Prepared and Distributed by 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES. INC. 
P.O. Box 28058 - Central Stn. 
^'^■^ Washington, D.C. 20005 
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FEDERALLY FUNDED LEA. 


E\^UATOR 


ARIZOM^ 




Gene Keber 

Tucson Unified School District 1 
P.O. Box 4044, 1010 E 10th Street 
Tucson, AZ 85717 
602-791-6855 


Walter Stenning 

Dept . of Ed. Psych., Texas ASM U 
College Station, Texas 77843 
713-845-6811 


.ark:ans.as 




Terrv- Orr 

Clarendon School District 
P.O. Box 248 
aarendon, -AR 72029 
501-747-5237 


Joe Barentine 

Educator Consulting Service 

P.O. Box 1430 

Conway, .Arkansas 72032 

501-527-4471 


CALIFORNIA 
Katha Cochoit 

Cajon Valley Union School District 
Cvi>'arriaca Elementary School 
851 S. Jolmson Ave. 
El Cajon, CA 92020 
714-447-8588 


John Warden 

No. Institute for Res. 

Training and Development 

650 W. Int'l Airport Rd. 

Anchorage, .Alaska 99502 

907-274-3691 


Pat Stewart 

La Mesa Spring Valley School District 
Bancroft Elementary School 
8805 Tyler Street ' 
Spring Valley, CA 92077 

714-460-4111 


John Warden 

No. IitStitute for Res. 

Training and Development 

650 W. Int'l Airport Rd. 

.'\nchorage, Alaska 99502 

907-274-5691 


Katie Elsbree 

Poway Unified School District 
14614 Garden Road 
Poway, CA 92064 

714-748-0230 


John Warden 
No. Institute for Res. 
Training arid Development 
650 W. lat'l Airport Rd. 
.Anchorage, Alaska 99502 

907-274-3691 
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FEDERALLY FUNEEL HA 



B'ALUATOR 



COLORADO 
Iris Dixon 

San Luis Valley Consortim 

for Conmuaity Edix:ation 
22nd § San Juan 
Alanjosa, CO 81101 
303-589-2536 



Thoinas ToiTes 

DeA'elopment -Associates, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2128 
Albixiuerque , NM 87103 
505-243-3537 
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FLORIDA 

^brris Brown 

Leon County School Board 

Co3Tiniuni t)"" School 

2757 K. Pensacola Street 

Tallahassee, FL 32304 

904-576-8111 



GEORGIA 
Ruby J. Stahl 

Brooks Countv' Board of Education 
P.O. Box 511 
Quitran, GA 31645 
912-263-7531 



ILLINOIS 

Edu'ard E. Brown 
Elgin Community College 
1700 Spartan Drive 
Elgin, IL 60120 
312-697-1000 - X214 



KENTUCKY' 

Karen Sdimalzbauer 
Bowling Green Warren Co. 
Communis- Education Board 
200 High' Street 
BovN'ling Green, 42101 
502-842-4281 



Paul Delarg)' 

Ctr. for Communit)' Ed. 

Valdosta State Colleee 

Valdosta, GA 31601 

912-247-3246 



Beth Arncfw 

1149 Citadel Drive. 

Atlanta, GA 30324 

404-634-7313 



NE 



Terry* L. Pennijnan 
700 M\' Beachwood 
Ankenv, Iowa 50021 
515-271-2162 

515-271-2162 



Harold Rose 

^brehead State Universitv 
Box 1345 

hforehead, 40551 
606-783-2221 



1 1 ; • / 
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FEDERALLY FUNDED LEA 



E\'.ALUATOR 



MASSACHUSETTS 
Bill Arvanitis 

Lau-rence Public School, P.O. Box 686 
148 Butler Street 
Lawrence, MA 01841 
617-683-1562 



Stanley Grabowski 
Boston University 
Boston, MA 02143 
617-353-3300 



Joseph Baron, Training Coordinator 

Nevton Community School 

Newton City Hall 

1000 Commonivealth Ave. 

Newton Centre, MA 02159 

617-552-7117 



Patricia Vasquez 
DevelopiTient .Associates, Inc. 
1423 A Rolling Glen Drive 
Booth\N"\Ti, PA 190^1 
215-485-7959 



MICHIGAN 
Shirley Bryant 

Birminghajn City School District 
Community Education 
746 Purdy Street 
Birmingham, MI 48009 
513-642-4012 



Ken Ricpelle 

798 Arlington Di^ive 

Inkster, Michigan 48141 
313-277-4749 



MIN^^SOTA 
Jim Stewart 

Anoka Hennepin School District II 
11299 Hanson Blvd. 
Coon Rapids, ^N 55433 

612-755-8220 - X243 



Harland Cope land 
Universit)' of >Iinnesota 
175 Peik Hall 
Minneapolis, ^N 55455 
602-376-3501 
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Mar 1)11 Kerns 

Roseville Area Sch Ind Dist 623 
CoTim Sch Serv 
1251 W Co Rd B2 
Roseville, MN 55113 
612-633-8150 - X307 
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Dean Bowles 

University o£ Wisconsin 
Department of Education 

Administration 
1025 West Jolinson Street 
Madison, WI 53706 
608-263-2737 



rEDERALLY FUNI3ED LE\ 



r:alu\tor 



MISSISSIPPI 




John McCormick 

Pascagoula Municipal Sen Sch Dist 
P.O. Box 250 
Pascagoula, hS 39567 


Harold Collins 
SiDringhill Educational Lab. 
4307 Old Shell Rd. 
MDbile, Alabaira 36608 
205-544-9254 


NDKTANA 




Minerva Allen 

Hays Lodge Pole Public School 
School District 50 
Hays, Nrr 59527 
406-675-4457 


John Kohl 

Montana St. U. , Coll. o£ Ed. 
Bozeman, Montana 59715 
406-994-4731 


NBV JERSEY' 




Vemell Patrick 

E. Orange Board of Education 

Grants M^. Serv. 

/4 Halstea Street 

E. Orange, NJ 07018 

201-266-5079 


Rei±>en Gonzales 

Multi-Lingual/Multi-Cultin-al 1 
79 Wall Street - Suite 501 
>jev York, NY 10005 
212-344-6676 


Henry Oliver 

Montclair Board of Ediication 
Funding Etept.- 
22 Valley Road 
MDntclair, NJ 07042 

A-Ul - /OO *+UUU - 


Reuben Gonzales 

^^ulti-LiIlgual/Multi-Cultural i 
79 Wall Street - Suite 501 
New York, NY 10005 
212-344-6676 


Noah Marshall 

Nevv-ark Board of Education 

Roberto Clemente School 

257 Summer Avenue 

Newark, NJ 07104 

201-733-7052 

• 


Patricia Vasquez 
Dewlopment Associates, Inc. 
1423 A. Rolling Glen Drive 
Booth\\'>'n, PA 19061 
215-485-7959 
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EVALU^TOR 


NBW MtXrCO 
Patti Fish 

Alamogordo Public School 
P.O. Box 617 
Alamogordo, NM 88310 
505-437-4010- X56 


Walter Stenning 

Dept. of Ed. Psych. , Texas Am I 
College Station, Texas 77845 
713-845-6811 


NBV YORK 
William Cieri 

Elmira City School District 
Community Education Dept. 
951 Hoffman Street 
Elmira, NY 14905 
607-734-2231 - 47 


Frederick Hill 

Educational Improvement Center 

Div. of Res., Eval. § Dev. 

2 Babcock Place 

West Orange, NJ 07052 

201-731-8400 


Audrey L. Brannigan 

Ossining Union Free School District 

83 Croton Ave. 

Ossining, NY 10562 

914-941-7700 - X225 


Frederick Hill 

Educational improvement Ctr 

Div, of Res., Eval. § Dev. 

2 Babcock Place 

West Orange, NJ 07052 

201-731-8400 


NORIH CAROLINA 
Thomas Johnson 

Reidsville City Board of Education 
Reidsville City School 
920 Johnson Street 
Reidsville, NC 27320 
919-342-4201 


Ron Sherron 

Virginia Commonwealth Univ. 
1617 Nfonun^nt Avenue 
Ridimond, VA 23284 
804-257-1332 


OHIO 

Todd (Hank) Shaffer 

Upper Arlington Board of Education 

L^per Arlington City School 

1950 N. Mallway 

Upper Arlington, (M 43221 

614- 486-4742 
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Robert Dorsey 

1661 Westwood Avenue 

Columbus, Ohio 43212 

614-486-8886 



FEDERALLY FUNDED LEA 


EVALUATION 


OREGON 
Scott Shaw 

Eugene School District 4J 
Community Service Dept. 
200 N. MOnroe 
Eugene, OR 97 40 2 
503-687-3491 


Mark Greene 
Northwest Regional 
Educational Lab. 
710 Southwest 2nd. 
Portland, OR 97204 
503-248-6934 


William Leibertz 
Salem Public School 24j 
Cmty. Serv. ^ Pub. Info. 
P.O. Box # 12024 
Saiem. OR 97301 
503-399-3116 


Mark Greene 
Northwest Regional 
Educational Lab. 
710 Southwest 2nd. 
Portland, OR 97204 
503-248-6934 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Jerry Bone 

Fairfield County School Dist. 
P.O. Bex # 622 
Winnsboro, SC 29180 

803-635-4177 or 635-5271 


Paul Delargy 

Ctr. for Community Ed. 

Valdosta State College 

Valdosta, GA 31601 

912-247-3246 


Vance Bettis 
Lancaster Area School 
P.O. Box # 520 
Lancaster, SC 29720 


Larry Winecoff 
College of Education 

Curr 5 Instruction 

Comm 5 Occup. Prog. 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, SC 29206 
803-777-7748 


TENNESSEE 
Mary Price 

Clinch Powell Educ. Coop. 
P.O. Box # 279 
Tazewell, TN 37879 
615-626-9270- or 626-4677 


Harold Rose 

Morehead State University 
Box # 1343 
Morehead, KY 40351 
606-783-2221 
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TEXAS 

Jack Joel Harris 
Alice Indep. Sch. Dist 
Alice Comm. Educ. 
200 N. Reynolds 
Alice, Texas 78332 
512-664-0981 



Lester Haines 
Austin Ind. ScH. Dist. 
Community Education 
6100 Gaulalupe 
Austin, Texas 78572 
512-476-7212 



Arlen Tieken 

Comal Indep. Sch. Dist. 

Comm. Educ. 

1421 Hwy. 81 E 

New Braunfels, Texas 7ol30 

512-62S--8081 



Walter Stenning 

Dept of Ed. Psych., Tx.ASM U 
College Station, TX 77843 
713-845-6811 



Walter Stenning 

Dept of Ed. Psych., Texas 

Am u. 

College Station, Texas 77843 
713-845-6811 



Walter Stenning 

Dept of Ed. Psych., Texas 

A^M U. 

College Station, Texas 77843 
713-845-6811 



Heraldo Pena 
Pharr San Juan Alamo 
Indep. Sch. Dist. 
Drawer Y 

Pharr, Texas 78577 
512-787-5517 



Oscar M. Cardenas 
Advocacy Systems for Ed. 
Suite 527, 1st Federal Plaz£ 
200 East 10th Street 
Austin, Texas 78767 
512-472-8356 



VIRGINIA 

Robert E. Glacken 

Charles City Co. Pub Sch. 

Rt. 2 Box a 4A 

Charles City, VA. 23030 

804-795-5165 
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Larry Winecoff 

College of Ed., Curr. 5 

Instruc . /Comm. 4 Occup.Prog; 
University of South C. 
Columbia, SC 29206 
803-777-7748 
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FEDERALLY FUNDED LEA 


EVALUATION 


E. Earl Dunklee 

Gloucester Dept of Comm. Ed. 

5 Rec. 

Gloucester Intermediate School 
Gloucester, VA 23061 
804-693-5730 


George A. Reagan 
2924 Columbia Pike 
Arlington, VA 22204 
703-979-0100 


WEST VIRGINIA 






Sue Vail 

Ohio Co. School 

Comm. Educ. Prog. 

Wheeling Jr. High School 

5500 Chapline Street 

Wheeling, W.VA. 26003 

304-233-3194 


Malcolm B, Young 
2924 Columbia Pike 
Arlington, VA 22204 
703-979-0100 
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FEDERULY FUNDED SEA I B'ALUATOR 







.ALABAMA 
Bobbie Walden 

Community Education Program Section 
Division of Instruction Sendees 
Alabama State Department of Education 
S17 South Court Street, Suite 204 
Montgomer)', Alabama 36107 
205/832-6860 


Harold Collins 
Sprin^hill Educational Lab. 
4307 Old Shell Rd. 
^fobile, Alabama 36608 

205-344-9234 


.ALASKA 
Kim Ratz 

Coordinator of Staff Development 

Community Education 

State Department of Education 

650 International Mrport Road 

Anchorage, Alaska 99502 

907/276-4215 


John Kohl 

ffontaiia St. U. , Coll. of Ed. 
Bozeman, Montana 59715 

406-094-4731 


ARIZONA 
Lettie Cale 

Specialist Adult /Community Education 
State Department of Education 
1555 W. Jefferson Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
602/271-5346 


Walter Stenning 

Dept, of Ed. Psych, Texas A§M U. 

College Station, Texas 77843 

713-S45-6811 


ARKANSAS 
Martha Nelson 

State Department of Community Education 

Arkansas Department of Education 

Education Building 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

501/371-1961 


Joe Barent ine 

Educator Consulting Ser\dce 

P.O. Box 1430 

Conway, Arkansas 72032 

501-327-4471 


COLORADO 

Ray Peterson, Consultant 
Colorado Department of Education 
201 E. Colfax 
Denver, CO 80203 
303/892-3293 

D-n 


Stuart Ilorsfall 

Sopris West Educational 

Services, Inc- 
830 South Lincoln 
Longmont, CO 80501 

303-772-4420 

X ij ,j 
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e\;aiuator 






Julian D. Morse, Consultant 

Coiniminity Education 

Florida Department of Education 

Mio L L dui 1 Cling 

Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

904/488-8201 


Paul DeLarsrv* 
Jtr. for Community' Ed. 
Valdosta State College 
VaxQOsta, G.A. oloOl 

912-247-3246 


IDAHO 




Michael Murphy, Coordinator 
Adult § Community Education 
State Department of Education 
dju wesu ouaue oxreeu 
Boise, Idaho, 85720 
208/384-3529 


John Kohl 

Nbntana St. U., Coll. of Ed. 
Bozeman, ?bntana 59715 

406-994-473,1 


ILLIJnDIS 




George M- Pinter 

State Facilitator for Community Education 
State Office of Education 
luu iNorxn rirst btreet 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 
217/782-5235 


Not applicable 


D4DLANA 




David L. Wilkinson, Director 
DiA.'lsion of Community Education 
10th Floor BC/BS Building 
±c\j n. NarKeu oureeu 
Indianapolis, LN 46204 
317/927-0344 


Thalia Hanna 
Public School #41 
120 E. "Walnut 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46. 

317-266-4241 


IOWA 




Joe Herrity 

Community Education Consultant 

State Department of Public Instruction 

Grimes State Office Building 

East 14th Street S Grand Avenue 

Des Moines • Iowa 50319 

515/281-3290 


Terry L. Penniman 
700 NW Beechwood 
Ankeny, Iowa 50021 

515-271-2162 
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CvAL U:\1UK 


1 

KENTUCKY 




Harry G. Granam, Coordinator 

Community Education 

Kentuck>' Department of Education 

1S15 Capitol Plaza Tower 

Frankfort, KT 40601 

502/564-3085 


;^'arold Rose 

Morehead State University 

Box 1343 

.'•brehead, KT 40351 
606-783-2221 


MASSACHUSETTS 




Cynthia -Chorionopolous 
Education Specialist 
Southeast Regional Office 
Box 29 

Middleboro, Mass. 02346 
617/947-3240 


James Fr ieburger 
A.L. Nellum Associates 
186 Forbes Rd. 
Braintree, Mass. 02184 

617-848-2588 




MICHIGAN 


\ 


Bill Carmody 

Adult § Community Education Services 
P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing, MI 48909 
517/373-3786 


Harland Copeland 
University of Minnesota 
175 Peik Hall 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 

602-376-3501 


MQ>xTANA 




Kathleen Mollohan 

Community Education Consultant 

Division of Planning 

Urxice Ox ioiDlic instruction 

State Captiol 

Helena, Montana 59601 

406/449-3116 


John Kohl 

Ntontana St., Coll. of Ed. 
Bozeman, ^bntana 59715 

406-994-4731 


NEW HA^EPSHIRE 




Robby Fried, Director 

New Hampshire Office of Community 

Education 
State Department of Education 
64 N. Main Street 
Concord, i\H 033ui 
603/271-3330 


Christine Dwver 
R^lC-Kanpa Systems 
111 Bow Street 
Portsmouth, NH 03801 

603- 131-8848 
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Ron Butcher | 

Project Specialist 

De!3artjnent o£ Education 

P.O. Box 5181 

3533 Quaker Bridge Rd. 

Trenton, NJ 08619 

609/292-6470 


Patricia Vasquez 
Developmenr .Associates, Inc. 
1423 A* Rolling Glen Drive 
Booth\%'>Ti, PA 19061 

215-485-7959 


NEW YORK 




Ted Turone, Chief 

New York State Departinent o£ Education 
Division o£ Continuing Education 
Albanv, NY 12234 
518/474-8700 or 355-9715 


James Frieburger 
A.L. Nellum .Associates 
186 Forbes Rd. 
Braintree, Mass. 02184 

617-848-2588 


i 

NORTH CAROLINA 




Jaine5 Clark 

Planning Consultant § Community 

Education Coordinator 
Division of Planning • 
State DepaxTment of Public Instruction 
Raliegh, NC 27611 
919/753-4736 


Joan Wright 

Adult § Community College Ed. 
NC State University 
Raleigh, NC 27612 

919-737-2819 


OHIO 




Sherry Mullfctt 

Community Education Coordinator 
Ohio Department of Education 
65 South Front Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 
614/466-5015 and 855-6059 


Robert Dorsey 
1661 Westwood Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 

614-486-8886 


OKLAHOMA 




Administrator 

Adult Education 

2500 North Lincoln Boulevard 

Oklahoma Civy, OK 73105 

405/521-5521 


Walter Stenning 

Dept. of Ed, Psvcli., Texas 

^ ASiM U. 

Colleee Station, Texas 77843 
713-845-6811 
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E\-.\LUATOR 



OREGON 



Robert D, Clausen, Specialist 
Coinnunity Education Services 
State Departirent of Education 
942 Lancaster Drive, M: 
Salem, OR 97510 
503/378-3971 



Mark Greene 
Northwest Regional 
Educational Lab, 
710 Southwest 2nd 
Portland, OR 97204 
503-248-6954 



PENNSYLVANIA 



Jack Sittman 

State Conmmity Education Coordinator 
Division of Adult § Community Education 
Departnient of Education 
Box 911 

Harrisburg, PA 17126 
717/787-5532 



Dale Cook 

Center for Corxnunity Education 
405 l\Tiite Hall, Kent State Univ. 
Kent, OH 

216-672-2294 



SOUTH CAROL LV^ 



Dal ton L. Kard 

Coordinator of Community Education 

State Office of Education 

Rut ledge Building, Rm 210 

1429 Senate Street 

Columbia, SC 29201 

803/758-3217 



Paul Delargy 
Ctr. for Coinmunity Ed. 
Valdosta State College 
Valdosta, GA 31601 

912-247-3246 



TENNESSEE 



Carol G. Thigpin 

Community Education Specialist 

State Department of Education 

111 Cordell Hull Building 

Nashville, TN 37219 

615/741-6768 



Paul Delargy 
Ctr. for Community Ed. 
Valdosta State College 
Valdosta, GA 31601 

912-247-3246 



mm 



Mike Grabett 

Coordinator of Adult /Community Education 

State Board of Education 

250 East Fifth Street 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 

801/553-5330 



Lou PiotroKski 
University of Idaho - 
>bscow, Idaho 83843 

208-8S5-6486 



Cont.^. Ed. 



KtST \'IRGINIA 
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James Kee 

Coordinator, Community Education 

Bureau of Vocational, Technical, 5 Adult 

Education 
Building 6, Rm B243 
State Capitol Complex Building 
Charleston, ]\V 25302 '^""'^ 



1 colm R . Yonn p 
2924 Columbia Pike 
Arlington, VA 22204 

703-979-0100 



FEDER.ULY RINDED SEA 


E\'.-\LUATOR 


WISCONSIN 




Eric Sr.ith 

Coinmunit)* Education Coordinator 
Department of Public Instruction 
12*6 Langdon Street 
MadL-on, WI 53^02 
60S/266-5761 


Donna Schmitt 

Eastern Michi9:an Universir;/ 

Center for Coinmunitv Oreanizatic 

101 Boone Hall 

YDSilanti, MI 4S797 

313-437-2157 
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APPENDIX E 



METHODOLOGY 

A. OVERVIEW OF THE EVALUATION 

In order to meet the study objectives described above, DA developed an 
evaluation plan which included data collection from a broad variety of sources. 
The major focus of the evaluation was on the activities of community education 
offices within state education agencies (SEAs). DA, therefore, collected certain 
information on a census basis from all state community education offices, and 
collected other information during site visits to 38 of the 51 state capitals 
(including the District of Columbia). 

DA also collected information concerning the minimum elements of CE and 
reporting systems from the 37 federally-supported local education agencies (LEAs) 
and information concerning the content and effectiveness of training and technical 
assistance provided or sponsored by SEAs from local recipients, A more comolete 
description of the evaluation plan is presented below. 

1 . State Education Agencies 

The amount of information collected concerning state CE activities was depen- 
dent upon whether the state was or was not selected for a site visit. As oart of 
a separate process, third-party evaluations were being performed for 2^ of the 27 
federally supported SEAs, and it was possible, therefore, that information for the 
national evaluation could be collected by those third-party evaluators. Of the 
remaining 24 SEAs which did not receive federal funds for community education, HA 
visited 13 of these states to collect information. Thus, a total of 38 states 
received site visits, and 13 states did not receive a visit. 

All 51 SEAs received an SEA Activity Questionnaire by mail. This question- 
naire was completed by the CE coordinators and staffs, who also furnished informa- 
tion concerning personnel, goals, funding, and activities of the state CE office. 
The questionnaire was collected and checked on-site in visited sites and was 
returned by mail by CE offices not visited. Completed questionnaires were 
received from all 51 states. 
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The Activity Questionnaire was the only data source for SEAs not visited, but 
in those states which were visited, three additional instruments wer^ also used. 
In the 38 visited states, CE coordinators were interviewed concerning the history, 
structure, and program processes of their offices with a Process Interview Guide. 
In addition, three to five members of the SEA staff (outside of the CE office) 
were interviewed concerning coordination with the CE program, as were four to six 
staff members of other state agencies related to community education. Separate 
interview guides (other SEA Staff Interview Guide, Cooperating Agency Interview 
Guide) were used for the latter two groups. 

2. Local Education Agencies 

Third-party evaluations of the 37 federally-supported LEA community education 
projects were performed concurrent with the national evaluation. DA, therefore, 
requested that third-party evaluators collect certain information for the national 
evaluation. Third-party evaluators of both state and local projects were trained 
by DA in the use of study instruments. 

As part of an earlier contract, DA had constructed and field tested a Local 
Monitoring Data Procedure Form for local community education projects. This form 
was revised slightly to facilitate completion and coding, and vjas administered to 
the 37 LEA project directors by the third-party evaluators. Local directors were 
also asked to evaluate the form itself for usefulness and ease of completion, and 
these results were forwarded to DA. The purpose of these tasks was to gain a 
description of federally-supported local projects and to test the form for use as 
part of a national reporting system. 

3. Local Recipients of Training and Technical Assistance 

In order to e.^amine the quantity and quality of interaction between SEAs and 
LEA CE prograifiS, as well as the content and effectiveness of training and tech- 
nical ^<;sistance provided or sponsored by SEA Community Education Offices, mail 
questionnaires were sent to a total of 700 recipients of such assistance. Those 
surveyed included separate samples of those who had received: (1) SEA-provided 
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workshops; (2) other forms of T/TA provided by the SEA (excluding workshops); (3) 
any form of T/TA sponsored bv the SEA; and (4) both direct! v-Drovided and 
sponsored T/TA. 

Questionnaires were mailed May 21, I^RO and a follow-up letter requesting par- 
ticipation was mailed »luly 3, 1980. Other techniques tn secure a maximal resDons^ 
rate during the Summer months included telephone calls to selected recipients. A 
second mailing of the original letter and questionnaire tn non-resoondents was 
completed September 11, 1^80 to approximately 3?S in the sample. This follow up 
yielded a good resnonse for a final total response nf 49?, a 70.1% rate for the 
entire survey. 

B. SAMPLING PLAN 

A variety of procedures were used in the evaluation to ensure representative 
and valid data from appropriate individuals. DA considered it to be important 
that data be collected from individuals having "best available information," yet 
DA also recognized that individuals nominated as "best sources" hy state CE 
offices might present biased views of CE office operations. 

DA, therefore, adopted a sampling strategy which was aimed at providing know- 
ledgable yet relatively unbiased responses. Somewhat different sampling 
approaches were used for the SEA, LEA, and local T/TA recipient evaluation compo- 
nents. 

1 . SEA Data Collection 

As described above, a census approach was used for data collection on the SEA 
Activity Questionnaire. All 51 state CE coordinators received and completed this 
predominantly close-ended instrument and returned it to DA. DA considered this 
questionnaire to be the major foundation of the evaluation, and, therefore, care- 
fully collected and checked the information for completeness. 

A samplinq approach was used for all other SEA level ddln coiiecteri durinq 
site visits. A natural division of SEAs based on the presence or absence of 
federal funding for FY80 occurred and became part of the samolinq desiqn. All 



but two of the federally-funded SEAs received visits by third-party evaluators, 
and it was possible, therefore, to integrate data collection for the national 
evaluation with the third-party evaluation process. Third-party evaluators, 
therefore, collected data from 2S oT the 27 federally supported states on the SEA 
Process Interview Guide, Other SEA Staff Interview Guides, and Cooperating Agency 
Interview Guides. 

Of the 24 remaining nonfunded SEAs, a sample of 13 was selected for site 
visits by DA staff. In selecting SEAs for site visits, states were divided into 
groups based on their federal CE funding history and the overall state population. 
Nine cells were created based on a combination of two three-part categories of 
funding history and population as shown in Table 100. 



Table 100 

Sampling Frame for Selection of Non-Funded States for Site Visits 



Funding 
History 


1 ■ — 


Population 




h 

Less than 3 mi 1 1 ion 


3 to 6 mi 1 1 ion 


More than 6 million 


Never 
Funded 


Delaware, Kansas, 
Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, 
South Dakota, 
Wyomi ng 


Missouri 


Texas 


Funded 1-? 
years 


District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, 
Maine, North Dakota, 
Vermont 


Connecticut, 
Georgi a, 
Washington 




Funded 3 
years 


Nevada, Rhode Island 


Louisiana, 
Maryl and, 
Virginia 

. . M 


Cal if ornia 



states were then proportionally sampled from within cells with at least one 
state per cell being selected. The final list of states which did and did not 
receive site visits is presented in Table 101, 

1 
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Table 101 
States Selected for Site Visits 



Site Visits by Third-Party 
Evaluators 


Site Visits bv DA 


Mail Survey 
Onl y 


Alabama 


New HaaiDShire 


r 1 i f o r n i r\ 


aware 


Alaska 


New Jersey 


Connecticut 


Georqi a 


Arizona 


New York 


District of Columbia 


Hawai i 


Arkansas 


North Carolina 


Mai ne 


111 i no is 


Colorado 


Ohio 


Missi ssipoi 


Louisana 


Florida 


Oklahoma 


Missouri 


Maryl and 


Idaho 


Oregon 


Minnesota 


Nebraska 


Kentucky 


Pennsyl vani a 


Kansas 


Nevada 


Massachusetts 


South Carol ina 


Rhode Island 


New Mexico 


Michigan 


Utah 


Texas 


South Dakota 


Montana 


West Virginia 


North Dakota 


Tennessee 




Wi sconsin 


Virgi ni a 


Vermont 






Wyomi nq 


Washington 



Within site-visited states, interviews were conducted with: (1) the CE 
coordinator; (2) three to five members of the SEA staff; and (3) representatives 
of four to six state agencies associated or expected to cooperate with CE . The 
individuals were chosen for intervie'.v:"^ based on the results of a telephone inter- 
view with the state CE coordinator. 

Within the SEA, coordinators were asked to name their immediate superior plus 
a deputy or assistant superintendent with responsibility for the CE area. These 
two individuals were then placed on the list of desired interviews. Coordinators 
were next asked to list three SEA programs or offices with which the CE office 
had worked in the past year. Two of these were random'iy selected for interviews, 
and the coordinator was asked for the perscn who would be the most knowledgeable 
source of information within the selected program. Finally, a third office or 
program was randomly selected from the following list, and the "best source" was 
also requested: 

• Adult education; 

• Gifted and talented; 

e Arts, humanties, and music; 

• Title I ;eSEA); 
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t Vocational education; 

• Career education: or 

• Early Childhood. 

If the two already selected programs aopeared on the list, they were omitted 
from the random selection process. Depending on the number of offices with which 
the CE office had worked, DA developed a list of three to five individuals within 
the SEA with whom DA requested that interviews be arranged for a total of 19^ 
respondents in 38 states. As shown in Table 102, 1^^ persons were actually inter- 
viewed and of that total, 72 supervisory personnel from within the SEAs were 
interviewed. An additional 1?0 respondents represented a variety of other allied 
SEA programs. See Table 103 for a breakdown of those program representatives. 
Thus, a reponse rate of 98.9% was obtained with other SEA staff. 



Table 102 

SEA Staff Sample (Excluding CE Coordinator) Selected and Interviewed 



Program 


Selected for 


Actual 1 y 




or Staff 


I interview 


I nterviewed 


Difference 


Position 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Immediate Supervi sor 
of CE Coordinator 


38 


19.fi 


34 


17.7 


-4 


Upper Lcvc'i Adminis- 
trator of StA 


39 


20.1 


38 


19.8 


-1 


Allied Programs 


117 


60.3 


1^0 




+ 3 


Total 

I— ™ 1 


1<54 


100.0 


19? 


100.0 





Table 103 

Interviews with Allied Proqranis Within SEA 



Proqram 


Number 


Percent 


Adult Education 




21.7 


Gifted and Talented 


7 


^.R 


Title I (ESEA) 


R 


fS.7 


Arts and Humanities 


? 


2.S 


Vocational Education 


13 


10.8 


Other 


^3 




TOTAL 


120 


100.0 



f 
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DA used a similar technique in choosing individuals to be interviewed from 
other state agencies. Four state agnncies were specifically targetted based on 
CE legislation: 

• Aging; 

• Community colleges; 

• Health; and 

• Parks and recreation. 

CE Coordinators were asked for the name of the person within these four 
agencies (or a closely related agency if these did pot exist) who had best avail 
able information concerning the activities of the state CE office. If the CE 
office had had no contact with a given agency, an interview with the head of the 
agency was requested. See Table 104 for the number in each type of agency 
selected and actually interviewed. In addition, the CE coordinator was asked to 
identify three or four other agencies besides those listed above with which the 
office had worked in the last year. Two agencies wore randomly selected from th 
list (see Table 105) and the CE coordinator was asked to name the "best source" 
within the chosen agencies. In this manner, four to six individuals from oth^r 
state agencies were identified from each r te visit state. 



Table 10^ 

Cooperating Agency Personnel Interviewed 





Selected for 


Actual ly 




Type of 


Interviews 


Interviewed 


Difference 


Agency 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Aging 


39 


18.0 


33 


16.4 


- fi 


Community Collegps 


34 


15.7 


29 


14.4 


- 5 


Health 


38 


17.15 


34 


16.9 


- 4 


Parks and Recreation 


33 


15.2 


30 


14.9 


- 3 


Other Agencies 


73 


33.6 


75 


37.3 


+ 2 


Total 


[ 2M 


100.0 


201 


100.0 


-16 



Table 105 

Other Cooperating Agencies Interviewed 



Type of 
Agency 


Interviewed 


Number 


Percent 


Higher Education 


17 


2?. 7 


Social/Human Services 


?3 


30.7 


Associations 


14 


18.7 


Other State Government 


6 


8.0 


Other Educational Agencies 


13 


17.3 


Arts and Humanities 


2 


2.6 


Total 


7S 


100.0 



Based on these procedures, lists of individuals whom DA desired to be inter- 
viewed were constructed, and the lists were forwarded to CE coordinators tc 
arrange interviews and to site visit staff for their information. Procedures for 
selecting alternat ves to the predetermined sample because of respondent unavail- 
ability were included in field data collection instructions. As a result, 201 out 
of 217 cooperating agency staff, a 92.^% response rate, were contacted. 

2. LEA Data Collection 

A census of all federally-supported LEA community education proarams was con- 
ducted. All 37 projects were contacted bv third party evaluators and asked to 
complete the Local Monitoring Data Procedure Form. Project directors were also 
asked to evaluate each item on the form in terms of usefulness to local school 
administrators and ease of completion. 

3. Local T/TA Recipients Data Collection 

A Local Community Education Trainin: 3nd Technical Assistance Mail Question- 
naire was i.ent to recipients of training or assistance provided or sponsored by 
the state CE office. The mail survey questionnaire dealt with the means and use- 
fulness of training, technical assistance, information dissemination and other 
forms or support to local program staff. In addition, the questionnaire gathered 
information on indications of need for T/TA as well as other forms of suooort in 
the future. 
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The information needed to develop the sampling frame for this questionnaire 
was gathered through a national telephone survev o^ two types o^ providers of 
T/TA: (1) SEA community education offices, who directly providpd T/TA: and (^) 
other organizations who iointly sponsored with thp SEA CE office T/TA to local 
recipients. Through this telephone survey of eaci of the ^1 SEA CE offices, the 
following information was gathered: 

• The number of staff in the SEA CE office, calculated in PTE: 

• The number of staff who provided div^ect T/TA; 

9 Estimates of the number of recipients of T/TA provided; and 

• Names, addresses and telephone numbers cF othpr providers of T/TA 
sponsored by the SEA. 

The brief telephone interview ended with a reguest for the SEA to provide a 
list of their recipients oF T/TA during the 197^-80 program vear. DA provided 
the necessary forms fc^" submitting the lists. 

In states where other organizations provided T/TA sponsored bv the SEA, 
similar telephone interviews were conducted. SEA sponsorship was charac t^^r ized 
bv any of these three factors: (1) T/TA fundpd/oaid for hv the SEA: SEA 
staff directly and jointly participating in providing th? T/TA; or (3) SEA pro- 
viding some other form of substantive support. In both tyoes of telephone 
interviews, T/TA was char acter i ;^ed by fr^ur delivery variables: M) training 
workshops (not "awareness conferences"); (?) face-to-face consultation in grouo 
or individual sessions; (3) telephone contacts in which substantive information/ 
assistance is provided; and (4) letters/correspondence similarly providing sub- 
stantive assistance. 




Based on the results of these telephone calls the total number of recipients 
of T/TA was estimated to be 18,S00, slightly more than the number reported in the 
SEA Activity Questionnaire. However, the forms returned from state CE offices 
and othe^- providers, which reguired names and addresses, provided 4,16fS names 
from which a national sampling frame of recipients of statp CE office provided or 
sponsored training and technical assistance was developed. Th^ sampling frame 
was divided into four strata, consisting of those who: {]) attended workshops 
provided bv the state CE office; {?) received oth^r forms of assistance from the 
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state CE office (but did not attend any workshops); (3) received assistance 
sponsored by the state CE office but provided by another oroan i zat ion: and (41 
received assistance both from the state CE office and from another organization. 

The numbers within the four strata of the samolinq frame are illustrated 
within Table 106, as are the numbers sampled from within each stratum. Respon- 
dents were randomly selected ^-rirr] within strata, and were proportionally sampled 
(at a 16,3% rate) across strata with the exception of the fourth stratum, which 
was sampled at a 31.5% rate. Greater than proportional sampling was performed in 
this case in order to construct a group large enough to assess within-qrouD 
consistency. 



Table 106 

Sampling Frame, Number Sampled and Number of Responses 
for Local T/TA Questionnaire 





SEA Directly Provided 




Attendei 
Workshops 


Other 
Forms of 
T/TA 


CE Office 
Sponsored 
T/TA 


Directl y 
Provided & 
Sponsored 


Total 


Sampling Frame 


2,019 


1,020 


984 


143 


4,1^6 


Sample (Mailed) 


330 


165 


160 




700 


Response 


24S (74.2) 


lOq (66.1) 


103 (64.4) 


35 (77.8) 


492 (70.3) 


Usable Responses 


231 (70.0) 


103 (62.4) 


98 (61.3) 


35 (77.8) 


467 (66.7) 



The final sample was, thus, a nationally representative group of recipients 
of different types of T/TA from different sources, with no attempts made to Dur- 
posively stratify based on the state in which the recipient lived. 

As a result of various followup strategies, previously described, the final 
response was 492, a 70.3 percent rate. Of that number, 467 forms were usable, 
giving a usable response rate of 66.7 percnt. Toe ?S non-usable forms were 
analyzed and the reasons for non-use appear on the next pages. 
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• Had no contact with SEA (12); 

t Attended workshop or meeting but felt unqualified or co-worker already 
completed form (6) ; 

t Served as trainer not recipient (2); and 

t Moved away, refused with no reason, etc. (S). 

The primary basis for establishing the list was the provision and receipt of 
training/technical assistance. However, it was found that S2 nr 11% of the 467 
usable responses did not receive any such training/technical assistance. Thus, 
415 responses were usable and analyzed about the quantity and quality of training/ 
technical assistance received. 

C. INSTRUMENT DESIGN 

DA'S process of designing instruments for the evaluation was modeled on a 
history of similar educational program evaluations. In particular, previous work 
on a 1977 Evaluation of the Community Education Program (DHEW No. 300-77-0159) 
conducted for the National Community Education Advisory Council provided a back- 
ground for the study. One of the study instruments used for this second national 
evaluation (Local Monitoring Data Procedure Form) was a slightly revised version 
of an instrument designed for another contract (DHEW No. 300-78-0597) in which DA 
authored a guide for evaluating local CE programs ( Doing Your Community Education 
Evaluation: h Guide ) . 

The basic process by which instrument were developed consisted of six steps: 

1. Analysis of study objectives and development of study questions; 

2. Specification of data sources and instrument formats; 

3. Development of content outlines for instruments; 

4. Item construction and initial instrument development; 

5. Field testing; and 

5. Review by CCSSO, ED, FEDAC, and consultants. 
Each of these steps is presented in detail in the next pages. 
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1 . Analysis of Study Objectives 



Based on an examination of the RFP, DA determined that there were six maior 
areas of study questions which were to quide the evaluation. These studv areas, 
stated as questions, were: 

A, What are the means by which SEAs develop viable statewide CE systems and 
provide effective technical assistance? 

What are effective means of inter- and intra-state information dissemina- 
tion? 

C. What are means for providing effective support and resources from SEAs 
to LEAs? 

D. What are efficient and effective procedures for monitoring and reporting 
on both SEA and LEA activities? 

E. What are exemplary modes for achieving inter- and intra-state agency 
involvement in promoting local agency involvement? 

F. How effective is the training and assistance received by the SEA? 

An additional objective of OA's contract was to coordinate third-party evalua- 
tions of the 27 SEAs and 37 LEAs with a* federally funded CE project in FY80. 

After discussions with officials and others associated with CE at the federal 
and state levels and systematic review of SEA, LEA, and IHE project oroDosals, 
Drevious CE studies, and other salient literature, an expanded set of study 
questions was develop^^^d. The expanded list is presented in Exhibit 9. This 
expanded list served as the organizing structure for all remaining instrument 
development activities. 

?• Specification of Data Sources and Instrument Formats 

The next steo in the instrument deveKoment process was the identification of 
appropriate data sources from which to collect information concerning each of the 
study questions. In order to answer the study questions, DA determined that data 
would need to be collected from the following groups: 

• SEA CE coordinators; 
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t other SEA staff; 

• Staff members from other state agencies; 

• Project directors from federally supported local CE oroqrams: and 

• Recipients of T/TA provided or sponsored by the SEA CE office. 

OA next considered the most appropriate formats in which data could be 
collected from each of these groups. For other SEA staff ana staff members from 
other state agencies, interview guides were chosen as the most practical approach. 
For project directors from federally supported CE programs and for local 
recipients of state T/TA, predominantly close-ended questionnaires or forms were 
deemed most appropriate. For state CE coordinators, it appeared that cert<^.in 
questions best fit the questionnaire format, while others seemed more appropriate 
to an interview guide. Two separate instruments were, therefore, planned for 
state CE coordinators. 

Based on these decisions, DA planned six data collection instruments: 

^ SEA Activity Questionnaire, a predominantly close-ended instrument to be 
completed by the state coordinator; 

t SEA Process Interview Guide, to be administered to the state coordinator 
during a site visit; 

• Other SEA Staff Interview Guide, to also be used during a site visit: 

n Cooperating Agency Interview Guide, to be used durinq site visits to SEAs; 

• Local T/TA Mail Questionnaire, to be sent to local recipients of state 
assistance; and 

• Local Monitoring Data Procedure Form, to be completed by local CE 
directors durinq third-party evaluation visits. 
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Exhibit 9 
Community Education Studv Questions 



A. 1. What means do SEAs use to develop statewide community education fCE) 

systems? What is the extent of CE development in the states? 

2. What are the common elements of statewide CE svstems? What do states 
consider to be the most imcortant elements? 

3. What activities do SEAs engage in to provide training and technical 
assistance to LEAs? Who are the recipients of T/TA? 

4. What means (delivery systems) and which types (content) of T/TA are 
considered most effective: (a) by the SEAs; (b) by th'? LEAs? Are certain 
means and types of T/TA more effective with certain types of recipients? 

5. W!iat additional types of T/TA would LEAs fi, d useful in developing and 
expanding local CE programs? 

B. 5. How to what extent are SEAs disseminating CE information within and betwepn 

states? 

7. What methods of Information dissemination are most effective in the judgment 
of: (a) SEAs; (b) other state and cooperating agencies; (c) LEAs? 

C. 8. What forms (and to what extent) of support and resources do SFAs providp to 

Lt«s, exluding T/TA? How effective are these forms of support and rp<;nurces 
m the judgments: (a) of the SEAs; (b) of the LEAs? 

9. What additional forms of resources and support from the SEAs would LEAs find 
most effective? 

D. IO. What are efficient (timely) and effective procedures for monitoring and 

reporting on SEA activities on a statewide basis? What are barriPrs/imoedi- 
ments to reporting and how might they be overcome? 

11. What are efficient and effective procedures for monitoring and reporting on 
LEA activities? What are b^^rr iers/imped iments to reporting and how might 
they be overcome? 

E. 12. What activities do SEAs engage in to promote inter- and intra-state agenry 

involvement to increase interagency cooperation at the local level? 

13. What techniques of promoting inter- and intra-state agency involvement have 
been most effective at increasing inter-agency cooperation at the local 
level in the judgment of: (a) SEAs; and (b) other agencies? 

F. 14. What types of training have been received by the SEA staff in the area of 

15. What types of training received by the SEA staff have been most useful, and 
to what uses has the training been put? 

16. What means, and types, and to what extent, of assistance and sunoort have 
you received from the federal office of CE? How have you used that 
assistance and support? 
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Each instrument was related to at least four of the detailed study questions. 
Those relationships are presented in Table 107. 



Table 107 

Summary of Major Study Questions by Instrument 





INSTRUMENTS 




U 1 
# I 


nil 




#4 


TT J 






ct: A 

. :A 


^LM r roc ess 




r\r\n 


1 nr ^ 1 


Loc3 1 


Dpi" ;^ T 1 pH 


Act 1 vi ty 


I n t erv i ew 


J t dl T 


A rr Q n r* \/ 




MDP 


J L u uy 


Quest ion- 


Gu i de 


I n t erv i ew 


1 n L tf r V 1 cw 


niiPC't' inn — 
w u rr b L I U r 1 ~ 


( Willi 


y U c b U 1 U. .b 


n a I re 




fnl I i H P 


Gil i de 


n a i re 




1 


X 


X 




X 




X 


2 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


3 


X 








X 


X 


4 


X 








X 




5 










X 




6 


X 




X 


X 


X 




7 


X 






X 


X 






X 






X 


X 




9 










X 




10 




X 










11 




X 








X 


12 


X 




X 


X 






13 


X 




X 


X 






14 


X 












15 


X 


X 










16 


X 


X 











3 . Development of Content Outlines 

Ai a next step in the instrumen"^ design process, DA constructed content out- 
lines for each of the planned instruments. Content outlines were quided the 
detailed study questions, and those study questions were further develoDed and 
ordered into logical sequences. The Local Mcnitorinq Data Procedure Form had 
previously been constructed and field tested and needed only minor revisions for 
this evaluation* 

General content outlines for each of the instruments are presented in Table 
108, as is the relationship between instrfjment sections and stud; questions. It 
should be noted that there is considerable overlap of study questions across 
sections, indicating both the breadth of the studv questions and the fact that 
study questions were frequently answered from a variety of sources. 
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Table 108 

Relationship Between Instrument Sections and Study Questions 



I nstrument/Section 


Study Question Numbers 


1. SEA Activity Questionnaire 

A. Program scope/organization 

B. Program development/planning 

C. Training/technical assistance 

D. Information dissemination 

E. Interagency cooperation 


1 ^ 1 

1, 2, 1? 

3, 4, R 
6, 7 

12, 14, IS, Ifi 


2. SEA Process Interview Guide 

A. Program scope/organization 

B. Program success and processes 

C. Training and technical assistance 

D. Federal/state interactions 


1, ^ 

1, 10. 11 
15 

^F, 


3. Other SEA Staff Interview Guide 
A. Overview of CE 
D. oLate leaaersnip in Lt 

C. Monitoring and reporting procedures 

D. Long-range development of CE 


1, 2 

1 , 6, 1?, 13 

6 

1, 2 


4. Cooperating Agency Interview Guide 

A. Overview of CE 

B. Program goal's 

C. Interagency "ioopet^ation 
0. Information dissemination 

E. Program planning and support 


1 

2, 13 
12, 13 
1, h, 7 
1, 8 


S. Local T/TA Mail Questionnaire 

A. T/TA 

B. Information dissemination 

C. Other support services 


3, 4, 5 
6, 7 
8, q 


6. Local Monitc-ing Data Procedure Form 


1, 2, 3, 11 



er|c 1,. 
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4. Item Construction a»^d Initial Instrument Opvelopment 

Once content outlines had been established, senior DA staff began the process 
of drafting individual item statements. Each of the detailed study questions was 
further broken into a series of item questions, and item questions were then 
placed within the content outlines just described. 

Based on the item question and instrument format, final instrument items were 
then written. Each instrument item was placed on a separate index card, and cards 
were sequenced within the content outline for maximum readability. 

Items from index cards were then transferred into instrument paqes. Instru- 
ment items were adjusted so that item formats were in common, and the first dra^^t 
copies of instruments were reproduced for distribution to education consultants 
and administrators, and for use in field testing. 

5 . Field Testing 

All original instruments (not the Local Monitoring Data Procedure Form) were 
field tested with individuals completing and evaluating each instrument. Field 
tests were conducted in nine states which were selected via a stratified samplinq 
procedure. 

Each state was categorized according to: (1) whether it did or dio not 
receive a FY80 federal CE grant, and if it did not, how many years O"^ previous 
federal funding the state had received; and (2) population size, either less than 
three million, three to six million, or more than six million. Hawaii and Alaska 
were eliminated for logistical reasons, as were states which were to receive site 
visits from DA staff. States were chen purposively sampled in order to gain 
dive-^sity on the two categorization variables, and a site visit plan for states 
was constructed. 

The following states were visited for field test purposes: Arizona, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, Michigan, New York, N^^w Mexico, and Mevada. Field 
testing was performed 1n ^wo stages. Visits were first made to six states, and 
following those visits, instruments were revised and tested in three additional 
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states. The site visit plan incuded sessions with state CE coordinators, other 
SEA staff, staff members from other agencies, and local CE program officials. 



After a general introduction to the purposes of the national evaluation, 
instruments wer'^ administered under realistic conditions. Those conducting the 
field tests recorded the amount of time needed for instrument administration, and 
then asked respondents to review the instruments on an item-hv-item basis and 
indica; } which items were either confusing or difficult to answer. These 
responses were combined across sites, and instruments were revised based on field 
test suggestions. 

^. Review by Officials and Consultants 

All instruments were reviewed by a number of audiences prior to their use. 
Prior to field testing, preliminary instruments were reviewed by OA's panel o^ 
consultants, and small changes were rnade based on the consultants' earlv review. 

Concurrent with the field test, instruments were forwarded to the following 
for review: 



• The Project Officer within the Office of Program Evaluation of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

• The program staff of the Community Education Program in the Department of 
Education; 

• The Evaluation Committee of the national Community Education Advisory 
Council ; and 

• Through the Project Officer, the Committee on Evaluation and Information 
Systems iCEIS) of the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO). 

During this period, DA consultants also provided a more detailed review of the 
instrurr.^:iL5. Bas^d on the results of the field tests and comments by thp above 
audiences, final versions of the instruments were completed. The instruments olus 
justifications for their use were then forwarded through the Prniect Officer tn 
the federal Education Data Acquisition Council (FEOAC) for approval . FEDAC 
approved the design, data collection techniques ^nd instruments without altera- 
tion. Copies of the approved instruments are presenter' in Appendix F fo^owing 
this methodology. 
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D. DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 



In order to obtain a high quality data base for subsequent analyses, it was 
necessary for OA to design a data collection plan which gave clear and detailed 
instruction to all individuals involved in data collection. A large portion of 
the data was to be collected by third party evaluators not directly employed by 
DA; therefore, it was necessary that training for evaluators be complete and fully 
understood. These same third-party evaluators were employed by the 63 federally 
funded SEA and LEA projects throughout the U,S. 

There were three major objectives for the third-party evaluations of these 
federally funded projects. First and foremost, each SEA and LEA project was 
expected to conduct an individually designed evaluation for the 1979-80 program 
year, which was useful to and which met the needs of the local or state project. 
The reports and products of these evaluations were directed, to the greatest 
extent possible, toward strengthening the program itself. Second, the evaluations 
were to be designed to provide useful information on the achievements and related 
implications for future prospects for the projects to the Community Education Pro- 
gram within the Department of Education. Third, the chird-party evaluators were 
expected to assist Development Associates by collecting data and performing speci- 
fic tasks of the National Evaluation of the Community Education Program. 

Given these three objectives and the potential for competing interests and 
roles it was necessary to orient the third-party evaluators to the process of the 
National Study, thereby clearly distinguishing between their project evaluation 
role and the data collection role for the National Study. Thus, two one-day 
orientation sessions were conducted in February, 1980 in Washington, D.C, and San 
Francisco, California for the evaluators. 

1 . LEA Cata Col lection 

The primary role of the third-party evaluator in the LEA community education 
program was to facilitate the completion of the Local MDP Form (#6). This form, 
when completed by all 37 federally funded CE projects, provided the basis for 
reporting systematic information on the local program activities to the federal 
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CEP. Also, this questionnaire was used to develop recommendations for the crea- 
tion of a national reporting system and to determine the extent to which these 
projects meet the requirements of the eiqht federal minimum elements of CE pro- 
grams* 

1. S EA Data Collection 

The site visits to the SEAs, as mentioned before, were conducted by the SEA 
employed third-pav^ty evaluators in of the 21 federally-funded SEAs. Two of 
these projects, Tennessee and Illinois, did not complete an external evaluation 
of their project. Thus, a site visit was not possible. The site visits to the 
non-funded SEAs were completed by the DA study staff. 

There were three phases for each of the site visits: (3) pre-visit arrange- 
ments, (b) site visit activites, and (c) post-visit tasks. The steps of each of 
these phases, as shown in Exhibit 10 will be described. 

a. Pre-Visit Arrangements 

The CE coordinators were aware of this study since October of 1979, and 
were given information via mail and telephone calls about the site 
visits. In preparation for the site visit, telephone interviews were held 
with CE coordinators to explain the site visit and to select the agencies 
and individuals to be interviewed, as described in the samoling plan 
section. 

A list of the respondents selected in each category and for each 
instrument was provided in a field manual. The manual was provided to all 
individuals taking part in site visits. 

In preparation for the visits, the third-party evaluator and/or the CE 
coordinator completed the following tasks: 

t Jointly selected the dates for the visit. 

• Set up the interview schedule and arrangements for each appointed 
interview (CE coordinator). 
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PRE-VISIT 



ARRANGEMENTS 


SITE VISIT ACTIVITIES 







I'OST VISIT TASKl; 



7\ 







0 Respondents 




Selected for 




Interviews 




f Select Dates 


— ) 


0 Set Inter- 




view 




Schedule 




• Plan for 




Travel, etc. 




• SEA Activity 




Question- 




naire mailed 




to SEAs 
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Initial Meetiny 
with Coordina- 
tor: 



• Introductions 

• Plans for 
Visit 

• Interview 
Schedu le 

• Review Activ- 
ity Question- 
naire (il) 

• Process Inter- 
view (112) 

• Review 
Records 



-) 



Separate 
Inter- 
views 
with 

• Other 
SEA 
Staff 

m) 

• Cooper- 
ating 
agen- 
cies 
iU) 

A 



Arramje 
Alterna- 
tives if 
"No Shows" 



Exit Meet- 
ing with 
Coordina 
tor to 
Review 
Visit 



• Review 
and 

Complete 
all 

Items in 
Fonas 

• Complete 
Site 
Visit 
Rating 
Form 



* Submit 
r'onnij 
To DA 



* DEADLINE - TO BE RECEIVED AT DA BY CLOSE OP 
BUSINESS -- JULY 15, 1980. 
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t Planned for travel, lodging, etc. 

• Called to confirm all plans prior to visit. NOTE: The deadline 
for receipt at DA of all SEA instruments and attached materials was 
July 15, 1980. 

Arrangements for the DA site visits were completed by the Washington, 
D.C. office staff. 



The SEA Activity Questionnaire was mailed by DA to the CE coordinators 
in each state on May 19, 1980. 

b. Site Visit Activities 

There were three important activities in the site visit, pach of which 
is described below. 



Site visits were conducted in 38 SEAs by .thi rd-party evaluators and DA 
staff teams, for two days each. In some cases the data collection 
activities to be performed by the third-party evaluator were spread out 
over a number of days or weeks, providing that travel resources for such a 
schedule were available and the visit was completed so that the forms were 
received at DA by July 15. 



1) Initial meeting with the CE coordinator 



• Introductions and overview of the visit, i.e., purposes 
procedures, etc. ' 

• Review the list of interviews and complete the int^^view schedule. 

• If. at that time, it was learned that a respondent would not be 
available at all for their interview, the following steps were 
taken: 



- The coordinator was asked to select another representative of 
that agency. If he/she had not worked directly with someone 
else in that agency, then the director of the office with whom 
they would work or would most likelv to he involved was 
selected . 



- If a back-up respondent could not be selected and interviewed 
then an alternate on the list in that category (if there was an 
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alternate) was selected and the best source in that aqency was 
contacted . 

- If no alternate was listed then that agency was drooped from 
the list. 

• Review the SEA Activity Questionnaire (#1) with the coordinator. 
After being satisfied that the Instrument was as comDlete as 
possible, the form was collected. 

• Conduct the SEA Process Interview (#2) with the coordinator. 
Documents, examples of reporting forms, budgets, state plans, etc. 
were attached to questionnaires No. 1 and/or No. 

2) Conduct other separate interviews 

Following the meeting with the coordinator, separate interviews with 
the other respondents were held. These interviews were conducted in 
private with the specific person selected. As interviews were completed, 
the interview schedule and questionnaire were carefully reviewed for 
completeness and legibility. 

3) Exit meeting with the CE coordinator 

Upon completion of the interviews, the data collector met again with 
the CE coordinator to clarify any questions or concerns. It was important 
to maintain the complete confidentiality established with the other 
respondents; therefore, specific information gathered was not shared with 
the coordinator. The field staff could choose to share their own 
observations about the visit that seemed appropriate and useful within the 
context of confidentiality. 

c, Post-Visit Tasks 



As part of the review process, the field staff did the following: 

1} Checked the interview schedule and made sure all items were complete, 
and noted any problems or occurrences which arose affecting the 
interviews or other aspects of data collection. If an interview was 
not completed, the reason was noted on the schedule. 
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2) Reviewed each form again and 



• Made all information legible; 

• Removed any erroneous marks; 

• Checked all items on the cover to ensure that correct ID number wa«; 
recorded for the respondent; and 

• Labeled any documents or attached materials by the appropriate 
questionnaire. 



All survey instruments were logqed in on arrival and inspected for obvious 
omissions and errors. Information logged in for each returned questionnaire in- 
cluded ID number, name, address, and telephone number of respondent, and the date 
received. The Survey Response and Follow-up Log-Book also included information on 
when the respondent was telephoned back, if necessary, or sent a letter for answer 
clarification, when the instrument was sent to key-ounching, and comments on 
follow-up regarding non-respondents. 

The research assistant inspected the documents initially to insure that all 
questions which should have been answered were answered and to determine if there 
were any answers which were clearly inconsistent with previous ones of should have 
been skipped based on predetermined criteria. Out-of-the-ordinary problems were 
resolved by consultation with the Project Director. Unresolved question'^ meant 
recontacting the respondents by phone or mail. 

All of the data collection instruments were designed so they could function as 
source documents for keypunching purposes and subsequent computer data orocessinq. 
The primary elements of the coding procedure included the coding of non-responses 
and various items which had to have intermediate codes. 

Coding of open-ended responses was completed through a three-stage process. 
Approximately half of the responses to each open-ended item were read by a senior 
DA staff member, who then constructed appropriate coding categories. All 
responses were then coded and checked by research assistants. Assistants were 
allowed to expand the number of coding categories as they saw necessary in consul- 
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DATA MANAGEMENT PROCEDURES 



EMC 
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tation with senior staff. Following codinq and checking by research assistants, 
approximately half of the coded responses were examined hy senior staff to verify 
their accuracy. 

Upon determination that a series of quest ionnaries was as complete as 
possible, they were sent to Mailing List Systems, Inc. of Lorton, VA for key- 
punching. Keying instructions were included to alert key-punchers to deviations 
from the general coding scheme or to effect modifications to the printed survey 
instruments' layout. 100% independent verification of all key-punched data was 
requested to ensure a minimum of errors. Computer editing was accomplished in 
accordance with specific editing instructions which were developed for each indi- 
vidual quest ionnai re. 

Computer editing generally consisted of checks for completeness, accuracy, 
internal consistency, and out-of-range values. All editing procedures were 
performed by computer programming statements written in the software language 
package SPSS (Version 8.0*). 

The raw key-punched data were transferred to disk and processed through a 
series of statements checking for the types of errors discussed above. The clean- 
up data files were then resaved with the clean values. These data were then used 
for analytic runs including series of frequency distributions, descriptive statis- 
tics, cross-tabulation, breakdowns, and measures of statistical significance and 
strength of association. All editing and analytic computer runs were processed on 
IBM series 370 facilities based at the Department of Education. 

Following the production of the above analytic runs, the data files were then 
transferred to computer magnetic tape for permanent storage. Except for the 
oriqinal raw data stored in EBCDIC "OS" files, the clean data were stored as SPSS 
SAVE FILES (which, as binary files, are more efficient to process, and contain 



*Nie, N.H., Hull, C.H., Jenkins, J.G., Steinbrenner , K., and Bent, D.H. The 
Statistical Package for the Social Services . New York, NY: McGraw Hill7n"97^, 
and Nie, N.H. and Hull, C.H. SPSS: Rel"ease 8.0 Update Manual, 1978. 
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fully labelled variables and values or response alternatives). Each file also 
contained standardised identifying information (such as Dro.iect and form number 
so that cross-tabulation analyses through file merges could be performed if 
necessary) and was deemed ready for use with the descriptive and intensive 
analytic procedures. 

P. DATA ANALYSIS 

The analytic approach was designed to maximize the usability and interoret- 
ability of the large quantity of information collected from a variety of sources. 
The first stage in the analytic process involved checks on the distributional 
characteristics of the data. Frequency distributions on all variables were 
produced, and percentages were calculated both including and excludinq missinq 
values. 

As a next step in summarizing the information, multiple resoonse categories 
were created for related items, and means, medians, and standard deviations were 
calculated for variables with appropriate numerical values. The data were then 
arrayed within table shells, and analvtic interpretations based on study questions 
were generated. 

In order to examine relationships between variables, two types of analyses 
were performed. Relationships between nominal variables were examined through 
the use of cross-tabulation, while relationships between nominal and interval 
variables were examined by calculating mean values within nominal classes. 
Because most of the data collected came either from complete census information 
or from non-randomly selected respondents, sampling statistics were general Iv not 
employed. The major variables used in analytic breakdowns were: (1) presence/ 
absence of a full-time coordinator; (2) presence/absence of a FY80 federal CE 
grant; (3) number of years of federal CE grants; and (4) population of state. The 
results of these interaction analyses are primarily presented in separate sections 
at the end of Chapters 4, 5, and 6. 
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APPENDIX F 
STUDY INSTRUMENTS 
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FEDAC No. 
Expires : 



S 165 
12/80 



COMMUMTV EDUCATION PROGRAM 
SEA ACTIVITY QUESTIONNAIRE 



INSTRUCTIONS 



This questionnaire is part of a study of programs funded by the Community Education- Program 
in the Office of Education. The information vou provide Kill help that 'of fice plan 
for Community Education needs, will be used to prepare recommendations for the National CE 
Advisory Council and for Congress, and should be of bene'^it to CE coordinators and other 
practitioners. Copies of the report will be available when it is completed. 

The focus Throughout the questionnaire is on Community Education activities authorized bv 
the federal Community Schools Act of 1974 and authorized bv state supported programs that 
are available through your state department of education.' 

In preparing the questionnaire. Development Associates (DA) has attempted to phrase items 
wliich will apply across all states, and we know that some of the questions do not reflect 
your primary goals or activities. Our asking the question does not implv that DA or the 
U.S. Office of Education believes you should have been working in these areas or toward these 
ends ; we simply are askin^^ some questions of everyone in order to document the ranee of 
different activities. 



This study is authorized by Law (20 U.S.C.: 3281), and although you are not required to 
respond, your cooperation is needed to make the results of this survey comprehen?lve , 
accurate and timely. When published, the report will not identify you or any other 
individual. We thank you in advance for your cooperation. 

Please read the individual instructions and answer each question a5. best as you can. Also, 
write any comments which will help us understand your particular situation. We estimate 
that the questionnaire will require 45 minutes to complete. Data processing numbers at the 
far right of each page should be ignored. Please enter the following information: 



State : 



.Vame of Administrative Unit Operating Program: 



Title of Administrator/State Coordinator: 
Telephone No. /Area Code: 

Date Form Completed; 



ADP Onlv 


Code 


C/Col 




CARD 1 


1 


1 




2-3 



Ke have tried to keep the questionnaire as brief and easy to complete as possible. However, 
should you have any questions, please call the following' number collect and ask for the 
Project Director for the Community Education Study: (202)387-2090. 



Communi ty Education Study 
Development Associates, Inc. 
P.O. Box 28058, Ccntrnl St.ition 
Washington, D.C. 20005 



2 
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PLEASE READ BEFORE GOING FURTHER 



INSTRUCTIONS 



References throughout the questionnaire to local community edu- 
cation (CE) programs are intended to direct vour attention to 
programs \shich fit this definition: 

"...a program in which a public building, iiiCluding but not limited 
to a public elementary or secondar>* school or a communitv or junior 
college, is used as a communitv center operated in conjunction with 
other groups in the community, community organizations*, and local 
governmental agencies, to provide educational, recreational, cul- 
tural, and other related community services for the community that 
center serves in accordance with the needs, interests, and concerns 
of that community." 

Unless otherwise specified, the information requested is for the 
1979-80 program year. 

Please read the individual instructions and answer each question 
as best you can. Also, write any comments ^'hich will help us 
understand your particular situation. 



ERLC 
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SEA. COMMUNITY EDUCATION ACTIVITY QUESTIONNAIRE 
A. PROGR.AM SCOPE A\0 ORGAN! ZATION 

Is your position as CE coordinator/director a full-time position? 
Ve< n (Skip to No. 2] 



No □ 



If no, what other job responsibilities do you have? What 
percentac;e of your time do you spend on each area? 

Area CSnecifN-) ' 

, Communitv Education 



b . Adult Basic Education 

c, Adul t /Cont inuing Education 



a . 



Other Upecify ) 



other i.3peci w 



TOTAL 



loc: 



ADP Onlv 



Code 



Please describe the staff of tiie state CE office, including your position. 

B. Niimber of Fu3 1- 
Tiiiie Equivalents 
A. Numbe r Devoted to CE 

Prof cs s ional 

Clerical 

Other (specify] 

TOTAL aUMHEK 



Please rank order the following s^eneral goals of CE based on the priori- 
ties of your state CE office. (Inmost iirjportant^ 6 = Ieast important, 
please rank all six items with no tied ranks.) 



Rank 



a. Expand the number of local community education projects 

b. Improve the quality of existing local CE projects 

c. Develop state legislation or policy to support CE 

d. Increase the a\\areness of the general public to the 
CE concept 

e. Increase citizen participation ■in local CE efforts 

f. Develop interagency cooperation in state level CE 
acti\ities 



A. 



1S-1() 
17-18 
19-20 
1 - 2 *" 



C/Col 



0 

7-8 
9-10 
11-12 

13-14 



26-28 
29-51 
52-34 



J) 0 
36 
37 

58 
39 

4U 
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A DP 


Onl V 








Code 


C?Col 












Please check below all activities in which members of the state CE 
staff have engaged during the past year. 


1-.\'R 
2 = R 




1. 


Developed or modified a statewide CE plan 


□ 




4 1 




Identified state CE training resources 


□ 




4 2 


3. 


I>eve loped a volunteer corps of CE workers 


□ 




43 


4. 


Assessed local community needs for training and/or technical 
assistance 


I — 1 

LI 




4 4 


c 


E>rafted state legislation supporting CE 


□ 




45 


D . 

/ . 


Met with other state agency personnel to coordinate activities at 
Met with state CE .Advison- uou.^il 


n 
n 




46 
47 


3. 


Coordinated regional meetings concerrrng CE within the state . . . 


n 




4 8 




Designed a model CE program (s) for replication bv LEA's 


n 




49 


10. 


Developed informational packt concemLng CE for distribution . , 


n 




50 


11. 


Developed manuals for local CE directors 


n 




51 


12. 


Provided technical assistance to new CE projects . . . 


n 




52 


15. 


Provided technical assistance to established CE projects .... 


1 ! 




55 


14. 


Provided technical assistance to local .Advisor^- Councils 


□ 




54 


IS. 


Conducted training workshops for groups of LEA personnel . . 


□ 




55 


16. 


Trained other ageno- personnel to provide CE technical assistance . 


□ 




56. 


1 ^. 


Made presentations to local groups on the CE concept 


□ 




57 


13 . 


Worked to establish G- courses and degrees in HIE 


□ 




58 


10. 


Published a newsletter of state CE activities 


□ 






20. 


Established a clearinghouse of CE information 


□ 




60 


Overall 


, which activity [1-20} checked (✓] above is: . 

0\rate the No.] 








Most important 






ol - oZ 




2nd most important 






65-64 


Please 
ties in 


3rd most important 

check [>/) the source? of funding for vour state CE office 
the past year. Check (✓) all that apply. 






65-66 


activi - 


1 = NR 

2 = R 




a . 


State funding through State Education Agency 


□ 




67 


b. 


State funding through other agencies (specify: 

) 

Federal community education grant 


□ 




68 


c . 


□ 




69 


d. 


Federal grants through other agencies (specify: 

) 

Pri vate/ foundat ion grants (specify: 

) 

Other (specify: 

) 


□ 




70 


e . 


□ 




71 


i. 


□ 




"* -) 
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Based on present projections, from what sources of funding do you ex- 
pect monies for the next fiscal year? Check (V) all that apply. 



a. State funding through State Education Agency 

b. State funding through other agencies (specify: 



c . 
d. 



Federal community education grant 

Federal grants through other agencies (specify 



) 



) 



e. Private foundation grants [specify 



f. Other fspecify; 



a 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 



Are there any presently operating local CE programs in your state? 



No □ (Skip to No. 8) 



Yes □ 



a . 
b. 



How many such programs are operating? 

Of that number, how many receive funding from these sources; 

Federal CE grants 

SEA funds 

LEA funds 

Other federal agency 

Local government 

Business/industry 

Private/ foundation 

Tuition and fees 

The numbers given are based on: (Check (V) only one bel< 



Low . 



Exact 
Fi gures 
in the SEA 



An Approxi- 
mation 



□ 



□ 



If the SEA provides funds for local CE programs, specify the 
process used: 

1, Competitive grants to LEA's Q 

2. Formula grants based on proportion of population Q 

5. Funding based on general education allocation Q 

4. Other (specify:^ ) Q 

In the local CE programs across the state, what percentage of 
programs have activities which address the following community 
issues? Please check (^3 . 



1. Drug and alcohol abuse 

2. Single parent families 

3. Teenaged parents 

4. Family relations 

5. Academic enrichment 

6. School /community vandalism 

7. Energy conservation 

8. Recreation and leisure 

9. Adult activities 

10- Public transportation 



Info. 

Not 
_Av^ 



None 



1-251 



25%- 
50% 



More 
than 



e. What percentage of local CE programs have a community council? 



ADP 
Co^e 



Onlv 



01 



1-2 



1-2 



1-N'R 

2 = R 



1-5 



C7Col 



74 

75 
7t> 



78 



79-80 
CARD 2 
1 

2-3 
4 

5-7 



8-10 
11-13 

14- 16 
K-1? 
2 0-22 

15- 25 
2t)-28 
29-31 



54 
35 
36 



J / 

38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47-49 
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ADP Onlv 



PROGR.\M DUVELOPMENT AND PLANNING 

S. ilas vour office conducted a formal or informal need? assessment to 
establish statewide goals for CE? 



No I ItSkip to No. 91 



Ves U 



Which of these v;ere involved in conducting the needs assessment 
and in providing information? 



Category 

a. State CE Association 

b. Professional .-Xssociation of 
Related Fields 

c. State CE Ad\isor>' Council 

d. Citizens-at-Large 

e. Cooperating State Agencies 

f. Consultants 

g. Other SEA Personnel 

h. Local CE Personnel 

i . Local Government Leaders 
i . IHE CE Centers 

k. Local A;;encies 



A. 

(y) Conducting 



B. 

Provided Information 




9. . 



ERIC- 
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Is there some form of a State Plan for CE in your 
N o n (Skip to I 



,ate? 



'ERLC 



Yes r^i »;Attach Copy.) 
fQiock \y^) only one item. ) 

□ 



[O^Gck ivO all 



:5 
D 

S 

o 



a. At what sta^',e of development i> the plan 

1. Fc^willy approved by state authorities 
Z, I>raftevi but not approved 

b. Unich of the fol loving clement--^ does \"our State Plan include 
that apply. 1 

Statement of PhilosopIi>' Qj 

Definition of tenns I | 

A statement of objectives Qj 
A means for assessing needs 

Program goals for one to three years Pj 

Funding plajis and projections Q 

A means of evaluation of the state program LJ 

Training and staff development plan Q 

Implementation guidelines for State Plan Q 

Roles and relationships of cooperating agencies [^| 

Unicli of the following played a role in drafting the State CE Plan? 
all that appl)-, 

1. State Gl Advisor>' Council \^ 

Regional CE officers []j 

Local CE project officials • Q 

Local Advisory Councils ( \ 

SLA (not CE) officials M 

Officials from otiier state agencies/associations Pj 

State CE .Association Fj 

Consultants H] 

Citiiens-at- large I i 

IHE personnel Q 

State Board of Education fj 

To v;hom has the State Plan, in anv stace of development, been disseminated 
(Check (/) all that apply.) 

1, .'.ocal government agencies 

Municipal goverament leaders Pj 

Other state agencies P] 

S.fiCe associations | i 

General public Q 

Local school districts [H 

Other (specify: ) | ^| 



CQieck {/) 



S 

Q 
10 
11 



e. Ho\< often is the State Pla:^ updated? 



1 



.•\nnually 

Ever>* two to t)iree years 
Four years or more 
Never 



(Check (vO only one item.) 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 



Oieck fv^) if your State Plan at this sta^e includes provisions for meeting 
the needs of: 



Physically handicapped 
Limited pjiglish speakers 
Mental 1\- handicapped 
Teen aged parents 
Older people 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
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ADP Onlv 


L G a e 


L/ LOl 


1-: 




1 




T"' 

u ^ 


" P - 8 0 


1 


4 


1 = NR 


S 


2 = V 


0 




/ 




s 




9 




10 




11 




12 




13 




1 4 




IS 




It) 




1" 




1 8 


1 


19 


1 


2 0 


1 
1 


21 


1 
i 






2 3 




24 




25 




2b 








2 8 




2 9 




30 




31 


1 




f 
*" 


3 2 


5 




4 




^ — \"o 
1 - aK 




2 = R 






3 3 




54 
3 5 




30 




3 " 


KS. T\r. J 



Attach Copy 



Does your state have a SEA position paper supporting CE? 

No □ Yes Q Date Approved 

Is there a SEA board resolution supporting CE? 

No lD "^'es □ Date Approved: 

Attach Copy 

Does your state have any form of legislation supporting CE? 



>Jo □ (Skip to No. 13) 



Yes □ 



a. Ivhich of the following best describes the nature of that legis- 
lation? 

1. Permissive legislation Q 

2 . Funding legislation lZ] 

b. In what year was initial legislation recognizing CE first passed? 



c. In what year was the most recent CE legislation passed? 



If your state has not passed legislation but has plans to do so, at what 
stage of developrrent is the proposed legislation? 



a . 
b. 
c . 

d. 



Not applicable 

Drafted and before a committee 
Drafted and uixder review Q 
Presently being c'rafted Q 



Does your office have an established plan for evaluating the statewide 
CE svstem? 



No □ (Skip to No. 153 



Yes □ 



How is that evaluation accomplished? (Check (V] all that apply.) 

a. Sel f- eval uat ion with observations/impressions Q 

b. Se 1 f- eva 1 uat ion with formal instrumentation F] 

c. Evaluation from within SEA Q 

d. Third-party evaluation with observations/impressions 

e. Third-party evaluation with formal instrumentation | | 



.A DP Only 
Co He PC/Col 



1-2 



1-2 



1-2 



1- NR 

2- R 
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15. 



Does your state have a statewide CE Advisorv Council or an equivalent SEA- 
SDonsored group? 



No i I (.Skip to No. 16) 



Yes 



How long has it been in existence? 
How often does it meet? 



vears 



Is the council concerned with CE only, or is 
other issues/programs as well? 

□ CE only □ CE and 

How many members are on the Advisory Council? 

U'hich croups are represented on the council? 
apply for items e, and f.) 



times/year . 

it concerned with 



9. 
10. 



Other SEA personnel 
Regional CE coordinators 
Local CE project personnel 
Citizens 

Parks and Recreation 
Department of Aging 
Public Health 
Communit>' Colleges 
I-luman/ Social Services 
Other (specify: 



(Check all that 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

— ^ □ 



f . 



How do individuals become members of the state CE Advisory Council? 

1. Nfembership mandated by state legislation or policy Q] 

2. Members suggested by State Plan or polic>- and appointed Q 
bv Governor 



5. Members suggested by state CE office and appointed by 
State Superintendent of Education 



4. Members selected by state CE office 

5. Other (specify: 



J 



□ 

□ 
□ 



Describe the role of the Advisory Council in state CE decision- 
making. (Check ''v') only one item.) 

1. Makes major decisions concerning CE policy Q 

2. Shares in making major decisions Q 
5, Advises in state CE polic>' Q 

4. Provides support for decisions made by the state Q 
CE office 

5. Other (describe: Q 

) 

Which of the following areas of responsibility has the state Advi- 
sory Council directly dealt with in the past year? (Check (vO 
that appiv.i 
1. Develc 



oping state legislation Q 

2. Developing a State Plan Q] 

5. Developing media presentations on CE Q 

4. Developing state guidelines for local CE projects Q 

5. Developing sources of funding for state CE activities Q 

6. Developing training and technical assistance Q 
materials for local projects 

7. Promoting interagenc)' cooperation at the state | | 
level 

8. Determining LEA grants from the SEA Q 

9. Other (specify: Q 

^ ) 

□ 



10. Other (specify: 



o ■ 
ERIC 



A DP Only 
Code CTCol 



1-2 



1=NR 
2 = R 



05 



1 = NR 

2 = R 



02 
65 
64-65 



66 
67 
68 
69 
70 



71 



79-80 
C ARD 4 
1 

T - ^ 



10 

11 

12 

15 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 



19-20 

21 
22-25 
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TR.AIXT\G AM) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE (T/TA) 
Has your state CE office provided (or supported others in nroviding) 
training or tec.mical assistance to local programs? 



No Q (Skip to No. 20) 



Yes Q 



1 , CE coordinator 

2. Other CE staff 

5. SE.-\ (not CE) staff 



3. Check all of those who have provided T/JA to local projects. 

□ 
□ 
□ 

4. institution of Higher Education ( II lEl personnel [H 

5. Paid outside trainers ( t 

6. State CE .Association ( | 

Please describe the T/TA which you have provided to local programs 
in the past year. Listed on the left side of the page are a number 
of content areas in which you might have provided T/TA. Please 
check those content aieas in which you have provided T/TA in column 
A. For those content areas which you checked in column A> please 
check 1,^) the means (1. personal f ace - to - face consultation, 2. tele 
phone consultation, 5. training workshop) used to provide the T/TA in 
column B 1-3. Please note that you r.ay c]ieck more tlian one means of 
assistance in column B 1-5 as appropriate. Then, please check onlv 
one block in column C 4-6 to indicate the usefulness of the assis-" 
tance provided. 



A. 



CONTLNT AREA 



1. 



De\ eloped Communit\- Councils, Task 
Forces, Steering Committees, etc. 

2. .Anal)-zed LL-\ or local government 
policy or regulations relating to CE 

3. Drafting school board or interagenc>' 
joint resolutions 

Drafting instrunents for communit>- 
needs assessment 

S. Designing prograins based on a com- 
mon it>* needs assessment 

b. Writing proposals to fund CE 

Ifcveloped plans for school facility 
design or use of school facilities 

Designing programs for special pop- 
ulations (elderly, minorities, 
handicapped) 

IJeveloped iob descriptions ^ quali- 
:*i cat ions for CE employees 

I'^csipiing fi drafting instruments 
for evaluations of CE projects 

.■\nah*:e(J data f? writing reports on 
evaluations of CE projects 

I'lesicning public relations or ad- 
vertising material 

Developing proiect management skills 

identifying funding sources for CE 

Other (specify: 



.Asst 
Prov 



S. 
Q. 

in. 

11. 

L2. 

13. 
14. 
15, 



16. Other (specify: 



B. Means - Check 
(✓3 all that apply 



Pers , 
Face- 

to 
Face 



Tele. 
Consul 



Tmg 
Work' 
shop 



C. Usefulness 
Check (^) onl\' one 



4. 



\*e r\- 

Useful 



Useful 



Not 
Useful 



^DP Onlv 



Coae 



1-2 



1 = iVR 

2 = R 



A. 



1 = NR 

2 = R 



B, 1 



1=NR 
2 = R 



04 



B.3. 



4,5,6 



C7Col 



24 



28 
2 9 
50 



31-46 

47-48 
49-50 

51-66 



79-80 
CARD 5 



4-19 
20-55 

3b- 51 
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17a- Here is a list of potential recipients of training and technical assis- 
tance in vour state. For each category of recipient, indicate the total 
number receiving '.rainin^H and consultation in each categ^rv, during the 
past year. 



Recipients 

Local CE Staff 
Community Residents 
State Ad\i.sor>* Council 
Local School Staff 
Local (jovemment Leaders 
Other SEA Staff 
Cooperating Agency Staff 



T/TA Recipients 



TOm 

b. The numbers given are based on: (Check (V) only one below.} 
Exact figures in rhe SEA An approximation Q 



1 5: . 



Kliich of the recipients given in Item 3^ have the greatest potential 
for contributing to the development of a statewide CE system? Cl*7). 



Greatest potent ial 
2nd greatest potent ial 
5rd greatest potential 



(Write only one 
number ( 1 - 7 ) 
for eacii here ] 



IP. 



Training and technical assistance are sometimes jointly sponsored. How 
many training and TA events has the state CE office sponsored witli these 
cooperating agencies or organisations during the past year? 



Agencies 

a. Community Colleges 

b. State CE .Association 

c. IHE CE Center 

d. Local CE Programs 

e. Other State Agencies 

f. Private .Non-profit .Agencies 

TOTAL 



No. T/TA Events 



ADP Onlv 


Code 


j C/Ccl 




52-55 




56-59 




60-61 




62-65 




6b-68 








71-72 




.' - . D 


1-2 






79-80 




CARD 6 




1 




2-3 




4 




s 




6 








9-10 




11-12 




15-14 




15-16 




i:'-is 




19-20 



ERIC 



n!:\*i:i.()r.'MK\T Ass(^r iATr.s. I\r- 



■11- 



2i 



Does the state CE office provide other source>s of support (funds, 
facilities, equipment, materials, staff) to local programs? 



facilities, equipment, materials, staff) to local programs 
No □(Skip to Sc. 21)1 Ves Q 



b. 



c . 



a. Ho\< many local proi;ram5 receive each of the following tvpes 
of support from the state CE office? 



1. Funds 

2. Facilities 

3 . Equipment 

4. Materials 

5. Staff 



Which of the following types of support did the state CE office 
provide during the past year to local CE prot^rams? In column A, 
please check i/) all of the types listed on the left side of the 
page that vere provided. In column B. check (v^ only one item 
that best indicates how useful you think the support was " 
developing local CE programs. 



1 n 



A. 



PlTES OF SUPPORT 



1, Facilities for programs 

2. Materials 
Equipment 

Staff (e.g., sliared positions! 
Funds (cash) 

Other (specif>\- 



Other (5pecif>^ 



6. Other (specify-: 



Support 
Provided 



Usetulness 
Check fy) only one 



Ver>'fl 
UsefuT 



T2J 
Useful 



Not 



Useful 



If funds are provided to local programs by the state CE office, 
from which of the following sources do those funds originally 
come? 



1. From the state 

2 From federal grants 

5. From private grants (specif)-; 



4. Other (specif\': 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 



A DP Onlv 
Co He" 



1 



A. 
2=R 



J/ 

58 
59 
40 
41 
42 

45 
44 



1=NR 
2=R 



r/col 



21 



2 2-24 
25-2 • 
2S-30 
51-53 
54-56 



1.2,5 



45 

4b 
4" 

48 
49 
50 

51 

52 



55 
54 
55 

56 



ERLC 



ni:vi:KOP>rE\T Associatks. T\r 



D. IaFOr:»;ation dissf.mixatio;; 

Some state offices disseminate information concerning CE to local and state 
audiences. Describe the means used and perceivcrd usefulness of the informa- 
tion which is disseminated in your state. Check (v') all the means you used 
in the past year in column A. For those checked in A, indicate how useful 
N'ou tbipV t^p means was hv checVinr one column in B. 



A. 



MEAXS 



1. Speeches or presentations at con- 
ferences and conventions 

2. Booths at conferences and conven- 
tions 

5. Direct mail to rele\'Bnt individuals 
and groups 

4. Articles in statewide journals 

5. CE office newsletters 

6. Statewide media (TV', radio, news- 
pajDers) 

^. Distribution of films, slides, video- 
tapes, etc. 

S. Ntonographs and booklets 

9. Other (specifv-: 



Used 



n. 



Usetulncss 
Check ( y/) onlv one 



Ver\' 
Useful 



Useful 



Not ' 
Useful 



Dc you participate in any interstate or regional systems for the sharing 
and dissemination of CE information? 



No □ 



Yes □ 



Have you used the National CE Clearinphouse in the past year to obtain 
ir.formation for vour own use? 



No □ 



Yes □ 



24. Have you used the National CE Clearinghouse to disseminate information to 
local projects? 



No Q 



Yes □ 



Some state offices develop CE materials as part of their program. Please 
indicate whether or not you developed any of the following types of 
materials and in what wavs thev were used. 



A. 



ERLC 



Materials 



Video- tapes/cassettes 

Filmstrips 

Slide- tape 

Films 

Manuals 

General handouts/pamphlets 
Training exercises 
Brochures 

Other (specify) 



Developed 



B. 

Used in: 



Check (■/! all that anplv 



1. 

Awareness Conferences 



Workshops 



TA/Consultaticn 



A DP jnlv 



Code 



1=N'R 
2=R 



5' 

58 

59 

60 
t)l 

62 

65 
64 



1-2 



1-2 



06 



2=R 



E.l 
B.2 



DEVKLOPMEXT ASSOCIATE.S. INC. 

2 I 



T/col 



B. 



i,:,5 



66 

67 

68 
69 
70 

"1 



■^9-80 
CARD " 



4-12 



13-21 
22 -.SO 
.^1-59 



E . INTERAGENCY COOPERATION' 

2b. Some state CE offices develop cooperative relat ionshir^ with other 

rirencies/or^^ani^at ions in the 5tate. Please check (>/) below those 

5tat« agencies with which the CE office has developed cooperative 

relationships, and the n^tiir^ of rhn^^e re la r inn «^hi ns . 





'B. Nature of Relationship 
(Check (^/) only one.) 


Ageno' 


.■A . Kt 1 a 

t ionship 
Developed 


Fn rmal 
Written 
Agreement 


Tn ■TniTTiri 1 

but 
Defined 


T n 'Tn Tmn 1 

and 
Exploraton* 


1. Parks nnd Recreation 












2. Health 












5. Human Services/ Resources 












4. Aging 












5 . Commun i ty Co 1 1 eges 












6. Labor 












Other [specif)-: 












) 










S. Other (specif)*: 










) 





















7^ w*.;at extent have the following factors made it difficult to 
coordinate acti\'ities with other agencies? 



Obstacles 



Extent of Difficulty 
Check (\^\ Onlv One' 



None 

rn 



\'en' 



Some 
r5) 



Much 
r41 



Verv 
Much 



1. Categorical funding 

2. Lack of staff and re- 
sources 

5. Lack of clearly defined 
areas of responsibility 

4. Defense of areas of re- 
sponsibility (turf pro- 
tection) 

5. Mismatched reporting 
cycles and requirements 

6. Otlier (specif)'': 



i \ 



T)KVKi,OPMF.\T Associates. T.vc. 



50. 



Which of the following types of cooperative arrangements have you 
developed with other state agencies, and if de\'eloped, how useful 
have those types oi arrangements been? 



Arrangements 



Policies for mutual referral of clients 

Sharing facilities, equipment, or staff 

Participation on interagencv councils 
or committees 

Joint review of funding proposals 

Joint funding of activities 

^tulual participation in program development 
acti\'ities (i.e., needs assessment, plan- 
ning, evaluation) 

Other (specifv': 



Arrangement 
Developed 
'J^ 



B. 



Usefulness 
(Check one: 



1. 

\ot 
Use- 
ful 



Use- 
ful 



\erv 
Use- 
ful 



From which of the following sources have members of the state CE 
office received training and or technical assistace in the past vcar? 
Check [y] all that apply. 



a . 


Ball State Universit>- 


1 1 


b . 


THE CE Centers 


□ 


c. 


National CE .Association 


□ 


d. 


State CE .Association 


□ 


e . 


SE.A training programs 


n 


f. 


Other state agenc>' programs 


□ 


g- 


Private training agencies 


□ 



Please indicate below the content areas in which your office has re- 
ceived T/TA, the means by which T/TA was provided*, and the usefulness 
of the assistance received. \ 



Content 



A. 
As St . 
Rec'd. 



8 

9 

10 



Technical assistance 
skills 

formula grant adminis- 
tration 

Interagenc)' coorJjjtr^tion 

Citizen Participation 

Program nar.ai:emcnt tech- 
niques 

Financial and human re- 
source development 

CP. philosophy and process 

.Needs assessment 

Program planning and 
evaluxition 

Materials development 



Means 

B. fCheck all that applyl 



1. 

Personal 
Face -to- 

Face 
Cor^sjil 



Tele- 
phone 
Consul 



Work- 
shop 



4 . 

Mail 



'Jsefulness 
C .(Check one! 



5 . 
\"ot 

Use- 
ful 



6. 
Use- 



Ve TV 
Use- 
ful 
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APF> Only 
Cole TT/Col 



2=K 



68 
"0 



2=K 



1=^T^ 

2 = R 



B.l . 

B.:. 

R.3. 
H.4. 



75 
^0 



CAIU) 8 



4 
5 
(.^ 

S 
9 
1(1 



.■=;i-4o 

41-5(1 
51 'OO 



Diy\'KLOI>ME.\T A.SSOCrATES. lX( 



\PP Only 
Co3e TTZCol 



31, 



Please describe the support/assistance which you have received from 
the U.S. Office of Education, Community Education Program. 



a. There was virtually no interaction. 



□ 



b. There was occasional interaction but no 
substantial support or assistance. Q 

c. There was considerable interaction 
involving support and assistance. 

52. If any significant interaction with the U.S.(^..E. Community Education 
Program was indicated in item 31 above (b or c was checked), please 
indicate the usefulness of that interaction. 

a. Not applicable 

b. \ot useful 

c. Useful Q 

d. Very Useful □ 

Additional Comments: 



08 



79-80 



THANK YOU! 
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FEDAC No . : ^ 16S 
Expires: 12/80 



COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROGRAM 



SEA PROCESS INTERVIEW GUIDE 



ADP Onlv 



Co^ 



rTcol 



CITY: 



1 — 



STATE: 



2-5 



RESPONDENT: 



INTERVIEWER: 



DATE ADMINISTERED : 



INSTRUCTIONS TO RESPONDENT 



This interview is meant to supplement the useful information you supplied in the 
SEA CE Activity Questionnaire, as part of our national evaluation of community education 
programs. The information we are gathering today falls into two broad areas: historical, 
organizational and operation context of the CE program; and plans and processes for future 
development . 

Also, we would appreciate your making available to us any readily available copies of needs 
assessments, local program evaluations, information brochures, and anything else you think 
would help us understand your program better. 

The information you provide will be very useful to the U.S. Office of Education in its 
planning for community education needs, and for making recommendations to the National CE 
Advisory Council, to Congress and to the field in general. This studv is authorized 
by Law (20 U.S.C. 3281), and although you are not required to respond, your cooperation is 
needed to make the result of this survey comprehensive, accurate, nnd timely. When pub- 
lished, the report will not identify you or any other individual. 

The interview will take about 40 minutes to complete. 




■■ERIC 



Devklopmkxt As.sociates, I\c. 



1 . 



A . Program Scope and Organisation 
Firsts could you please give me a capsule history of the state CE office? 

a. When did your SEA first begin its CE program? 

b. How did the program begin? 

c. What other major events have occurred since its beginning? 



Were there any local CE programs operating before the SEA program 
began? 



□ 



Yes 



□ > 



No 



If yes , how many ? 



If no, when did the first one begin? 



Is there a formally designated statewide CE program within the SEA? 

n Yes □ No 
a. If so, when was it designated? 



b. What act constituted this formal designation? (Check one.) 

CE coordinator designated O 

CE office established 

Federal CE grant received 

State plan or policy approved 

CE legislation passed □ 

Please describe the organizational context of the CE office. Specifically 

a. In what administrative unit is the CE coordinator located? 



b. To whom does the coordinator report? 

c. What is your official title? 



d. What other duties do you have in addition to CE? 



e. What is the source of funding for your position? 
State 

Federal Q 
Federal/State Combined I I 
Other 

Comments, if any: 



ADP Onlv 


Code 


C/Col 




4-5 





6-7 




8-9 





10-11 





12-15 





14 




15-17 





18-19 


I 


20 




2 1 - ^ 




25 





24 




25 





2(1 




27>2S 








50 





51 




52 



ERIC 









ADP 


Onlv 








Code 


C/Col 


r ^ 


a . 


How does the location of the CE office within the formal 
organization of the SEA affect the development of the statewide 
CE system? 








b. 


What organizational changes, if any, would you like to see in the 
location of the CE office in the SEA structure? 








c . 


Why? 




3 5-36 


6. 


Let's turn to your program goals during the past year. 

a. What are two or three major accomplishments of the CE office 
in the past year? 










1. 




37-38 






2 • 




39-40 






3. 




41-42 




b. 


What factors do you think contributed to the success of these 
efforts? 










1. 




43-44 






2 • 




4 5-46 






3 . 





47-48 


• 




















a — 




Development Associates, isc. 
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On the other hand, what are two or three disappointments or setbacks, 
which you have had in the past year? 

a. What were they? 



2. 
5. 

b. What are your reasons for these se'cbacks? 



I would like to project that same question about problems into the 
future, and suggest a number of factors which could conceivably, 
negatively affect the implementation of state CE plans over the next 
ten-year period. What 1 would like you to do is to tell me if you 
see the factor as a likely major problem, minor problem or no problem 
for your future plans. (l*»major problem, 2"minor problem, 5«no problem) 

a. Lack of availability of federal and state funding 

for CE activities 

b. Lack of supportive state educational administration 

c. Lack of ability statewide to provide training and 

assistance in CE 

d. Lack of local support for the CE concept 

e. Other [specify: 



B . Proiiram Processes 

I would next like to ask about the strategies which you have used or 
plan to use to increase the number of local community education pro- 
grams in the state. 

a. Of those strategies that you have used thus far, which have been 
most effective? 



b. What additional strategies do you plan to use in the next year? 



2: 



ADP 


Only 


Code 


C/Col 













53-54 




D D - 3 0 









59-60 









62 





63 





64 




65 





66-67 




0 o KHV 




70-71 




7 7 - 7 T 







01 


79-80 



o ■ 

ERIC 



Cevelopmext Associates. Ixc. 



10. Do you have a system by which local CE programs report on their 
activities to the state CE office? 

□ Yes n i^o 

a. If not, do you plan to develop such a system in the future? 

□ Yes G No 

b. If so, what was the original reason for the system being 
developed? [Check one) 

Required by state legislation or policy Elj 

Originated by the state CE office □ 

Informal arrangement □ 

c. If so, what reporting forms are used, who collects the data, 
and how often is it collected? (P.lease provide copies of 
reporting forms, procedures, reports, etc.] 



11. 



Khat barriers do you see to creating a statewide system for 
reporting on local CE programs? 



1. 



b. How might those barriers be overcome? 



1 . 



ADP Onlv 



Code 


C/Col 




Card 2 


2 


"' 1 





_ T 

4 




5 





6 





7-S 




9-10 




11-12 




15-14 







15-16 



17-18 
19-20 
21-22 



ERIC 



Developmkxt Associates^ Txc. 



ADP 
Code 



Only 
C/Col 



C. Training and Technical Assistance 



12. In item 29 of your activities questionnaire, you indicate certain 

sources of training or assistance which your office has received , and 
the general content of that training or assistance. Which of those 
areas of training have been most useful to your work in CE? 



14. 



15. 



a . 



c . 



a. Have you provided training or technical assistance in areas in 
which you have received training? 

n Yes □ No 

b. If yes, please describe. 



Are there any new activities in which you engage, that you can 
attribute to the T/TA which you have received? 



□ Yes 

If yes, please describe: 



□ No 



a. 



b. 



D. Federal/State Interact ions 

How have you used the federal program to develop CE in your 
state*^ 



-ERLC 



DKVELOP>rKXT Associates, Ixc. 



-6- 



ADP Only 



Code 



16. a. What problems, if any, have you had in dealing with the 
Federal Office of CE? 



1. 



No problems O 

b. Were those problems eventually resolved? 

□ Yes □ No 

If yes, how? 



17. I would like to finish with a general question about the future 
relationship of the federal government to states in the CE area. 
As I am sure you know, this is the final year of funding under 
the Community Schools Act of 1974, which was amended to become 
the Community Schools and Comprehensive Community Education 
Act of 1978. The future of federal funding of CE as authorized 
in the 1978 legislation will be (depending on appropriations) 
in state formula grants for CE activities. 



a . 



How do you see that change influencing the operations of 
your office? 



b. What plans, if any, have you made for the transition? 



02 



ERiC 



Developmkxt Associates, I^•c 

-7- 



FEDAC .\o. 
Expiree ; 
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COMMUXITV EDUCATION PROGRAM 
OTHER SEA STAFF INTERVIEW GUIDE 

INTRODUCTION TO BE READ TO RESPONDENT 

This interview is a parr of a study of programs funded by the U.S. Offi'ce of Education Community 
Education Program. The information you provide will help the U.S. Office of Education plan for 
Community Education needs and will be used to prepare recommendat i ens for the National CE 
Advisory Council and for Congress. The results of the entire study will be available to you 
and. .others and should help Community Education improve future programs. 

The interview deals with the development and operational activities of the Community 

Education Program administered by (insert name of CE Coordinator and office] 

Dofore and during the 1979-80 funding period. Its purpose is three-fold: 

(1) To inquire about the role that related SE.A programs play in the 
Community Education Program; 

(2) To determine the perceptions and level of information these pro- 
grams have of Community Education; and 

(5) To assess the effect of the SHA-CE program on the SEA and local CE 
programs in the state. 

This study is authorized by Law (20 U.S.C.: 5281), and although you are not required to 
respond, your cooperation is needed to make the results of this survey comprehensive, 
accurate and timely. When published, the report will not identify you or any other 
individual. 

Because we will be securing information from a variety of sources, we have attempted to 
limit the questions asked to as few as possible. It should require no more than 25 
minutes to complete. (To interviewer: Data processing numbers at the far right of each 
page should be ignored. Please enter the following information.) 



Title of Respondent 

Program Name: 

Respondent No 



State: 



Intenaewer No. 



Date: 



Length of Inter\^iew: 
lelephone No.: 



minutes 



iN-pe of Program/Office: 



I 1 .Adult Education 

□ Gifted and Talented 

□ Title I (ESEA) 

I I .Arts and Humanities 

I I Vocational Education 

i I Immediate supervisor of CE coordinator 

t I Upper level administrator in SEA 

i I Other (specify: 

) 



ADP Onlv 
Code 



U/Col 



5-6 



2-4 



Developmkxt Associates. Ixc. 



A. Overview of Community Education 
la. What is your understanding of the CE concept? 



ADP 
Co(Ie~ 



Only 
C7col 



ERLC 



Given what you know about CE , do you think it is a workable and 
worthwhile concept? 

Workable: Q Yes Q No " Oon^t Know 

Worthwhile: □ Ves □ No " Don^t Know 

How aware are you of the activities of the CE office in the SEA? 
Not at all □ Some [H A great deal □ 

The CE program in the SEA has a varietv of goals. Based on your ex- 
perience and awareness (or concept) of the CE program, how would you 
rank these six goals for CE (1 « most important, 6 = least important; 
no tied ranks). (Interviewer: Show the respondent the list of goals 
on the separate sheet of paper.) 

Rank 

Expand the number of local community education projects 

Improve the quality of existing local CE projects 

Develop stat(. legislation or policy to support CE 

Increase the awareness of the general public to the CE 

concept 

Increase citizen participation in local CE efforts 

Develop interagency cooperation in state level CE 

activities 

B. State Leadership in Communitv Education 
The CE office is located within the 



, within the SEA. How do you think 

that the location of the CE office in the formal structure of the SEA 
affects the development of the statewide CE system? 



Based on your experience with and understanding of the CE program in 
the state, how much of an impact has the CE office had on each of 
these areas? (1 « a lot, 2 ^ some, 5 « none.) 



a. CE concept integrated with other SEA activities 

b. SEA policies changed to support CE 

c. Resources shared between CE and other SEA 
off ices 



d. More resources devoted to CE 



Dkvki.opmext Associates, ixc. 



10 



11 

12 
15 
14 

15 
16 



17-18 
19-20 



21 
22 

25 
24 



ADP Only 
Co^e CTCol 



Khat program areas under your supervision do you see as important parts 
of a statewide CE svstem? 



b. 



c . 



7. Has anyone in' the CE office contacted you about involving any of the 
above areas in the CE program? 

Q Yes □ No 

8a. Have you worked with the CE office in promoting the development of 
local CE programs? 

O Yes Q No 

b. If yes, what development activities which you conducted jointly with the 
CE office have been the most effective? 

b. 



C , Monitoring and Reporting Procedures 



9. What is the nature and content of information which you presently 

receive concerning the activities of the state CE office and local CE 
programs ? 



10. What additional information concerning state CE of f ice act ivities 
would be useful to you in your relations with the CE office? 



D. Long Range Development of Community Education 

11. There are a number of factors which could conceivably have a negative 
effect on the development of the state CE program in the next ten 
years. What I'd like you to do is to tell me if you see the factor 
as being a likely major problem, minor problem, or no problem for 
future CE development. (1-major problem, 2"minor problem, 3«no prob- 
lem.) 

a. Lack of availability of federal and state funding for CE activities _ 

b. Absence of a supportive state educational administration _ 

c. Lack of ability statev.'ide to provide trainijig and assistance in CL _ 

d. Lac:; of local support for the CE concept 

e. OtHpr f specif)'': ^ 



ERIC- 



27-28 
29-30 



31 

32 

33-34 

35-36 
37-38 



39-40 
41-42 



43-44 



45-46 



47 

48 

49 

50 

51 
52-55 



DEVELOP3IKNT ASSOCIATKS. IXC, 



12. 



15. 



Our last two general questions are about the future relationship of the 
federal government to states in the CE area. First, this is the final 
year of funding under the Community Schools Act of 1974, which was 
amended to become the Community Schools and Comprehensive Community 
Education Act of 1978 . The future of f-ederal funding of CE will be 
(depending on future appropriations) in state formula grants for CE 
activities. How do you see that change influencing the operations of 
the State CE Office? 

• Systems/procedures: 



ADP Onlv 
CoHT 



• Staff/money 



Finally, over the years you have probably worked with several federally- 
supported programs and encountered a number of styles of f ederal - s ta t e 
relations. Thinking over your experience and your vision of the future 
of CE, what advice would you give to the federal officials as they move 
into the new federal state relationship brought about by the Education 
Amendments of 1978? 



54-55 
5b -57 



58-59 
60-61 



62-65 
64-65 




Develop.mknt ass<)( ia his. \si 



FEDAC Ko. 
Exp ires: 
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12/80 



COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROGR.^M 
COOPERATING AGENCY INTERVIEW GUIDE 

INTRODUCTION TO BE READ TO RESPONDENT 



This interview is a part of a study of programs funded by the U.S. Office of Education 
Community Education Program. The information you provide will help the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion plan for Community Education needs and will be used to prepare recommendations for the 
National CE Advisory Council and Congress. The results of the entire study will be 
available to you and others and should help Community Education improve future programs. 

This intervievv deals with the developmental and operational activities of the 
Community Education Program administered by the State Education Agency in your state 
before and during the 1979-80 funding period. Its purpoj)« is three-fold: 

(1) To inquire about the role that related agencies play in the 
Community Education Program; 

(2) To determine the perceptions and level of information these 
agencies have of Community Education; and 

(3J To assess the effect of the SHA-CE program on your agency and 
local CE programs. 



This study is authorized by Law (20 U.S.C: 5281 ), and although 
respond, your cooperation is needed to make the results of this 
accurate and timely. When published, the report will not 
individual . 



you are not required to 
survey comprehensive, 
identify vou or anv other 



Because we will be securing information from a variety of sources, we have attempted to 
limit the questions asked to as few as possible. It should require no more than 2J). 
minutes to complete. (Interviewer: Please enter the following information and begin the 
interview. ) 

Thank vou for vour assistance. 



Title of Respondent: 
.Agency Name: 



State: 



Respondent So. 



Date: 



Interviewer No. 



Length of Interx'iew: 

Telephone No.: 

T>'pe of Agency: 



minutes 



□ Health 

I I Parks and Recreation 

□ Aging 

Q Human Resources 

I i Community Colleges 

I I Other (specify: 



ADP Onlv 



Code 



T/Col 



CARD 1 
1 

2-4 
5-6 



3-9 



Dkvelopmext Associates* Txc. 





ADP 


Only 


A. Overvieu- of Conmunitv Education 


Code 


C/Col 


1 * riuvcr VUU Ui ULJICI y U y ± C 111 >UL11 UILILC ndU tOl y LUriLdLL >>iLiI 

people in the rotate Community Education office? 






[ 1 Ves \^ No (Ask Questions ^2-6) 




10 


2. How aware are you of the activities of the state CE office? 






Not at all Q Some Q A great deal 




11 


3a. Khat is your understanding of the CE concept? 






b. Do you think that it is a workable and worthwhile idea? 






Workable: □ Yes □ No FJ Don't Know 




12 


Worthwhile: Q Yes Q No FH Don't Know 




15 


B . Program Goa 1 s 






4. What problems do you see in developing local CE programs in this state? 






a . 




14-15 


u 
D . 




36-1' 


C . 

S, Assuming that the CE program expands significantly in the state, what 
role would you see your agency playing in that expansion? 




18-19 • 


6. Based. on the goals of >'our agenc\', what types of local program activities 
would >*ou like to see be part of community education programs? Would 
vour apencv be willint^ to nrovide technical Ji^^istanre nnH simnnrt tn 
develop those programs? 






Program Provide Assistance 
a. □ Yes □ No 




22-24 


b. □ Yes □ No 




25-2:- 


c. □ Yes □ No 




28-50 


(IF ANSWERED NO TO ^1 ABOVE. STOP HERE!) 






^r-ni^ ' ' IJkVELOPMKXT ASSOCIATES. IXC. 1 



C . Interagency Cooperation 

Khat is the nature of the relationship between your agency and the 
state CE office? 

I i Formally defined 

I 1 Informal but defined 

I j Informal and exploratory 

I I Other (specify: ) 



What types of cooperative arrangements have you developed with the 
state CE office, and for those you have developed, how useful have 
those arrangements been? For instance, do you have arrangements such 
as (Interviewer: read each item below and for those checked yes in A 

useiuiiiess 



ask liow useful and check in B. 



.Arrangements 



a. Policies for mutual referral of clients 

b. Share facilities, equipment, or staff 

c. Participation or interagency councils 
or committees 

d. Joint review of funding proposals 

e. Joint funding of activities 

f . Mutual participation in program develop- 
ment activities (e.g., needs assessment, 
planning, evaluation] 

g. Other (specif)'; 



h. Other (specify: 



Arrangement 
Developed 

Yes } No 



Check (vQ One 



Not 
Useful 



Useful 



Ver^• 
Useful 
CO 



In some cases, barriers or problems may exist in establishing cooperation 
between agencies . 

Do any problems or barriers exist which make cooperation between your 
office and the state CE office difficult? If so, what are they? 



□ Ye< 



□ No 



1] 

21 

b. How do you think they might be solved? 
1) 
2.) 
5) 



9 



ADP Onlv 



Code 



A. 



34 



56 



38 



39 



C/Col 



ERIC 



Developmkxt Associates. Ixc. 



5J 



E. 



_^40 

J2 
J 3 
44 



45 



46 



47 



48 
49-50 
51-52 
53-54 

55- 56 

56- 58 
59-60 



-3- 



10a, 



11a. 



15. 



ERIC 



D. Inf ormat i on lU s semi nation 

Has your office been provided with information about CE from the 
state CE office? 

rj Yes ^ No 

If yes, in what form was the information provided? 
I I CE office newsletters 
I I Articles in journals 
I I Monographs a:id booklets 
I I Films, slides, videotapes, etc. 

I \ Other (specify: 

) 



Is anyone from your agency a member of the statewide CE Advisory 
Council or other equivalent SEA sponsored group at the state level? 



□ Yes □ 

If yes, how does that person feel about: 



^ ) Part icipat ing 

Very positive Q 
Generally positive 
Neutral Q 
Nog at 1 ve 

Don't ).now □ 



:1 



No 

Progress of the Council 

Very positive D 
Generally positive □ 
Neutral 
Negat ive 

Don't know □ 



How has that participation influenced the activities of this agency? 



c . 

Has anyone in your office been involved in conducting or providing 
information for a needs assessment for CE activities in the state? 

Conducting: Yes Hj Mo 

Providing Information: Q Yes P] No 

E . Program Planning and Support 

What program areas associated with your agency do you see as impor- 
tant parts of a statewide CE system? 



c. 

14a, Has anyone in your office been involved in drafting a state plan 
for CE? 



I 1 Ves □ No (~| Don't know 



If yes, who? 



What was the nature of the participation? 



ADP Only 



L 



Code 



01 



T/Col 



bl 

62 
65 
64 

65 
66 



68 



69 



'4-75 

76 
77 



79-80 
CARD 2 



1 

2-4 



7-8 
9-10 

11 

12 



nr.VKI-OPMENT ASSOCIATKS^* iNC, 



Apr Only 
Co3e T/Col 



Ves 
□ 

□ 

□ 



15a. Have you seen a copy of the state plan for CE? 

0. If so, does the plan include involvement of your 
agency in CE activities? 

c. Are there any changes in the state CE plan which 
you would suggest? 

d. If so, what are they? 

1 . 



16. Does your agency provide any of the following forms of support 
to local CE programs? 



No 
D 

n 





Yes 


No 


Funds 


□ 


□ 


Facil it ies 


□ 


□ 


Equipment 


□ 


□ 


Ma t e r i a 1 s 


□ 


□ 


Staff 


□ 


□ 



13 
14 

15 

J 6 - 1 7 
18-19 



l",'!. 'Has your agcnc>' jointly sponsored with tlie state CE office any 
training or technical assistance events for local programs? 

□ Ves □ No 

b. if 50, ho\< many events were jointly sponsored? 

c. Brieflv describe the nature of the events. 



IS. One of tlie major elements of a statewide CE system is the 

development of cooperation and collaboration between the State (SEA) 
CH program and other related state agencies, like your own. 
iVhrit advice would you have for the State CE Coordinators as the>' 
work to expand such cooperation? 



ERLC 
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COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROGRA^^ 
LOCAL COMMUNITY EDUCATION TRAINING AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



INSTRUCTIONS 



This survey is a part of a study of programs funded by the U.S. Office of Education 
Community Education Program. The information you provide help the U.S. Office of 

Education plan for Community Education needs and will be used to prepare recommendations 
for the National CE Advisory Council and Congress. The results of the entire study will 
be available to you and others and should help Community Education improve future programs. 

This questionnaire deals with the training and technical assistance (T/TA) activities of 
the Community Education Program administered by the State Education .\gency in your state 
before and during the 1979-80 funding period. Its purpose is to inquire about the type 
and usefulness of T/TA you have received. 

This study is authorized by Law (20 U.S.C.: 3281), nnd although you are not required to 
respond, your cooperation is needed to make the results of this survey comprehensive, 
accurate and timely. When published, the report will not identify you or any other 
ind ividua 1 . 

Because we will be securing information from a variety of sources, we have attempted to 
limit the questions asked to as few as possible. It should require no move than 10 
minutes to complete. Data processing numbers at the right should be ignored. 

Thank you for your assistance. 



Comple ted forms should be returned within two weeks 
in the enclosed postage -paid envelope to: 

Community Education Study 
Development Associates, Inc. 
P.O. Box 28058 • Central Station 
Washington, D. C. 20005 



2. Jo 

WQ Dr.\ T.I.OI'.MrXT .VSSCIC-IATKS, Ixr-. 



IDENTIFICATION INFORMATION 
(Please Complete the Information Below) 



NAME : 



SCHOOL DISTRICT OR AGENCY: 
STATE: 



I am a: (Check (V) any that apply) 



a . 
b. 

c . 

d. 

e . 

f . 

g- 
h. 
i . 

j • 
k. 



Local commurity education or community schools director 
CE building coordinator 

School board member 

CE teacher/instructor 

School superintendent 

Other school administrator Cspecify; 



Staff member' of a non-school local government agency 

Staff member of a local private agency 

State education agency staff member (specify: 

Other state agency staff member (specify: 

Other (specify: 

) 



I am currently (Check (/) only one that applies to you): 

a. Involved in a local community education program 

b. Not involved in a local community education program 



ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: Please provide any other information about 
your involvement in community education which would help us to 
understand vour situation: 



23, 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
J □ 

□ 

□ 
J □ 
J □ 

□ 



a 
□ 



ADP Onlv 
Code C/Col 



1=NR 
2 = R 



CARD 1 
1 



2-4 
5-6 



9 
10 
11 
12 
15 
14 

15 
16 

17 



18 



DKVKLOPMK.VT ASSOCIATKS. IXC. 



SECTION A - TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



A. Plea?c describe the training and/or technical assistance which you have received from your 
state Community Education Office since January, 1980 by using the table below. Listed on the 
left side of the page are a number of content areas in which you might have received training 
and/or technical assistance. In column A, please check those content areas in which you have 
received training or assistance. 

B. For those content areas which you checked in column A , pleai^e check in column B the means 
(1. personal face-to-face consultation, T~, telephone consultation > 3. training workshop'] by 
which you received the assistance. Check (V) all means (1,2, and 3) that apply. 

C. In column C (Usefulness), please indicate how useful you think the assistance you checked in 
A was for you. Check only one sub-column under C. 

D. Please read through the list of content areas again, and indicate in column D. those areas in 
which you would like training or technical assistance from your state Community Education 
Office in the future. You may include in your responses additional content areas not covered 
in the given list. Items may be checked in 3 even though you did not check them in A . 



8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 



Developing Community Councils, 
Task Forces, Steering Com- 
mittees, etc. 

Analyzing local school or ;2ovem- 
ment policy* or regulations re- 
lating to community education. 

Drafting school board or inter- 
agency joint resolutions. 

Drafting instruments for com- 
munity needs assessment. 

Designing programs based on a 
community needs assessments 

Writing proposals to fund com- 
munity education. 

Developing plans for school 
facility design or use of school 
facilities. 

Designing programs for special 
popidations (elderly, minorities, 
handicapped, etc.) 

Developing job descriptions and 
qualifications for CE employees. 

Designing and drafting instru- 
ments for evaluations of com- 
munit}' education projects. 

Analyzing data and writing re- 
ports on evaluations of comnunit)' 
education projects. 

Designing public relations or ad- 
vertising material. 

Developing project management 
skills. 

Identifying funding sources for CE 
Other (specif)*: 



1 



16. Other (specif)^: 



B. 



C. 



Rec'd 
Asst. 

(^) 



Means - Check (O 
All That Apply 



1^ 
Personal 
Face -to - 

Face 
Consul. 

(vO 



2^ 

Tel. 

Consul 



Work- 
shop 



Usefulness - 
Check (/) Only 



Very 
Useful 



Use^il 
(/) 



Not 
UsefuJi 



Desire 
Future 
Asst. 



ERIC 



ADP Only 



Development Associates, ixc 



Code 


C/Col 


A. 




l-i\R 
2 = R 


19-34 


B.l. 


35-50 


B. 2. 


51-66 


01 


79-80 




CARD : 


c 

D 




B. 3. 


2-4 

S-6 


1«NR 


7-22 


c. 




4.5.6 


23-38 


D. 




1 = NR 
2=R 


39-54 







SECTION B - INFORMATION DISSEMINATION 



A. Please aescribe the means by which you have received information concerning community edu- 
cation ( besides training and technical assistance ] from your state Community Education 
Office. Telow, there are a number of ways in which you might have rect'ived information 
from the state office. Please check those means by which you have received information in 
column A. If the means of receiving information which you experienced are not on the list, 
please add them below the given means. 

B. For those means which you checked in column A, please describe the usefulness of information 
received in column B 1-5. Please check only one block per row in column B 1-5 

to indicate the general usefulness of information received by a particular means. 

C. PI ease read through the list of means of information dissemination again, and indicate in 
column C if you would like to receive information by that mean5 from your state 
Community Education Office in the future. You may include in your list additional ineans not 
covered in the given list on lines 10, 11 and 12.' 



1. Direct mass mailings. 

2. Speeches or presentations given at con- 
ferences or group meetings. 

3. Booths at meetings, conferences, or 
conventions . 

4. .Articles in statewide journals. 

5. State CoiTinunit>* Education Office new- 
letters. 

6. Distribution of films, filmslips, 
slides, videotapes, and audio tapes. 

Television, radio, or ne\%'spaper 
coverage. . 

S. C.E. handouts, brochures and other 
KTitten materials, 

9. Individual correspondence. 

10. Other (^specify: 



11. Other (specif)-: 



12. Other (5pecity:_ 



RecM 
Info. 



Usefulnesi^ 
Check M One 



1. 

Verv 
Useful 



Useful 



i\Ot 

Useful 



C. 



Desire 
Future 
Info. 



Code 



ADP Only 



A. 



1=NR 
2 = R 



1,2,3 



1=NR 
2 = R 



67-7S 



7 9-80 



CARn 5 
1 

2-4 
5-6 



7-18 
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SECTION C - OTHER SUPPORT SERVICES 



A. In addition to training, technical assistance, and information dissemination, please indicate 
below what additional forms of support and assistance you have received from your state 
Community Education Office. On the left are a number of types of additional support which 
you might have received from your state CE office. Please check in column A those types of 
support which you have received. Please add at the bottom other forms of support apart from 
those previously mentioned which you have received. 

B. For those forms of support which you checked in column A , please check to indicate the over- 
aTl usefulness of the particular type of support received (column B 1-3). 

C. In column C> please check (*/) those areas of support which you would like to receive from your 
.state Community Education Office in the future. You may add to the list of given tvpes of 
support. 

B. 









A. 


Usefulness 1 
Check (✓) One 


c. 


















5« 






AD? Onlv 








Support 


Verv 


Useful 
(^/) 


iNot 


Desire 
Future 
Support 




Code 


C/Col 








Rec'd 


Useful 
(✓) 


Useful 
M 




A. 




1. 


Facilities for programs 
















1=NR 
2 = R 


19-26 




Materials 




















3. 


Equipment 
















B. 




4. 


Staff 
















1,2,3 


27-34 


5. 


Funds 




















6. 


Other (specif)': 
















C. 






















1«=N'R 


55-42 


-T 


Other (specif)": 
















2 = R 




) 


















8. 


Other (specifN^: 
















05 


79-80 


) 
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COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
LOCAL MONITORING DATA PROCEDURE FORM 



This data form is part of a study of programs funded by the Community Education Program in 
the Office of Education. The information you provide will inform that office concerning local 
community education activities, and will be used to prepare recommendations for the National 
CE Advisory Council and for Congress, The results of the entire study will be available to 
you and others, and should help Community Education improve future programs. 

This data form asks about local community education activities during the 1979-1980 funding 
period. Its purpose is to assess local community education activities and to determine if 
an efficient local monitoring system can be developed. This study is authorised by Law 
[20 U.S.C.: 5281), and although you are not required to respond, youv cooperation will be 
very helpful in making the results of the data gathering comprehensive and conclusive. When 
published, the report will not identify you or any other individual. 

In preparing the form, Development Associates has attempted to phrase items which will apply 
across programs, and we know that some of the questions do not reflect your primary goals or 
activities. Ke are simply asking some questions of everyone in order to document the range 
of different act i t i vi t i es . Please read the individual instructions and answer each question 
as best :.s you can. Ke estimate that the form will require 90 minutes to complete. Data 
processing numbers at the far right of each page should be ignored. We thank you in advance 
for your cooperation. 



Name of Por.^on C:'mi:leting Fo3*n: 

Program Name: 

City, State: 

Telephone No . : 

Reporting Period: From / / To / / 
Date Torm Completed: 



ADP Only 


Code 


C/Col 


6 


Card 1 
1 




2-5 




4-5 



Ke have tried to keep the form as brief and easy to complete as possible. However, should 
you have any questions, please call the following number -zollect and ask for the Project 
Director of the Community Education Study: (202) 587-2090. 



Community Education Study 
Development Associates, Inc. 
P.O. Box 28058 
Central Station 
Washington, D.C. 20005 



2 
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ADP 
Code 



Only 
C/Col 



1 . Demographic Data 

Demographic Profile of Community Education Program (CEP) 

Total population in CEP service area: 

Number of schools in service area: 
Number of districts served bv CEP: 



(>-i: 

15-15 
1ft 



School Use Data 

In general a community school or center is one which is the focal part 
of a total community program providing a variety of programs/services 
to all age groups on a year-round basis, 6-7 days/week, 12-18 hours/day, 
and which draws upon many community resources. This is distinct from 
buildings which simply offer space for CE programs, services, meetings 
or administrative offices. 



Purpose of Buildings, 
Facilities Used by CEP 


I . No. of Non-School 
Facilities Used by CEP* 


2. No. of School 
Buildings Used by CEP* 


A. Buildings Used for 
Coimunity Schools/ 
Centers 






B. Buildings Used for 
Classroom/Meeting 
Space Only 






C. Buildings Used for 
Mninistrative 
Offices Only 






D. TOTALS 







*Suni of rows A, B, and C must equal entiy in row D. 
School Use 

Indicate the number of days per week by time of day school facilities are 
used for CE program activities other than those which are part of the 
regular K-12 program. For example, if school facilities are used for 
community education activities Monday- Saturday from morning through even- 
ing, enter "6 days*' in all categories; if they are used Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings plus Saturday and Sunday mornings and afternoons, enter 
"2 days'' in evening (after 6 PM} and "2 days" for morning before noon 
and ''2 days" for afternoon. 

Number of days per week by times of the day school facilities are used bv 
the CE program (other than K-12 programs] 



Morning (before noon) 
Afternoon (noon-6 PM) 
Evening (after 6 PM) 



A. Regular School Year 


B. Summer 















17-19 



23-24 



25-2: 



A. 

39 
40 
41 



Z8-30 



51 - !S5 



54-35 



56-58 



42 
45 
44 



ERLC 



ADP 
Code 



Onl y 
C/Col 



4 . Policy Support 

Indicate what type of official action, if any, has been taken by the 
school board and/or the local government (s) concerning community education. 
Local government includes city, town, county and other general purpose 
uni t . 

(Check (/) all that apply) 



School Board 



Local Government 



A. 

None 


B. Specific 
pro j ect approval 


C. General CE 
endorsement 















State and Local Funds 

Indicate the amount of state, local and other funds appropriated in the 
form of actual cash. Separately indicate the dollar equivalent of in-kind 
and service contributions. Do not include money received as tuition, fees 
or other direct reimbursements from participants. Also, do not include 
value of space or other physical facilities. "Local** sources include 
school district, general government, other agencies, etc. "Other" might 
include foundations, etc. Do not include federal grants in this tible. 



A. 

Cash Funds Appropriated for CE 


B.Equivalent in Personnel, 
Services and Materials/ 
Equipment 


Local $ 


S 


State $ 


s 


Other $ 









6. Use the following table to indicate responses for Items 6. A. and 6.B. 

A. In the past 12 months, has the CE program sponsored a written assess- 
ment of any of the following (1, 2, 5 and/or 4)? 

B. To which of these has the CE program contributed? 
(Check (✓) all that Apply) 



2-R 



1. Community needs, interests, concerns 



Educational, cultural, recreational resources 



Item 6. A. 
Sponsored 



Item 6.B. 
Contributed to 



2= R 



A. 45,46 

B. 47,48 

C. 49,50 



A. 

51-57, 
58-64, 
65-71, 

79-80 
Card 2 



2-3 



P. ^-12, 
13-19, 
20-26 



A. 27,28, 
29,30 

B. 31,32, 
33 , 34 



3. Resources available from other agencies 



4. The quality of the CE program 



ERLC 
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Program Objectives 

Use the following table to indicate responses lor Items 7. A. and 7.B. 

A. Give a priority ranking to each of your program objectives. Please 
add any that are not covered in the' list and write ^'N/A" for tHe 
listed ones which do not apply to your program. In the first column 
of the table, choose the objectives with the highest priority and 
place a "1" to the right of that objective. The 2nd highest' priority 
should receive a "2" etc., until all applicable objectives have been' 
given a priority. More than one objective mav not have the same rank 
order. 

"Regular instructional program" is used to mean the required school 
program for school age children that usually takes place between 
8:30 AM and 5:50 PM. All other activities within the school or 
sponsored by the school are considered the "optional program." 

B. In the remaining columns of this table, place a check (O in the 
appropriate column indicating the degree to which you have met vour 
formalized objectives during the past 12 months. 



ITEM7.A. 



ITEM 7.B. 





Priority ; 


( (1) 
i Met 
( (100^.) 
< 


Met 

C:'5';) 


i^Ae 
Progress 

(50%) 


L^^^le 
Progress 
(251) 


Addressed 

(O'c) 


Coordinating existing community 
sendees/ programs 




< 










Providing educational services/ 
programs to out -of- school youth 
and adults 


5 


i\ 

K 










Expanding the use of schools 




( 

( 










Providing for the integration of, 
and reinforcement between, the 
schools' regular instructional 
and optional programs 


) 

: 
) 

b 


( 
c 
c 
c 










Increasing community involve- 
ment in school and ocher public 
decision-making processes 




: 
i 










Other Objectives 
(specify) 


> 
> 












Other Objectives 
(specify) 


> 
> 













40,41 



B. 

42,43,44, 
4S,46,47, 
48 



EKLC 



8. 



For each type of CEP staff, report the number of paid personnel in each 
of the following categories. 



ADP Onlv 



Code 



Item S. Staffing 

For each type of staff (i.e., administrative/supervisory, clerical/ 
support, etc) report (a) the total number of full-time and part-time 
paid personnel, (b] the number of full-time and part-time paid person- 
nel with academic degrees (AA, BA, MA, PhD.) in CE, (c) the total 
number of paid personnel who received CE training in the past 12 
months and (d) the number of full-time equivalent paid personnel- 
Paid personnel are defined as individuals receiving monetary compensa- 
tion for performing community education program services, regardless 
of source of funds Ci.e., tuition, LEA, etc.)- Staff of separate 
agencies [e.g., social services, YMCA , etc.) should be included only 
when they are under the administrative supervision of the CE director/ 
coordinator . 

In the number of full-time Equivalent Personnel column (d) , convert 
the personnel in column (a) into an equivalent number of full-time 
personnel according to the formula or method used locally for deter- 
mining full-time employment. Specify the formula or methods used in 
each Category in column (e). 



NUMBER OF PAID PERSONNEL BY TYPE AND AMOUNT OF TR.\INING 



Col. a 



Col. b 



Col. c 



Col. d 



Col. e 



Administrative/ 
Supervisor)' 

Clerical/ 
Support 

Building 
Coordinators 

Teachers/ 
Instructors 

Paraprofessionals 



TOTAL NUMBER 
OF PERSOJ^'EL 
(BOTH FULL AND 
P.•\RT-TI^E) 



NO. WITH 
ACM)EMIC DEGPsEE 
OR SPECLUIZA- 
TION IN CE 



.NU^BI:R RECEIVING 

CE TRAINING 
DURING PAST ^'EAR 



NUIBER OF 
FULL-TIME 
PERSONNEL 
EQUWALEXT 



Indicate Fomula, 
e.g., FULL-TIhE 
EQUrV^ALENT = 
hrs/days/wks 



TTT" 



C/Col 



A. 49-51 
52-54 
55-57 
58-60 
61-65 
64-66 



''9 -SO 
Card 3 



B. 



4-6 
7-0 
10-12 
13i-15 
16-18 
19-21 



C. 22-24 
25-27 
28-50 

51- 35 

54- 3f> 
57-59 

1). 40-42 

45- 45 

46- 48 
49-51 

52- 54 

55- 5" 



TOTALS 



FRir 



9 . Program Boards/Councils 

Report the total number of project-related boards or councils ('^advisory 
councils," etc.) I and the number of members representing each of the 
listed groups. Also complete the table indicating the responsibilities 
of the boards/councils and list major CE-related successes or tasks. 

A. How many boards /counc i 1 s are directly related 
to the CE program? 



[number) 



B. How many of each of the following are member.^ 
of CE program councils? 



Representative of: 



CE program staff 
Other LEA staff 
Communi t y agencies 
Citizens groups 
Private citizens 
Business/ in dus try 
Other 

TOT.AL (undupi ica t ed count) 



.Number* 



*Count an individual only once. 



C. Enter the number of councils for each listed level and area of 
responsibility! 



— ..^^^^ Level of 
Area of —---.Responsibility 
Responsibility — 


j Primary 
Responsibility 


^* Partial 
Responsibility 


C. 

No 

Responsibility 


D. 

Total* 


Assessing community needs/resources 










Preparing proposals for program funds 










Developing/planning educational 
programs 










Implementing programs/communit)' 
problem* solving 










Evaluating programs 










Communicat ions /F\jb lie relations 










Other (specify) 










Other (specify) 











*Total number of councils should be saine for each row and for Item 9. A. 
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Code 



4-5 
6-7 
8>9 
30-11 
12-15 
14-lS 
lt^-17 
18-19 



20-21 
22-25 
24-25 
26-27 
28-29 
.50-51 
52-55 
54 -5S 



C/Col 



58-59 



60-61 
62-65 
64>6.S 

68-70 
71-72 
75-74 



79-80 
Card 4 

~T 



56 - 57 
58-59 
40-41 
42-45 
44-45 
46-47 
48-49 
50-51 



.S4-55 
56-57 
58-59 
60-61 
62-65 
64-65 
66-67 



79-80 



erJc" 



■6- 



\ ADP Only 



i 0 . Cooperatinfi Community Agencies 

Complete the following table with check marks (v/) indicating which types 
of community agencies cooperate with the community education program' and 
the areas of cooperation. Health organizations include departments of 
mental health and department of mental retardation. Human Resource 
agencies may include job training, social services, welfare, etc. 



^■"""■^^^^ TN-pes of 
^""""v,,^^^^ Coope ra t ing 
->f ^""■^•--^encies 

Cooperation ^""^^--^ 


A. 

Health 
Organi- 
zations 


B. 

Parks 
and 
Recre- 
ation 


C. 

Aging 


Human 
Resource 
Agencies 


E. 

Community 
Col 1 

\^\J A, X ^^^^ 


StnerCSpecify) 


Sther (Specify; 


Participation on Inter- 
agency Council/Joint 
Committees 
















Nftitual Referral of 
Clients 
















Shared facilities/ 
equipment/materials 
















Shared personnel/ 
volunteers for program 
















Joint funding of 
pro j ec ts 
















Other [tpecify) 

















































Code 



1=NR 

:=R 



4,S 

S,P 
10,11 

B. 
1M3, 
14,15, 
16,17 
18,19 

C. 20, :i 
26,2- 



n. 



28,29 
50,31 



S4 J 7^S 



ITT" 



C/Col 



Card 4 
1 



E. 

56 

40 
42 

P. 



,59, 
,41, 
,45 

44,45 
40,47 
48,49 
SO, SI 



52,55 
54,55 
56^57 
58, S9 



79-80 



2i 



11. Please report the followinft program information in 
continued to Pace 9. 



Item? 11 



Item II, Program and Participants 

Report the total number of classes for courses offered during a year. 
These include the following three categories of courses; 

General interest courses - recreation and leisure courses, arts and 
crafts, phys ical f i tness , consumer education, cultural offerings, 
and non-credit academic courses; 

Bas i c Educational Attainment courses 



subject matter rej.ated to 
including GED preparation 



all courses which have 

education up to the twelfth grade, 
and ''survival skills,"; and 



Work- rela ted 
teciinical 
Skills. 



courses - courses designed for training for a trade or 
career and courses to develop or upgrade profess ional 



Report each different health or social service as one service 
regardless of how many times li is performed ["e.g., a senior 
citizen health clinic program would count as one regardless of how 
many times a year the clinic saw patients). Include preventive 
health ana nutrition programs as well as treatment programs. 

For recreat ional /social/cultural activities report the average 
number of such activities per week (e.g. , if a gym is open for 
sports three nights a week, count it as 3, if it is open twice a 
month, count it as 1/2). Within a district, total the number of 
such weekly activities in all participating school s / 1 oca t i ons . 

For groups using CE facilities (i.e., facilities available for 
use because of the CE program) report the total number of dif- 
ferent groups that have a separate existence apart from the CE 
program. Groups in which the CE program/staff play an integral 
role should be included in one of the preceding categories (e.g., as 
a rec reat ional /social /cul tural activity). 

In counting participants, count each individual only once for each 
type of program/service; e.g., a person who takes several credit 
courses counts only once in that category and one who takes credit 
courses and attends recreational activities counts once in each 
category. Counts should be ''duplicated" between A and B. 



Courses Offered 



Number of 
Classes 



1. General Interest 
Courses 



2. Basic Educational 
Attainment Courses 



3. Kork- related 
Courses 



Number of Participants by Age Group 



Pre- School 



K-12 
Students 



Adults 
(16-64) 



' Senior 
Citizens 
(65*1 
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Code 



:/coi 



Card 5 
1 

2-3 



^- . 

8-10 
11-13 
14-1:- 



B. 



18-20 
21-23 
24-26 
27-30 



31-54 
35-38 
39-42 
43-46 

D. 

47-50 
51-54 
55-58 
59-62 



E. 



63-66 
67-70 
71-74 
75-78 



79 -RO 



4. TOTAL 



-8- 



Apr 

Code 



Only 
C/Col 



Sen- ices Offered 


a . 

N'umber of 
Activities 


Number of Participant? by Age Group 


S. 

lYe-School 


c. 

K-i: 

Students 


d. 

Adults 

(14-64J 


Citizens 


1. Health/Social Sen'ices 
(average per week) 












2, Recreational/Social/ 
Cultural Activities 
i^avera^ie per week) 













How many groups are presently using CE facilities? 
{ ;j V' rage per week ) 



C eck if there are programs/ se rv ic es for the listed special 

:.'_ed5 groups. 



Pro g ram/S e r\* i c e 



1. General Interest Courses 



2. Basic Educational 
Attaininent Courses 



5. Work- related Courses 



Special Needs Group 



A. Mentally 
Handicapped 



B. Physically 
Handicapped 



C. Limited English 
Speakers 



1 



a. 4-5 

(1 - " 

b. S-11 
12-15 

c. 1^-19 
20-23 

d. 24-2:- 
28-31 

e. 7i2-35 
3h-39 

40-41 



A. 42 

43,44 
45, 4h 

B. 4- 

48,49 
50,51 

c. 52 

5 3 , 54 
55,56 



J. Health/Social Sen^ices 



Recreational/ Social/ 
Cultural Activities 



-9- 



21 



ADP 
Code 



Only 
C/Col 



12, Check (vO whether or not the program includes the following: 



1 Yes 


No 


1. Preventive health, dental care, or nutrition 
1 acti\'ities 

i 






2. Activities or services designed to reduce the 
incidences of suspension, expulsion or other 
disciplinary' action involving chronically 
maladjusted students 







3. Activities or services for rehabilitation of 
juvenile or adult offenders 






4. Parent education for care, development and 
education of handicapped children 






5. Specialized high schools or schools within 

schools organized around particular interests 
(e.g. , art , science) 


— 1 




6. Family education activities focused on 

families with children below the age of six. 







1 3 . Ma }or Issues 



Briefly list and describe any major neighborhood, community or community 
sub-group problems or issues that have been addressed by the CE program 
(i,e., required program resources such as staff and/or advisory council 
time) which may not be reflected in a list of classes/activities/ 
services . 



65-64 
65-66 



ERLC 



-10- 



14. 



Regular School Program 



Complete the table regarding the effects which the community education 
program has had upon the school 'i^ regular K-12 instructional program. 
Please add other? not listed. If there is evidence of the CE program' s 
contrj^bution whicn is aval labl e~i"or review by an independent evaluator , 
check C>0 the yes column; if not, check no . If evidence is readily 
available and in written or tabular form, please attach a copy of this 
report . 



T>'pe of Contribution 


Yes 


No 


Description of Evidence 


Increased Community-based Instructional 
Materials 








Increased Community Member Volunteers 








Increased Enrichment Opportunities 
for Stuaents 








Increased Discretionar>' Funds for 
Teachers/Staff 








Increased Use of Community Facilities 
for Instruction 








Reduced School Vandalism 








Improved Student Attitudes Toward 
School 








Improved Community Support for Schools 








Increased Student Interaction with the 
Community 








Increased School Staff Interaction 
with the Community 








Other (specify) 









2,> 
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15. Below ''and on the back of this form if necessary)* describe what you 
consider to be the two or three major effects of your CE program on: 
I a) the school district; (b) the community; and yc) individual partici- 
pants. Also, please check (/) the type of impact each has had. 



Code 



DESCRIPTION OF EFFECT 


TN-pe of Impact (Check (>/)) 


.Negative 


.None 


Slightly 
Positive 


Somewhat \'er>* 
Positive 1 Positive 


Sclujol District 












1 
























B 

5 













































































ITT 



ERIC- 



